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The Roman Legions in Britain, 
A.D. 43-72 


HE more recent and important writings upon the subject of the 
disposition and advance of the four Roman legions in Britain 
after the first invasion of Plautius in a.p. 48 are both numerous 
and scattered among various publications.' It is the purpose of 
this paper to collect together in one sketch a résumé of the various 
theories maintained, and to make definite choice on each occasion 
between them, giving the reasons for every such choice. At least 
the fulfilment of the first part of this attempt may prove of some 
service to English students; for upon few subjects is the conflict 
of views more striking and at the same time the available modern 


11. Emil Hiibner: (a) Corpus Inscr. Lat. vol. vii. Inscriptiones Britanniae 
Latinae, Berlin, 1873; (b) Gloucest:r, das riimische Glevum, in Jahrbiicher des 
Vereins von Alterthumsfreunden im Rheinlande, lix. 1876, pp. 142-52, lx. 1877, 
pp. 157-60; (c) Eine rimische Annexion, in Deutsche Rundschau, xv. 1878, pp. 
221-52; (d) Das riimische Heer in Britannien, in Hermes, xvi. 1881, pp. 513-84; 
(e) Rémische Herrschaft in Westewropa, Berlin, 1890,i. England, pp. 3-68. 2. A. von 
Domaszewski, Britannische Legionsinschriften, in Rheinisches Museum fiir 
Philologie, xlviii. 1893, pp. 342-7. 3. Henry Furneaux, Cornelit Taciti Annalium 
Libri, ii. introd. ch. 5; The Roman Conquest of Britain under Claudius and Nero, 
Oxford, 1891, pp. 126-49. 4. F. Haverfield, Roman Inscriptions in Britain, in the 
Archeological Journal, xlvii. pp. 229-67, xlix. pp. 176-201, 215-33, 1. pp. 279-321. 
5. T. Mommsen, Rim. Gesch. v. c. 5 [The Provinces of the Roman Empire (English 
translation), i. p. 170 sq.]. 6. Konrad Panzer, Die Eroberung Britanniens durch die 
Rimer bis auf die Statthalterschaft des Agricola, in Historische Untersuchungen 
Arnold Schaefer zum fiinfundzwanzigjihrigen Jubilium seiner akademischen 
Wirksamkeit gewidmet, Bonn, 1882, pp. 166-77. A long list of other works is given 
in Marquardt, Riémische Staatsverwaltung, Fr. tr., ii. 153: these are of little use. 
Other references will be cited incidentally as they occur. 
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information more widely dispersed or more remotely buried than 
is the case with this of the Roman legions in Britain. Neither, to 
my knowledge, has any such synopsis as is contained in the 
present paper been hitherto published for the English student's 
use. The second part of my task, that of presenting those con- 
clusions which seem to me (for reasons given) most probable is, of 
course, considering the nature and amount of our ancient evidence, 
necessarily both tentative and somewhat rash. It must be 
remembered that throughout I present my conclusions as for the 
most part probable only, that is, the most probable in view of the 
evidence so far available. British archaeology, new finds, and 
such workers as Mr. Haverfield may present us with new evidence, 
and this may largely modify views which to-day appear most 
probable. But meantime it may be of some service if we contem- 
plate clearly and precisely our actual present position, even though 
the rung of the ladder upon which we find ourselves standing at the 
end of our survey prove in the future, as we all hope and expect, 
to be a long way short of the top. 

For explanatory purposes we give a list of the first Roman 
governors of Britain, with their most probable dates. The con- 
troversies as to the dates of Petronius, Trebellius, and Frontinus, 
as to various praenomens, and as to the personality of Didius Gallus, 
do not here concern us. Similarly the date a.p. 61 in the table 
below is that of the Cladis Britannica. Julius Asbach ? has shown 
reasons for preferring the date a.p. 60 for the disaster which seem 
to me sound.® 

Roman Governors of Britain. 

A.D. 
48-47. Aulus Plautius Silvanus. 
47-51. P. Ostorius Scapula. 
52-57. A. Didius Gallus. 
57-58. Q. Veranius. 
59-61. OC. Suetonius Paulinus. 
61-68. P. Petronius Turpilianus. 
68-69. M. Trebellius Maximus. 
69-71. M. Vettius Bolanus. 
71-74. Q. Petillius Cerialis Caesius Rufus. 
74-78. Sex. Julius Frontinus. 
78-85. On. Julius Agricola. 


The four Roman legions which took part in the invasion of 
Britain, with whose fortunes we therefore are here concerned, were 
Legio IL Augusta, IX Hispana, XIV Gemina, and XX Valeria 
Victrix. The present conflict of views with regard to the camp or 

2 Analecta Historica et Epigraphica Latina. Bonn, 1878, pp. 8-16. 
3 For the chronological questions cf. especially W. Liebenam, Forschungen zur 


Verwaltungsgeschichte des riémischen Kaiserreichs, Leipzig, 1888, i. pp. 81 sq. and 
the Prosopographia Imperii Romani. 
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headquarters of each at different times after 43 a.p. may first be 
presented in a tabular form. 


Proposed Camps of the Legions. 


Legion II. 


Hisner : 
1. Glevum (Glou- 
cester), c. A.D. 50 
2. Isca (Caerleon), | 


under Ostorius |?2. 


(C. I. L. vii.) or 
under Frontinus 
(Das rim. Heer 
in Britannien) 


MoMMsEN : 

Isca, immediately 
after a.p. 43 or at 
least from Os- 
torius onwards 


DoMAszEWSsKI : 
Isea, by a.p. 61 


FURNEAUX : 

1. Glevum, 
Plautius 

2. Isca, under Os- 


under 


torius, a.p. 50 


HAVERFIELD : 

Isca, ‘at a very 
early date’ 

not Glevuam 


PANZER: 
Glevum, until after 
A.D. 61 


Legion IX. 


1. Calleva (Sil- 


chester), under | 


Plautias 

? Ratae 

cester) 

3. Lindum 
coln), a.p. 70 or 
? under Nero 

4,.Eburacum 
(York), from 
Agricola to Ha- 
drian 


(Lei- 


Lindum, by a.p. 61 


and possibly even | 


under Plautius 
Eburacum, under 
Cerealis or Agri- 
cola 


Lindum, by a.p. 61 


Lindum, from 


Gallus to past a.p. | 


Lindum, by Os- 
torius, c. a.p. 51 
Eburacum, under 
Cerealis 


(Lin- | 


| Legion XIV. 


| Camulodunum 
(Colchester), from 
A.D. 43 to its re- 
call in a». 70 

not Viroconium 
(Wroxeter) 


| Viroecnium, under 
| 


call 





Deva (Chester), be- 


fore a.p. 54 
not Viroconium 


| Viroconium, under 
Ostorius 





Ostorius until re- | 


not Camulodunum | 


Legion XX. 


1. ? Durocorno- 
vium (Ciren- 
cester), c. A.D. 50 
till moved to 

. Deva, founded 
by Suetonius 
but not legion- 
ary headquar- 
ters until the 
end of the first 
century 


Os- 
Dio- 


from 
to 


Deva, 
torius 
cletian 


Deva, before s.D. 54 


> 
Deva, under Sue- 
tonius 


1. Durocornovium, 
immediately after 
A.D. 43 

2. Deva, long be- 
fore Frontinus 


We must now proceed to discuss the history of the four legions 
each separately, reserving for the end a summary of the. whole 
matter. Throughout we may be allowed to use indifferently the 
more familiar English as well as the Roman names of the towns. 
There is practically no doubt as to the identification of Camulo- 
dunum with Colchester, while the other identifications as given in 
the table above are certain. 


B2 
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A. Leeto II Aveusta. 


The passages in Tacitus refer to war with the Silures in South 
Wales and a legionary camp in this connexion. Both relate to 
Ostorius and apply to the year 50: 


(a) Silurum gens non atrocitate non clementia mutabatur quin 
bellum exerceret castrisque legionum premenda foret. (Ann. xii. 82, 
4. 

(b) Praefectum castrorum et legionarias cohortes exstruendis apud 
Silures praesidiis relictas circumfundunt. Ac ni cito nuntiis ex castellis 
proximis subventum foret copiarum obsidio occidione obcubuissent. 
(Ibid. xii. 88, 8-4.) 


Mommeen supposes this camp to have been Isca and thinks that it 
was established very soon after the invasion. Hubner varies some- 
what in some of his views. As regards Isca, he maintains in Das 
romische Heer in Britannien that this first became permanent 
legionary headquarters when the Silures were first conquered, viz. 
under Frontinus.* But earlier in C. J. L. vii. 86 he suggests that 
Isca may have been one of the camps planted by Ostorius on ‘ Avon 
and Severn,’ i.e. reading Aronam in the disputed passage, Tac. Ann. 
xii. 81,2. But he holds steadily that before the second legion 
went on to Caerleon it was established first at Gloucester. In Kine 
romische Annexion, pp. 234-5, 251, he speaks of Glevum as the 
only real fortress in South Britain besides Camulodunum until 
Sevérus made Isca the permanent headquarters of the legion. In 
Rémische Herrschaft in Westeuropa, p. 28, he repeats that Glevum 
was the camp established by Ostorius against the Silures, unless it 
had already been built. In thus selecting Gloucester as first camp for 
the second legion he appeals partly to the numerous Roman coins of 
Claudius, both original and imitations, found there, partly to the 
Roman remains there (which, however, cannot be dated and add 
nothing to the argument), and partly to a famous identification of 
the ‘ Boduni’ tribe (mentioned by Dio Cassius, lx. 20, in connexion 
with Plautius’s first march in a.p. 43) with the ‘ Dobuni,’ a tribe 
known to have dwelt in Gloucestershire.® 

Panzer, p. 169, and Furneaux, p. 138, regard Hiibner’s choice of 
Gloucester as first headquarters for the second legion before it was 
moved on to Caerleon as probable, if as yet unproved. Mr. Haver- 
field, however (Archaeological Journal, xlix. p. 228), declares that 
‘the view that Gloucester was fortified in the first years of the 
Roman invasion is wholly without proof. We have no evidence 
that it was ever a fortress proper during the Roman occupation.’ 

It is evident that here Hubner has raised two preliminary 


* Tac. Agr. 17. . 5 Cf. below, p. 5. 
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questions which must first be discussed before we can proceed 
further. These are— 

1. The Boduni—Dobuni identification. 

2. The interpretation of Annals, xii. 31, 2. 


1. The Boduni-Dobuni Identification. 


It is only Dio Cassius who mentions the Boduni. Speaking 
of Plautius’s first campaign he describes him as defeating first 
Caratacus, next Togodumnus, Cunobelinus’s sons. 


, i. Al , e , , a , os 
gvydvrwv 88 éxeivwv, tporeroijcaro Spodoyia pépos te Tav Budoivey dv 
érnpxov KarovedAavoi dvres. 


Plautius left a garrison among them and marching forward 
forced the passage of ‘a certain river’ (unnamed). The Britons 
thereupon retreated to the Thames xa@’ 6 gs re tov Oxeavov 
éuBdrre and crossed it easily. Plautius halted on its banks 
until Claudius’s arrival, after which the whole army moved forward 
upon Camulodunum and took it.® 

Hiibner, as we have said, believes these Boduni to be identical 
with the Dobuni of Gloucestershire. Mommsen (p. 175) denies it, 
and certain considerations seem to me strongly in favour of his 
view. 

1. The Boduni, according to Dic, are subject to the princes of 
the Catuellani. Now the Catuellani, the tribe associated chiefly with 
the rule of Cunobelinus’s father, Tasciovanus, were centred round 
Verulamium, hard by St. Albans, in Hertfordshire.’ Cunobelinus, 
however, did extend his rule far and wide, and although his name is 
associated rather with the tribe of the Trinobantes yet we may 
allow his sons to reckon still as Catuellani. It appears then that 
coins of Cunobelinus have been found not only in Essex but also, 
though in lesser number, in Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, Notts, 
Herts, Bucks, Bedfordshire, Middlesex, Kent, and Oxon. Thus 
the most westerly county here is Oxfordshire. No coins 
of Cunobelinus have been found in Gloucester. Now Ptolemy 
2, 3, 85), who mentions the Dobuni, connects them with Corinium 
=Durocornovium=Cirencester. This is a considerable step 
further west than Oxfordshire. To assume that Cunobelinus’s 
rule therefore extended over the Dobuni here is to make a chain of 
somewhat doubtful arguments, viz. 

(a) Cunobelinus’s rule=the rule of the Catuellani. 

(b) If Cunobelinus’s rule reached as far as Oxon, it may 
very well have reached still further into Gloucestershire. 

(c) If the Catuellani princes rule the ‘ Boduni,’ this must be 


® Dio, lx. 20, 21. 7 Cf. Evans, Coins of the Ancient Britons, ch. xiii. 
8 Evans, loc. cit. 
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changed into the ‘ Dobuni,’ because we never hear elsewhere of the 
Boduni, whereas the Dobuni dwelt in Gloucestershire. 

It is evident that this argument has several weak points and 
no very strong ones thus far. It can hardly by itself justify us in 
changing the reading in Dio’s text. It is true that Caratacus upon 
his defeat by Plautius flees west to the Silures. But this scarcely 
proves that his father’s rule had previously extended as far as 
Gloucestershire on the way to 8. Wales. 

2. The Line of Plautius’s March.—The identification of necessity 
takes Plautius into Gloucestershire upon his first invasion of 
Britain. Were there good positive evidence in favour of this view, 
we should be forced to accept it. Yet our surprise would still be 
very great. Hubner indeed does not feel this surprise. In his view 
Plautius’s army,lands and is first concentrated by Southampton 
Water. ‘Clausentum,’ the Roman harbour here, may be, he 
suggests, a contraction for Claudientum. Thence it marches via 
Winchester (Venta Belgarum) to Silchester. These two towns, he 
asserts, undoubtedly belong to the oldest Roman settlements in 
Britain (Das rémische Heer, p. 21). ~The unnamed river is probably 
the Gloucestershire Avon (Rémische Herrschaft in Westeuropa). 
Thus the Roman wedge is pushed up into the centre of the island. 
Then the army sweeps round eastwards and marches against 
Colchester (Das rémische Heer, pp. 527-30; cf. Eine rémische 
Annexion, ad loc.). 

This scheme appears unlikely. The one great first objective of 
the expedition was clearly the chief seat of the dead Cunobelinus’s 
power, and this was Camulodunum. This is obvious not only from 
Dio’s whole story, but also from the occasion of the whole expedition. 
It was certainly the death of the powerful Cunobelinus, which 
occurred just before a.p. 48, which gave occasion for Roman inter- 
ference in the affairs of the island. It was but traditional Roman 
policy to claim some voice in the question of the succession to the 
throne of an allied and (as he was doubtless regarded in Rome) asemi- 
client king. And it is Cunobelinus’s sons who oppose the Romans. 
Moreover the Thames is crossed en route for Colchester. But on 
Hubner’s scheme the Romans in order to get from the Avon to 
Colchester must have crossed the Thames either twice or not at all. 
And the Britons really would hardly have taken up a position south 
of the Thames to cover their capital at Colchester against an army 
advancing ex hypothesi along its northern bank against this its 
chief objective. The whole scheme teems with improbabilities. Why 
should Plautius ever have gone near Gloucestershire at all? The one 
reasonable theory of his line of march is that he landed in Kent and 
marched for the enemy’s capital, having, therefore, to cross en route 
both the Medway (Dio’s unnamed river) and the Thames as near the 
mouth as possible, e.g. perhaps about Kingston. 
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Thus to take Plautius away to Gloucestershire upon the strength 
of the Boduni=Dobuni identification is by no means to be received 
unless there exist some strong corroborative evidence. Evidence that 
the Romans were working the lead mines in the Mendips as early as 
49 a.p., however important in another connexion,’® cannot be cited 
as proof that Plautius marched into Gloucestershire six years 
earlier. Hiibner, however, falls back for support upon two inscrip- 
tions now to be considered. 

8. The so-called Goodwood inscription, C. J. L. vii. 11, found 
at Chichester in 1722, reads as follows: 


Neptuno et Minervae templum pro salute domus divinae ex auctoritate 
Ti. Claudii Cogidubni regis, legati Augusti in Britannia, collegium 
fabrorum &c. 


Now Tacitus, speaking of Ostorius’s government, says (Agric. 14) : 


Quaedam civitates Cogidumno regi donatae (is ad nostram usque 
memoriam fidissimus mansit) vetere ac iam pridem recepta populi Romani 
consuetudine, ut haberet instrumenta servitutis et reges. 


There is no doubt that one Cogidubnus, king of a tribe dwelling 
round Chichester, assisted the Romans from the first. The actual 
Goodwood inscription is usually dated at the end of the first cen- 
tury and supposed to refer to the son of Tacitus’s Cogidumnus."? 
Hiibner dates it under Vespasian or Domitian.'' Ptolemy (2, 3, 
38) mentions the tribe of the ‘ Regni,’ who clearly are the folk 
of this rex, this being the one ‘kingdom’ so called which still 
remained in South Britain. 

Hubner, however, argues from this that Plautius must have 
landed in West Sussex in order that he might have his base among a 
friendly people. Thisisa pure flight of fancy, or at least when used 
in favour of the Boduni—-Dobuni identification does not to me carry 
any conviction. When Plautius’s business is to get to Colchester as 
soon as ever he can, there is not much reason in Cogidubnus of 
Chichester and his friendship with the Romans (a friendship exist- 
ing perhaps in a.p. 43, certainly a few years later) to induce him to 
land so far away from his objective as West Sussex. 


4.C. I. L. vii. 5: 


Matribus Italis Germanis Gallis Britannis Antonius Cretianus bene- 
ficiarius consularis restituit. 


Here the dedication to the Mothers of four nationalities found 
at Winchester suggests the inference—which Hiibner has proved a 
fact—that the invading army consisted of these four nationalities. 
Hence Hibner too adduces it as evidence of the early occupation of 
Winchester. But the inscription is undated.: ‘Panzer (p. 168) 


* Cf. below, pp. 12 seq. ” So Liebenam, op. cit. p. 91. " C0. I. L., ad loc. 
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ascribes it to the beginning of the second century. It is impossible 
to argue from it that Plautius’s first march was via Winchester. Alt 
it goes to show in this connexion is that Winchester was at some 
time or other a Roman settlement, and this is obvious enough. 

These two inscriptions do not, therefore, go far towards proving 
the truth of what per se is highly improbable, viz. Hubner’s 
account of Plautius’s march. 

5. There is yet another argument upon which Hubner relies. 
The prince who appealed to Claudius was named Bericus.'? Now 
a certain Verica is known to us by numismatic evidence as a son 
of Commius, and was thus possibly prince of the Atrebates, whose 
chief town was perhaps Calleva.’* Surely then, as Hubner argues, 
Plautius would march first to his town. But we cannot accept the 
identification without making Verica a contemporary at least of 
Cunobelinus. And our expert numismatic authority dates him 
before this king, as indeed his sonship to Commius, if this be 
Caesar’s Commius (which, however, remains matter of dispute), 
suggests as well. 

Putting all these arguments together I conclude that the 
geographical scheme for Plautius’s march given by Hubner is 
ingeniously based upon a number of very doubtful indications, no 
one of which is in any way certain. And though doubtless each 
gains strength by its association with the others yet even their 
combination is not sufficient to outweigh the extreme probability 
of the rival scheme, which is suggested by all Dio’s account, viz. 
that Plautius landed in Kent and marched straight on Colchester, 
crossing the Medway and Thames en route. It is, therefore, better 
to reject the identification of Boduni and Dobuni and to regard the 
former as an otherwise unknown tribe, unless indeed, as Furneaux 
(p. 185) suggests, they are Cogidumnus’s very folk, later known as 
Regni, And hence any argument from the Dobuni to the early 
occupation of Glevum by the Romans falls to the ground, without 
strengthening, though of course without prejudicing, any other 
considerations which may be adduced in its favour, 


2. The Interpretation of Tacitus, ‘ Annals,’ xii. 81, 2. 


This passage—perhaps the most famous topographical difficulty 
in the ‘ Annals ’—we see is really adduced by Hubner (C. I. L. 


vii. 86) in favour of his contention that Isca was first established 
by Ostorius as a camp 


inter castra ad Avonam et Sabrinam fluvios posita (hodie Avon et 
Severn). 


Is this justifiable? The manuscript text is— 


[Ostorius] .... cunctaque castris Antonam et Sabrinam fluvios 
cohibere parat. 


12 Dio, Ix. 19. 13 Evans, c. xii. 
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For cunctaque some inferior manuscripts read cinctosque—an 
obvious emendation to make sense out of a corrupt text. 

In the discussion upon which we now enter I am largely in- 
debted to Furneaux’s long note ad loc. It appears that at least 
four main views may be taken of this passage, viz. an ‘Avon,’ a 
‘Tern,’ a ‘ Nen,’ and a ‘Trent’ view. 

1. The Avon View.—For Antonam read ad Aronam. Ostorius 
builds a camp at the junction of Avon and Severn. But no traces 
of such a camp have ever been found. Hubner, however, evidently 
takes castris as a plural=castellis, and sees in the passage a line 
of forts along the line of Avon and Severn. Isca apparently is 
to be one of these. 

The objections to this are— 

(a) The use of castris as a discrete plural is very distasteful. 

(b) In either case, i.e. of the one or many camps, it is impossible 
that a camp or camps on Avon and Severn should have affected the 
Iceni in Norfolk and Suffolk. Yet this is the obvious sense of the 
Tacitus passage. It is true that the prince of the Iceni ‘ Antedrigus,’ 
who appears on coins, may be identical with the prince of the same 
name, known to us from a coin found near Frome.'* But even on this 
very doubtful hypothesis the Iceni, who were the ‘ first to object to’ 
Ostorius’s precautionary measures (xii. 31, 3), are beyond all doubt 
the folk in Norfolk, and this objection to the ‘Avon’ view of the 
passage remains valid. 

2. The Tern View.—Mommeen finds in the passage the name of 
the ‘Tern,’ ‘not elsewhere given in tradition’ (p. 178). Mr. 
Haverfield, accepting the word Trisantona, suggested first by Mr. 
Henry Bradley,'® would read castris ad T'risantonam for castris 
Antonam, and would find in the ‘ Trisantona’ the ancient Roman 
name for the Tern. This river flows into the Severn just north of 
Wroxeter, where are ruins of the Roman town Viroconium. Those 
striking ruins to-day are undoubtedly remains not of a military but 
of a civil settlement. But the former, if it ever existed, would ex 
hypothesi be replaced by the latter when the camp was shifted to 
Chester. 

This.question thus concerns rather Legio XIV than Legio II, but 
may be here discussed. Presupposing here the possibility of there 
having once been a camp at Viroconium, the objections to its being 
implied in this passage of Tacitus are two. 

(a) The Tern—Antona or Tern-Trisantona identification remains 
a pure hypothesis. 

(b) The ‘Iceni’ objection applies here equally as in the case of 
the Avon theory. 


‘4 Evans, supplem. vol. pp. 490-3, and Rhys, Celtic Britain, p. 38. 
‘S Academy, 28 April, 1883. 
6 Journal of Philology, xvii. 268-9. 
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3. The Nen View.—This identifies the Antona with the Nen, 
a river which, rising not very far from the sources of the Avon, 
flows in an opposite direction north-east into the Wash. On this 
view Ostorius planted a line of forts from the Bristol Channel to 
the Wash. 

Objections to this view are— 

(a) The arbitrary identification of the Nen and ‘ Antona’ 
river. 

(b) The use of castris as a discrete plural. 

(ce) No trace of any such line of forts has been found. 

The Iceni objection, ‘however, here does not apply. 

4. The Trent View.—This adopts the reading cis Trisantonam 
for castris Antonam, dropping the castris altogether, and sees in the 
‘Trisantona’ not the Tern but the Trent, which flows into the 
Humber. On'this view Ostorius adopted measures for the sup- 
pression of discontent within a line drawn from the Bristol 
Channel to the Humber—within which sphere, it may be remarked, 
lie both Glevum on the south-west and Lincoln on the north-east. 
This line corresponds to the ancient Fosse Way. 

Objections taken to this view are— 

(a) The Trisantona-Trent identification. But evidence is 
adduced to show that this is more probable than the Trisantona— 
Tern identification,’’ and this we may accept. 

(b) Ostorius’s measures would then affect the Iceni, but not the 
hostile tribes on the other side of this ‘ frontier.’ Yet it was, accord- 
ing to Tacitus, just these tribes who were causing the trouble which 
led to Ostorius’s measures. 

These are the four views summarised as Avon, Tern, Nen, and 
Trent respectively. Clearly there is no certainty, but we have to 
choose the most probable. For myself I feel strongly two points. 

1. Castris cannot well be a discrete plural=a line of forts. Thus 
the Avon view as Hubner takes it must go. And taking it even 
as ‘one fort at the junction of Avon and Severn,’ the objection 
that no trace of any such fort is discoverable seems to me valuable, 
For similar reasons the Nen view must go. Both the Ayon and 
Nen views seem to me inferior to the Tern and Trent views on 
this ground. 

2. The Iceni were first disturbed by Ostorius’s measures. 
This objection to the Avon view (again) is to me very valid; and 
now it applies also to the Tern view, though not to the Nen. But 
this I have already rejected for my first reason, Only the Trent 
view is not liable to one of these objections, both of which in my 
opinion carry considerable weight. 

To me the Tern and Trent views are the most serious competi- 
tors; and on behalf of the former it is urged that the whole Iceni 


Furneaux, l.c. 
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objection may fall to the ground if it be taken to apply not to the 
words which in the Tacitus passage immediately precede it, but to 
some earlier words in the sentence. If so the objection to the 
Trent view that Ostorius’s measures on this view do not affect the 
hostile tribes, it is urged, turns the balance in favour of the Tern 
view. The Tacitus passage seems to me in favour of the Trent. 
It runs thus (I give the sense in rough paraphrase) :— 


Ostorius found matters very disturbed on his arrival. The enemy had 
made incursions into, and were ravaging, the territory of our allies far 
and wide. . . . He therefore hurried his troops up, slew those who made 
resistance, pursued the scattered enemy, and, to prevent their gathering 
together again, in which case there would have been no secure peace at 
all, and neither he nor his troops would have had any rest, he made his 
preparations to disarm the suspected and keep the whole country under 
stern control, either (1) ‘by establishing a garrison at Wroxeter’ or (2) 
‘on this side of the frontier, which he established between Severn and 
Humber.’ Now (continues Tacitus) the Iceni in Norfolk were first to 
rebel against his measures. 


In view of general probability is (1) or (2) preferable ? 

So far as the Latin goes it seems to me very forced to take 
the quod as definitely not referring to his cohibere, but only to 
the disarmament; but this is required by the Tern view. 

It appears to me that Tacitus declares that Ostorius attacked 
the Briton invaders of what was regarded as Roman provincial 
territory, and scattered and pursued their commandos while these 
were still in the province. Naturally this district was disturbed, 
and the invading Britons found many friends there. Ostorius 
then prepared to disarm the doubtful loyalists and to.extend the 
Roman influence still further northwards, keeping the whole—old 
and new—under firm military control. This alarmed the Iceni, 
who hitherto had been willing allies and not under his direct 
government.. Suspecting him of ‘imperialist’ designs, perhaps, 
too, angry at a proposed application of disarmament measures to 
them, they flew to arms. But had he simply fortified Wroxeter 
they could scarcely have been disturbed in their minds. 

The objection against the Trent view on this showing falls to 
the ground, Ostorius’s measures were to drive back the invaders 
yet further north, as well as to chase them up and down the 
districts which they had rashly invaded. So they would not be 
likely to disturb the peace again. This seems to me a view of 
Tacitus’s account which is much more probable than the theory that 
he established a camp at Viroconium. Add to this that the 
‘ Trisantona’ river seems more easily identifiable with the Trent 
than the Tern, and I have small hesitation in finally deciding 
for the fourth view. Tacitus, I hold, represents Ostorius, not as 
building a line of forts along the Avon or from Severn to Nen, not 
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as establishing a fortified camp at Viroconium, but as pacifying or 
attempting to pacify in a.p. 48, the year of his first active opera- 
tions in Britain, the province, then much disturbed by the enemy 
—viz. the country south of a frontier line which he pushed 
forward to embrace the land from Severn to Humber. At this the 
Iceni, allies of his predecessor, suspicious of the intentions of the 
new governor, not unnaturally took alarm. 

This completes the discussion of the two preliminary questions 
raised. 

Neither in Dio’s mention of the Boduni nor in Tacitus’s 
account of Ostorius’s new Severn-Trent frontier do we find any 
justification for the view that Gloucester was the military camp of 
Legio II. So far Hubner’s argument fails. Is there any positive 
evidence? For none of our arguments has prejudiced, if none has 
strengthened, Hubner’s Gloucester theory. 

Thus far then we have only the coins of Claudius found at 
Glevum in large numbers to use as evidence of the early occupa- 
tion of that town. 

Here, however, as many as four inscriptions make some con- 
tribution to the subject : 

(1) and (2) are pigs of lead found in the Mendip Hills, in 
Somerset, the one inscribed with the name of Claudius, the other 
with that of his son Britannicus, and both dating themselves with 
exactitude, viz. 49 a.p.'® 

(3) is another such pig of British lead found in July 1888 at 
St. Valéry-sur-Somme, in France, and inscribed, Neronis Aug. 
Britan. L. II.'® Reinach and Cagnat (L’ Année Epigraphique, 1888, 
no. 58) take this to mean Leg. II. 

(4) is a title found at Honey Ditches, near Seaton, Devon, in- 
scribed Leg. IT. Aug.”° 

From these it is clear— 

(a) That the lead mines in the Mendips were being worked as 
early as a.p. 49—-i.e. the country there must have been very fairly 
pacified very early. 

(b) Probably it was the men of the second legion who helped to 
work the mines. 

(c) And under Nero this legion sent a detachment to hold 
Seaton, the southern end of the Fosse Way, wherever its head- 
quarters then were. 

That Gloucester was the headquarters of this legion at first, 
before it moved on to Isca, seems to me far more probable than 
that it was thrust forward at once by Plautius, or even by Ostorius, 
to Isca, for the following reasons : 

1. The peaceful state, ex hypothesi, of Somerset suggests a 


8 C. I, L. vii. 1201, 1202. 19 Cf. Haverfield, Arch. Journ. xlvii. 258. 
2 Ibid. xlix. 180-1. 
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Roman covering garrison against the persistent foes in the neigh- 
bourhood, viz. the Silures in South Wales. Gloucester fulfils the 
requisite condition admirably. Isca of course would do as well. 
But Gloucester naturally lies first en route. 

2. The perpetual hostility and numerous successes of the 
Silures render it unlikely that Isca should have early been occupied. 
The position of the garrison there would not only have been over- 
precarious, but have left the road open for numerous raids upon 
the country behind, even as far as the Mendips, so long as the 
enemy were active and largely successful; for concerning these 
Silures we hear— 

(a) Under Ostorius in 51—the time of the colony at Camulo- 
dunum—they are steadily hostile and have to be kept in check by 
a legionary camp.” 

(b) They attack this camp in Ostorius’s absence in his campaign 
against Caratacus, who has ‘ transferred the war to the Ordovices,’ 
and it is only just relieved in time by troops from the neighbouring 
castella.® 


(c) Ostorius then attacks them, but dies before the campaign is 
finished, i.e. a.p. 51.” 

(d) Before the arrival of his successor they attack and defeat 
Manlius Valens and ‘a legion ’—evidently this second legion.** 

(e) Gallus attacks and routs them.” 

(f) His successor Veranius in his own year of office—a.p. 57-8— 
makes incursions into their territory.” 

(g) They are not finally subdued until the governorship of 
Julius Frontinus, viz. between 74 or 76 and 78. 

Now the ‘camp’ mentioned in xii. 32, 4, &c., may very well 
have been Isca. This would have been more directly a blow to 
them and an irritation than Gloucester. If so we may take it as 
established by Ostorius in a.p. 51. But then for some years before 
that time the second legion, which for reason (1) must have been 
somewhere in the west country, will have been at Gloucester. 

Mr. Haverfield objects that there is ‘no evidence’ that Glou- 
cester was ever fortified. But if Isca is not established at least 
till a.v. 51 the working of the mines by the legion in a.p. 49 is, I 
think, some evidence of its presence at Gloucester. 

8. True there are no inscriptions there. One such found at 
Bath” is late. But this is not surprising if the legion was here 
only a few years. 

4. And the Claudian coins do point to an early occupation of the 
town. How from the finds Mr. Haverfield can deduce a conclusion 
that ‘its independence may have been partially respected at first’ *° 

2 Tac. Ann. xii. 32, 4. 2 Tbid. xii. 38, 2-5. 3 Ibid. xii. 39, 1-5. 
24 Ibid. xii. 40, 1. * Ibid. xii. 40, 2. % Ibid. xiv. 29, 1. 
7 C, I. L. vii. 42. % Arch. Journ. xlix, 223. 
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I cannot quite understand at present, for on this showing both 
_ a town where no coins are found and a town where coins are found 
will be for opposite reasons declared independent. What town in 
Britain then will not be independent? If, on the contrary, these 
coins do prove an early occupation it will necessarily, in view of 
the near presence of the Silures, have been military and not civil. 

Of course there is no absolutely decisive evidence as yet. But 
such indications as there are make me unwilling to surrender 
Gloucester as a probability. Rather I believe Hibner’s view (that 
of. the Corpus—not of Das rémische Heer in Britannien) on the 
whole the best, though* we must refuse to accept the Boduni 
and the Avon arguments also alleged in its favour. The geo- 
graphical position of Gloucester, the mining in the Mendips, the 
hostility of the Silures, are all arguments in its favour. 

This then seems to me to have been the history of Legio II. 

1. Under Plautius—in garrison at Gloucester. 

2. a.pv. 51. Moved to Isea, where it is stationed in the year of 
the great rebellion. 

8. At some time under Nero a detachment of the legion 
garrisons Seaton, in South Devon. Possibly even its legate is away 
on this matter when Paulinus sends to it to assist him in a.p. 60, 
and the camp prefect in the legate’s absence has to act on his own 
responsibility.” 


The castella whence help comes to it in a.p. 51 may have been 
Glevum and Silchester, or the camps ‘along the Avon and on the 
Cotswold Hills,’ of which remains have been found.*° 

4. Throughout Nero’s reign its position at Isea was precarious 
and it was constantly employed. 


B. Leoto IX Hispana. 


On the movements of this legion, as may be seen from the table 
above, great difference of opinion prevails. But the evidence is too 
scanty to admit of a long discussion. 

Hubner, maintaining his three ‘horizontal frontiers ’—if I may 
call them so, viz. in chronological order— 

(a) Bath—-Silchester—London (Plautius’s first years) ; 

(b) Gloucester—Silchester-Colchester (Ostorius) ; 

(c) Chester-Lincoln (under Paulinus) — 
regards Silchester as probably the first headquarters of this legion, 
till moved on to Linco’ 1 ‘ on the recall of Leg. XIV (i.e. 69-70 a.p.), 
or possibly earlier under Nero.’ First under Agricola its head- 
quarters are shifted to York, where it remains till it, always the 
unlucky legion of the British wars, is annihilated by the Brigantes 
under Trajan or Hadrian.** That this legion or any legion was 


2° Tac. Ann. xiv. 37, 6. 8° Furneaux, p. 252. 
3. Das rimische Heer, pp. 535-7 ; Eine rimische Annexion, p. 241. 
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ever at Silchester there exists no evidence of any kind to show. 
The ‘chester’ of so many of our English towns does probably 
imply, as Hubner * points out, the presence of remains of a Roman 
camp or Roman fortifications, but only at the time of the Saxon 
invasion. But of Chester, Cirencester, Winchester, Silchester, 
the two Dorchesters, Gloucester, Exeter, Wroxeter, Doncaster, 
Colchester, Chichester, &c., only a few appear to have been great 
military settlements of legions, and the name Silchester is then no 
proof of the presence of a legion at Calleva, nor do the excavations 
appear to afford any evidence in its favour. 

Such evidence as we have connects the legion first, possibly, 
with Ratae (Leicester), and certainly afterwards with Lincoln. 

For its presence at Leicester the evidence is very small indeed,* 
viz. a tile inscribed ‘LVIII,° which Hiibner declares should be 
‘LVIIII,’ i.e. Leg. IX. Such as it is, however, it is valuable, as 
there exists no negative evidence to prove it was not here. And 
the position of Leicester hard by the Fosse Way and not very far 
north of its junction with Watling Street, in the very centre of the 
island, makes the town eminently suitable for the quarters of a 
legion before it was moved on further north-east along the Fosse 
Way to oceupy Lincoln. Of course we have no evidence for the 
existence of these roads as Roman roads before the milestones 
belonging to Hadrian’s reign. But, as Hubner remarks,* it is not 
right to argue from this that no such roads existed earlier. 

It is with Lincoln that this legion must next be connected, 
the chief town, according to Ptolemy, 2, 3, 20, of the Coritani or 
Coritavi. That the town did not become a ‘colony ’—perhaps of 
veterans of this very legion—till after Nero’s reign is probable. 
The solitary inscription mentioning a decurio of the town is post- 
Hadrian.* Of legionary inscriptions there have been found there 
two belonging to this legion, one to Leg. VI Victrix (which 
replaced it in garrison at York under Hadrian,* one to Leg. XIV, 
and two to Leg. II Adiutrix.*” This Leg. II Adiutrix seems to have 
been sent by Vespasian to take the place of Leg. XIV, which had been 
recalled for the war with Civilis in a.p. 69, and to have taken up its 
quarters at Lincoln when Cerialis was governor (a.pD. 71-4). But that 
Lincoln had previously been occupied by Legio IX seems to me well- 
nigh certain, not only from its two legionary inscriptions found there 
but also from Tacitus. For we have already taken the view that 
Ostorius prepared to pacify the country on this side of the Trent. 
Inevitably then Lincoln, south of the Trent, becomes the centre for 
the east coast. As Panzer points out (pp. 174-5), if, despite all 


3 Kine rim. Annexion, p. 234. 

8 Cf. Hiibner, Ephem. Epigr. iv. 206; Das rimische Heer, p. 521. 

3 6C. I. L. vii. 207. 8° Hiibner, Das riimische Heer, p. 541. 
% C. I. L. vii. 241. ” Hiibner, C. I. L. vii. 50-1. 
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Roman difficulties in the west and north-west, we never find this 
legion used on this west frontier, clearly it must have been wanted 
and used on the east. In fact its task was to keep watch against 
the Brigantes, who on the north occasioned the Roman governors 
in these early years as much anxiety as did the Silures in the 
south-west. So Ostorius is recalled from his expedition against 
the Decangi in North Wales by disturbances among the Brigantes.** 
Under Didius Gallus (a.p. 52-7) Caesius Nasica with one legion 
fights against them,*® and this may have been this very ninth 
legion. Finally in the great rebellion of a.p. 60 we hear that when 
Camulodunum was threatened the first legionary help which 
approached the town consisted of this very ninth legion, under 
Petillius Cerialis, its legate. It was routed by the Britons, Cerialis 
and the cavalry escaping in‘castra.“° Therefore it is rightly 
argued that at the time of the outbreak this legion must have been 
nearer Colchester than the others under Suetonius who were near 
Chester,*! and Lincoln, founded, as I have suggested, by Ostorius, 
again appears as the probable site for its then headquarters. 

Later again, either under Agricola, a.p. 78-85,*? or under Cerialis 
earlier, a.p. 71-4,** York (Eburacum) became alike headquarters 
of the legion and military capital of thewhole island henceforward.** 
A detachment of the legion seems to have been in garrison at Ald- 
borough* just as we have found the second legion’s detachment 
at Seaton when its main camp was at Isca. Finally the legion 
seems to have been annihilated by the Brigantes, for it disappears 
under Hadrian from Roman history, and its place at York is 
occupied henceforward for long years together by Leg. VI Victrix, 
then newly sent to the province. 

This then seems to me to have been the history of Legio IX :— 

1. Under Plautius, in garrison at Leicester. 

2. Under Ostorius, a.p. 48, moved furward to Lincoln, where 
it is stationed in the year of the great rebellion. 

8. Under Petillius Cerialis, c. a.v. 72, moved forward to York 
and a detachment sent to Aldborough. 

Throughout its chief business is to keep watch on the Brigantes, 
and by these it is finally annihilated ; 

4, Viz. under Trajan or Hadrian, probably the latter. 


C. Leaio XIV Gemina. 


Views as to the movements of this legion are more varied than 
in any other of the four legions’ case. Let us consider first the 
very few facts known concerning it and then the rival views. 

3% Tac. Ann. xii. 32, 3, 4. 89 Thid. xii. 40, 3-8. © Tbid. xiv. 32. 

| Cf. below, pp. 20 seq. * As Hiibner, Line rimische Annexion, pp. 238-9. 

48 As Panzer, more probably in view of his successes against the Brigantes (Tac. 
Agr. 17). 

44 Cf. Haverfield, Arch. Journ. xlvii. 259. 4 Ibid. xlix. 200. 
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The facts are these only :— 

(a) Two inscriptions of its legionaries have been found at 
Viroconium and one at Lindum.** MHiibner argues that these 
Viroconium inscriptions are to be dated before the suppression of 
the great rebellion, because in them the legion does not carry the 
titles Martia Victrix, which it bore, according to him, after that 
suppression.*” If was in fact the legion with which Suetonius won 
his notable victory over the Britons in the revolt, and its legionaries 
are still in a.p. 69 described as praecipui fama on that account, and 
by Cerialis soon after as Domitores Britanniae. It is supposed 
that it was for this victory that Nero bestowed on it the titles Martia 
Victriz, which henceforward it seems to bear.*’ Curiously enough 
the evidence of these two inscriptions as tending to show Wroxeter 
to have been the legion’s quarters is repudiated, on different 
grounds, by the two chief authorities. 

(b) In 4.v. 60 Suetonius in his expedition against the rebels 
had this legion with vewillarii of Leg. XX. And clearly these 
must have been the troops who had just accompanied him on his 
expedition against Mona (Anglesey), especially since, as we have 
now seen, of his other two available legions one was then at 
Caerleon and the other under Cerialis acted on its own account 
from Lincoln. 

The scantiness of the evidence therefore allows scope for a great 
diversity of views. 

Hubner selects Camulodunum as its earliest headquarters 
before the founding of the veteran colony here in a.p. 51. ‘True 
no single inscription relative to the legion has been found here, but 
this, he thinks, is due to its early recall from Britain. So long as 
it remained in Britain, this legion, though of course used on distant 
expeditions, had no other headquarters. The Viroconium inscrip- 
tions in his view only relate to legionaries who died there on the 
march to Mona. In favour of this view he seems to adduce three 
arguments. 

1. This will explain why Camulodunum proper was unfortified 
in the year of the great rebellion. Tacitus, it is true, explains its 
defenceless condition as originating dum amoenitati prius quam usui 
consulitur..+ But Hubner prefers to consider the fortifications to 
have been thought unnecessary, because side by side with the colony 
existed the castra legionis. This argument seems to me uncon- 
vincing, especially in the entire absence of any piece of positive 
evidence as to this legion ever having been at Colchester at all. I 
much prefer Tacitus’s explanation without this attempted justifica- 
tion. - Colchester might well seem in the centre of a thoroughly 


© C. I. L. vii. 154-5. " Das rimische Heer, pp. 583-5. 
* Tac. Hist. ii. 11.  Tbid. v. 16. 


® Pfitzner, Gesch. d. kais. Leg. p. 257. ! Ann. xiv. 31, 7. 
VOL. XVIII.— NO. LXIX. 
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pacified district, and neither generals nor veterans have thought it 
worth the great trouble of fortification.” 

. 2. When a legion has to be recalled from Britain it is this legion. 
Naturally the one nearest to hand is chosen, and this goes to show 
that it must have been quartered near the coast at Colchester. 
But neither is this an argument of convincing merit. This legion 
was recalled first by Nero in 68 for his intended- Caucasian 
expedition.** A detachment of it fought for Otho, and the whole 
legion was in 69 sent back to Britain by Vitellius.°° Thence it was 
again recalled on the revolt of Classicus and Tutor, and arrived in 
time to fight in 70 against Civilis.*° Naturally the best of the four 
British legions would be the one summoned home, whether for a 
distant Caucasian expedition or a dangerous rebellion in Gaul. As 
we have seen it was this legion which for its services in 60 had 
won this repute, and I regard this as a far more probable explana- 
tion of its choice than the hypothesis that it was selected because it 
was nearest the coast. This last too remains pure hypothesis and 
is not strengthened by the fact of its selection. Nero was not in 
such a hurry as that the two or three days’ difference between, say, 
Chester and Colchester could have influenced his decision. 

3. The positive arguments failing, there remains the negative 
argument urged by Hiibner that Viroconium could not have been 
its headquarters, because its remains show no trace of a camp, and 
it lies so far north of the Gloucester—Colchester frontier line that 
any extension of the Roman frontier line here would be impossible 
under Plautius.*’ To this argument I return shortly. As regards 
the second part of it, however, it looks very like a dangerous 
petitio principii as it stands. 

The result is that whatever may be the case with Viroconium, 
to be immediately discussed, there is absolutely no evidence in 
favour of Camulodunum, and therefore its selection as the legion’s 
headquarters is by no means attractive. 

Mommesen (p. 178) and Furneaux (p. 140) both suggest Viro- 
conium as headquarters of the legion until its recall from Britain. 
Now this is argued by both, it appears, mainly on the supposition 
that Ostorius pitched the camp at the Severn-Tern junction. But 
this we have rejected in favour of the Trent explanation of the 
passage, Ann. xii. 81, 2. If this be so, this argument for 
Viroconium fails, and further we reach this result, that Viroconium 
was not settled in the first year of Ostorius’s governorship, viz. 
47-8 a.p., if the frontier which he establishes is south of a 


52 Cf. Hiibner, Das riimische Heer, pp. 533-5; C. I. L. vii. 34; Eine riimische 
Annexion, p. 234. 

58 Hiibner, Gloucester, p. 149. . 4 Tac. Hist. ii. 11, &e. 

55 Thid. ii. 43, 66. 56 Tbid. iv. 68, v. 14. 

57 Rimische Herrschaft, pp. 27-8. 
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Severn—Avon-Trent line.** But Tacitus does not mention the 
Avon, and a Severn—Trent line may reasonably include the course 
of the Severn from Gloucester to Wroxeter, and thence on the line 
of Watling Street to the Upper Trent, down which river it would 
run, with the fortified legionary camps of Leicester and Lincoln 
immediately in its rear. The passage, Ann. xii. 31, 2, is not a proof 
of Wroxeter, but it, as rightly interpreted, is no disproof. On the 
contrary it fits in very well with its selection. But for positive 
evidence we come to the inscriptions already mentioned, and only 
to them. Why should they not be taken, in the absence of all 
evidence to the contrary, as proof of the legion’s presence in 
camp there, as Mommsen and Furneaux employ them ? 

Domaszewski, however, more recently developed a new theory. 
It seems that many newly found inscriptions prove that Deva 
(Chester) was in Flavian times a double camp, headquarters, that 
is, of two legions. Those legions then were the Leg. XX Valeria 
Vicirix and Leg. II Adiutrix. This latter legion was, as I have said, 
the one sent to replace Leg. XIV on its recall.*® This, then, in 
Domaszewski’s view, was probably the earliest arrangement in 
Claudian times. Another lately found inscription proves, as we 
shall see, that Legio XX was probably encamped at Deva in 
Claudian times. And from the later analogy Domaszewski argues 
that with it was Legio XIV. As for the Viroconium inscriptions, 
these, according to Domaszewski, prove nothing as to this legion’s 
presence there, seeing that one inscription of the legion has also 
been found at Lincoln, where no one supposes the legion to have 
had a stationary camp.” 

I cannot say that this last argument appeals to me any more 
than Hiibner's very different attempt to minimise the importance 
of the two Wroxeter inscriptions. For applying precisely this same 
argument to the fortunes of Legio XX we meet a curious result, 
which Domaszewski would be the first to deny. An inscription of 
Legio XX has doubtless been found at Deva, and this is used by 
him to prove its presence there. But also an inscription of 
the legion has been found at Viroconium itself.*' Applying 
Domaszewski’s own argument we should say that therefore we 
cannot take the other inscription as evidence of its presence at 
Chester. Long before these last two finds Mommsen had made the 
suggestion that Wroxeter was a camp perhaps common at first to 
both legions, and that Legio XX did not go on to Deva till after- 
wards (p. 178). This I regard as certainly a more probable 
solution of the question, only we mgy now suppose that both 
legions moved on together to Deva. 

5 Cf. Furneaux, p. 253. 

5° Cf. Haverfield, Athenaeum, 1892, 16 April, p. 509, and 9 July, pp. 71-2. 

“ Op. cit. pp. 342-7. ® ©. I. L. vii. 156. 
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Turning finally to Tacitus’s account we may add still a 
little more. He narrates the following events in North-west 
Britain :— 

1. Ostorius’s expedition against the Decangi and arrival near 
the Irish Channel (Ann. xii. 32, 1, 2), av. 49? That these people 
were the Decangi and not the Cangi is probable from the Tacitus 
text, and as pigs of lead found bear some of them the abbreviated 
name of a district only, while others are marked de with the dis- 
trict following, the inscribed pigs found marked DECEANG &c., 
suit equally either interpretation.” These Decangi seem to have 
inhabited Flintshire, and operations against them would imply some 
military base in the neighbourhood. Similarly 

2. Ostorius’s later operations against the Ordovices in North 
Wales under Caratacus (4.p. 50?) following the Brigantes’ abortive 
rising (Ann. xii. 833-8), imply sucha base. Either Deva or Wroxeter 
would serve as such a base. 

Finally Tacitus tells us that Didius Gallus (a.p. 52-7), though 
in the main confining himself to preserving what his predeces- 
sors had acquired, yet ‘ pushed further forward a very few forts’ 
(Agric. 14). The phrase is very vague, yet does imply some for- 
ward movement. This we have not been inclined to ascribe to him 
either in the case of Legio II, now established at Isca, or Legio 
IX, already at Lincoln. The forward movement may have taken 
place then in the north-west, and the chief feature of it have been 
the occupation now permanently of Deva as headquarters for the 
two legions of which Legio XIV has hitherto since a.p. 48 been at 
Wroxeter. Certainly in 60 both are at Deva. The short time 
spent at Wroxeter would then explain both the scarcity of its 
inscriptions (as similarly with Legio IX at Leicester and Lincoln) 
and the fact that no remains of a camp exist, as Hubner urges, at 
Wroxeter to-day. Where the legion was stationed before a.p. 48 
we really have no means of telling. It may have been stationed 
anywhere on the Fosse Way between Gloucester and Leicester, or 
in reserve with Legio XX at Cirencester. But in this legion’s case 
this, though probable, must with our present information remain 
simply matter of speculation.® 

This then seems to me to have been the history of Legio XIV :— 

1. Under Plautius, perhaps on the Fosse Way or at Cirencester. 

2. Under Ostorius, a.p. 48, moved forward to Wroxeter. 

8. Under Didius Gallus, c. a.p. 55, or at least by a.p. 60, moved 
forward to Chester. 

4. In camp at Chester till its recall by Nero, a.p. 68. 

5. In a.p. 69 it returns to Britain, but after a few months quits 

® Cf. Haverfield, Arch. Journ. xlix. 222; Hiibner, C. I. L. vii. 220; Furneaux, 


pp. 254-5. 
* Cf. below, p. 22, 
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the island again, this time finally, and its place is taken by a new 


legion sent out for the first time, Legio II Adiutrix, whose fortunes 
do not now concern us. 


D. Leeio XX Vater VIcTRIx. 


In Hibner’s view this legion was moved forward to Deva first 
by Suetonius Paulinus.* Before this it had been, he suggested, em- 
ployed by Ostorius and Didius Gallus in their fighting against the 
Silures, and its headquarters may have been in the neighbour- 
hood of Durocornovium and Aquae Sulis (Bath). Certainly three 
inscriptions of its legionaries have been found at Bath. Else- 
where Hubner declares that Agricola took over the command of 
the legion at Bath, and that Deva was not a fortified camp until the 
end of the first century or beginning of the second. ButI can 
find nothing in Tac. Agr. c.17, 18 to justify this statement, or 
to show that Frontinus employed this legion in subduing the 
Silures. 


But more recently an inscription has been found at Deva which 
runs as follows :— 


. «+ + [Name lost] . . . Pubjlilia]7 (i.e. centurio) leg. v Maced. et viii 
Aug. et ii Aug. et xx V(aleriae) V(ictricis) vixit annis lxi.” 

Two points are here to be noticed. 

1. This centurion has no cognomen. This Domaszewski 
declares to be proof of an early date, as at the end of Claudijus’s 
reign centurions took to cognomina. This we may accept as a fact 
on his authority. And as, if he had outlived Claudius, this cen- 
turion might probably have followed the practice and adopted 
a cognomen, the presumption is that he died before a.p. 54. 

2. Presumably at his death he was centurion of the legion last 
named in the inscription, viz. Leg. XX. 

The conclusion is that Leg. XX was at Deva some time before 
54. And indeed this seems probable in view of Ostorius’s expedi- 
tions against the Decangi and Ordovices, and Gallus’s forward 
movement, probably here in the north-west.® Certainly in 60 Sue- 
tonius adds vewillarit, i.e. a detachment of the legion, to the whole 
Legio XIV when he moves against the Britons from Chester down 
Watling Street. As there are only vezillarit of the legion employed 
by Suetonius, and as Tacitus in the Agricola (c. 16), though not in 
the Annals, speaks of the sparsos per castella milites, it is just 
possible that a detachment of the legion may have been left behind 
to continue to garrison Wroxeter for a;while. But the great pro- 
bability is that the main portion of the legion was Jeft behind to 


* Eine rimische Annexion, p. 235; cf. C. I. L. vii. 47; so too Panzer, p. 173. 


® C. I. L. vii. 49, 50, 51. % Das rimische Heer, pp. 537-8. 
* Ephem. Epigr. vii. 902. * Cf. above, p. 20. 
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secure the camp. And this camp remained its headquarters 
henceforward for some centuries. Chester was never anything 
but a fortress pure andsimple. The inscriptions found at Bath are 
less certain evidence, for the reason peculiar to that city that it 
was from the first a noted health resort, and thus shared the fate 
of many a health resort, viz. that a good many who died there were 
visitors rather than permanent residents. Thus the one and only 
Gloucester magistrate whom the inscriptions reveal to us ® appears 
on an inscription found not at Gloucester, but at Bath. It is not 
probable that Aquae Sulis was ever a garrison town.” North- 
east of Bath, however, at some distance along the line of the Fosse 
Way, lay the city of Durocornovium, and this both Hubner” and 
Mr. Haverfield” agree to have been in military occupation early, 
probably, says the latter, immediately after the Claudian invasion. 
To this source then may probably be traced the Bath inscriptions 
of the legion. 

Finally we have its one inscription found at Wroxeter” and its 
probable association both here and later at Deva, with Legio XIV.” 
It is thus most probable that the legions XIV and XX worked 
always together, being at first in camp at Cirencester, then 
moved to Viroconium, whence they could be employed either 
against Silures, Ordovices, or north-west Brigantes, as desired, and 
then finally to Deva, where they both are in the year of the great 
rebellion. The move from Viroconium to Deva, probably under 
Gallus, would perhaps be expedited by the pushing forward of the 
camp in the south-west from Glevurh to Isca in a.p. 51,” as driving 
the Silures further back. On the other hand the relief of Isca by 
Ostorius in the last year of his life, a.v. 51, was effected quickly 
ex castellis proximis (Ann. xii. 38, 4), and the nearest legions for the 
purpose may well have been still at Wroxeter, waiting to see the 
effect of the forward move to Isca before themselves thinking it 
safe to advance to Chester. This advance then may have been the 
direct consequence of Didius Gallus’s defeat of the Silures, which 
was the first task of his governorship. As this began in 52 the 
advance from Wroxeter to Deva may well have been about a.p. 55. 

This then seems to me to have been the history of 
Legio XX :— 

1. Under Plautius: in camp at Cirencester. 

2. Under Ostorius, a.p. 48: moved forward to Wroxeter. Used 
by him against the Silures, a.p. 51. 

8. Under Didius Gallus, c. a.p. 55: moved forward to Chester, 
which remains its permanent headquarters. 

At some time or other Segontium (Caer Seiont), near Carnarvon, 


© CO. I. L. vii. 54. 7 Cf. Hiibner, C. I. L. vii. 24. 
7") Ibid. vii. 29. 7? Arch. Journ. 1. 310. 
"= C. I. L. vii. 156. ™ Cf. supra. . > Cf. supra. 
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is occupied. But, as the only inscription found there belongs to 
an auxiliary cohort (Cohors I Sunucorum ™), it is not probable 
that its garrison consisted of a detachment of this legion. 
The miners in Flintshire were working peacefully, it seems, in .p. 
74,’ but this would be sufficiently secured by the strong garrison in 
Chester, just as Gloucester covered the Mendips. 


Bernarp W. HENDERSON. 
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7 C.I. L. vii. 142. 77 Haverfield, Arch. Journ. xlix. 223. 





Gian Matteo Guibert, 
Papal Politician and Catholic Reformer. 


Parr I. 


IAN MATTEO GIBERTI, bishop of Verona, scholar and 
stylist, patron of men of letters, ambassador, confidential 
adviser of a pope during a critical period in the history of the 
papacy and of Italy, bishop and reformer, is one of those men who 
were famous in their own generation but who have been forgotten 
by posterity. The veil of oblivion has fallen so closely round 
him that the historical reader knows him only through a few brief 
references in Tiraboschi, Ranke, and Gregorovius. Yet it may 
be not without interest to try to lift that veil and see the man 
as he appeared to his contemporaries. 

The father of Gian Matteo Giberti belonged to an ancierit 
and wealthy Genoese family,’ and had probably led a stirring 
and adventurous life, for he was first captain of the Genoese 
galleys and afterwards entered the service of Julius II and Leo X. 
Of the bishop’s mother we know nothing but the fact that 
Franco Giberti met her.during a visit to Palermo, and that Gian 
Matteo was born there out of wedlock in 1495.2 We do not even 
know of what race she came, and the population of Palermo, in 
common with the rest of Sicily, was very mixed and included many 
Greeks. We imagine that she was a woman with a strong bent for 
religion, since the boy lived with her till his twelfth year, and even 
as a boy was noted for a rare earnestness. 

Palermo was an archbishopric and the seat of a university, so 
that the early years of Gian Matteo were spent in an intellectual 
atmosphere. It was not, however, till about twenty years after 
Giberti had left his native city that the famous mathematician 
Maurolico, like himself a native of Sicily, became professor at the 
university. According to Ballerini, Giberti’s industrious and 
scholarly biographer, the boy was called to Rome by his father 
about 1518.5 On the other hand Oldoino in his ‘Athenaeum 

1 Ballerini, Vita Giberti, cap. i. p. 1 (Verona, 1783). 


2 The diploma of Cardinal Medici, a by Ballerini, = this (Vita Giberti, 
cap. i. p. 2). * Cap. i. p. 2 
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Ligusticum’ says that he was educated at Palermo until his 
twelfth year. Whether Giberti went to Rome in his twelfth year, 
and continued his education there, as Tiraboschi states, or was 
educated at some other university between the dates of 1507 and 
1513, I have not been able to ascertain. His education, wherever 
carried on, would seem to have been the best obtainable at the time, 
and was evidently public and not private in its nature, for both 
Adam Fumanus, who delivered Giberti’s funeral oration, and Pier 
Francesco Zini in his ‘ Type of a Good Bishop’ mention that he 
was cultured in the letters of Greece and Rome, and had gone very 
successfully through the curriculum of almost all the sciences in 
the best Italian academies. This could mean a good deal in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. It recalls to our minds not only 
the encyclopedic knowledge and real inventive genius of scientific 
and mathematical men like Fracastoro and Maurolico, but the vast 
acquaintance with ancient authorities, inscriptions, and the results 
of excavation shown by men like Beatus Rhenanus in his great 
work on German history. These men were all contemporaries of 
Giberti. Mongitore tells us that Giberti’s course of study included 
mathematics, and not only the graver subjects but lighter ones also, 
for he adds to the list Tuscan literature, and we must suppose that 
this meant Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio, and also the Latin poets. 
We know that he was himself the author of some ‘ Epigrammata 
Pastoralia.’ Moreover the interest that he took in later years in 
the choir of his cathedral church would seem to show that he had 
a taste for music.‘ He was evidently an apt pupil: sensim ad 
magna doctrinae incrementa adolevit, interque aetatis suae peritissimos 
nomen collegit. 

The date of Giberti’s birth is just after that invasion of Naples 
by Charles VIII which precipitated the long rivairy of France and 
Spain for the possession of Italy, a rivalry in which the papacy, 
with Giberti as its instrument, was to play so large a part. 
When, either in 1507 or 1513, the boy was summoned by his 
father to Rome, he threw himself with ardour into the study of 
letters, and probably even more now into the graver studies of 
philosophy and theology. It must have been at this time that 
he acquired his knowledge of the Greek and Latin fathers, for he 
can have had little leisure afterwards in his busy life; and he 
seems also to have acquired a knowledge of the canon law. 

The Roman gymnasium, founded by Eugenius IV, had been 
greatly improved by the efforts of Alexander VI;° but it was 

* He shows love for music in a letter to Vittoria Colonna (Carteggio di Vittoria 
Colonna, Turin, 1889). 

5 Ughellus, Italia Sacra, v. 958 (Venice, 1720). 

* Alexander VI gave it new buildings, and summoned distinguished men to be 


professors there (Tiraboschi, Stor. lett. d’ Italia, tom. vii. pt. i. p. 99 [Modena, 
1778}). 
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dragging on a Janguid existence when Leo X in March 1518 as- 
cended the papal throne, for the revenues set apart by Alexander VI 
for the salaries of the professors had been diverted to warlike uses 
during the troubled pontificate of Julius II. One of the first cares of 
the new pope was to revive it. He reformed its statutes,’ added 
new chairs, and did all he could to attract distinguished professors to 
Rome. The year after his accession there were nearly a hundred 
professors there, and lectures were given in theology, canon and 
civil law, philosophy, medicine, logic, rhetoric, mathematics, 
and even botany and the morphology of plants. Leo founded a 
Greek academy on the Esquiline, which he placed under the direc- 
tion of Lascaris. Its nucleus consisted of ten Greek youths whom 
he commissioned Marcus Musurus to invite over from Constan- 
tinople. Leo also set up a Greek printing press in Rome, which in 
1517 printed for the first time the ‘Scholia’ on Homer. The pope’s 
Greek printing press was, however, not the first to be established in 
Rome, for that in the palace of Agostino Chigi had printed the 
works of Pindar two years before.® 

It was, therefore, in the golden age for scholars in Rome ® that 
Giberti was growing to manhood. The old Roman Academy, 
founded by Pomponius Laetus, never quite destroyed by the perse- 
cutions of Paul II, had started into vigorous life again under 
Julius II. Fedro Inghirami, writing from Rome, December 1506, to 
Andrea Umiliato, another Academician, describes these literary 
réunions, with their jokes and their election of a literary dictator. 
There is a still better description of them in a letter of Sadoleto, 
written from Carpentras in 1527 to Angelo Colocci, at whose house 
the society’s meetings had often been held. He recalls the con- 
vivial meetings they had been wont to hold, in the old days when 
their age made them more inclined to gaiety of spirit, sometimes 
in Colocci’s suburban gardens, sometimes in his own gardens on 
the Quirinal, in the Circus Maximus or on the banks of the Tiber. 
At other times they had met at the house of some patron of letters, 
and after a friendly meal, seasoned not so much by dainty dishes 
as by wit, they had listened to the recitation of a new poem or 
oration on a learned subject.!° Moreover these sodalita della sera, 
which must have formed such a powerful stimulus to talented 
youth, did not concern themselves only with serious researches. 
Its members sharpened their wits with merry jests and humorous 
poems and many a friendly rally on personal peculiarities.'' Some 


* Tiraboschi, Stor. lett. d’ Italia, tom. vii. pt. i. p. 99. 

§ See Renazzi, Storia dell’ Universita degli Studj di Roma, vol. ii. (Rome, 1804), for 
the names of the professors in the different subjects and for Leo’s bounty to famous 
men. Lilius Gregorius Giraldus was an inmate of the Vatican under Leo. 

* Paolo Giovio, Le Vite di Leon X et d’ Adriano Sesto (ed. Florence, 1549), p. 292- 

© Sadoleto, Epist. lib. v. p. 188 (Lugduni, 1554). 

*1 See Tiraboschi, tom. vii. pt. i. p. 114. 
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of the members were men immersed in the cares of diplomacy, such 
as Leo’s two secretaries, Bembo and Sadoleto, to whom these sodalita 
della sera were almost their sole form of relaxation. 

The reluctant Giberti too was soon called away by his father 
from his pleasant life of study,’? which was leading him to wish to 
devote himself to a religious life, to enter the household of Giulio 
de’ Medici, who had been raised to the cardinalate in 1518. The 
cardinal seems to have treated him with the kindness he would 
have shown to a son or nephew, and to have felt for him a sincere 
affection."® Like Sadoleto ten years earlier Giberti was fortunate in 
securing a patron distinguished for purity of life and patronage 
of learning, but the relationship of his patron to Leo X obliged him 
to mix far more in public affairs than Sadoleto had done in the 
house of Cardinal Olivier Caraffa, and he was soon employed on 
important diplomatic business. Contemporary poems and letters 
notice the prudence and moderation remarkable in so young a man 
in managing delicate matters. 

Doubtless Giberti continued his studies, and probably these 
became more and more religious in their character, for it was 
during the reign of Leo X that the society called the ‘ Oratory of 
Divine Love’'* was formed, of which Giberti became a member, 
and to which, according to Ballerini, he gave its name. The 
president of the society was the rector and priest of the parish, 
Julianus Dathus, and the group of men whose names Caracciolo 
cites as the first members, such as Gasparo Contarini, Jacopo 
Sadoleto, Gian Pietro Caraffa, Gaetano da Thiene, and Latino 
Juvenal, were some of Giberti’s most intimate friends through life. 
The formation of this society marked a reaction against the prevailing 
laxity in morals and indifference in religion among clergy as well as 
laity so evident from the familiar letters of the time. Some years 
later than this, when a more religious pope was on the throne, 
Giberti’s friend and secretary, Sanga, can write long letters to the 
bishop’s agent in Verona, Mentebuona, describing the charms of 
‘ La Spiga,’ the lady with whom Mentebuona is in love,” and can 
act as an intermediary in their correspondence. It is true that he 
warns him that he had better learn during his absence to do without 
her, for on his return he will find a changed Rome, where lax 
morals or occasion for scandal are no longer permissible. Worse 
stories were told of Bibbiena and Cardinal Petrucci.’ Ludovico 


'2 Vida’s ‘ Poetics,’ Codex of Vernazza, bk. i. verse 30, quoted by Tiraboschi, 
tom. vii. p. 252. 

‘8 Ballerini, cap. i. p. 2. 

 Caracciolo, Vita Pauli IV, p. 182 (Coloniae Ubiorum, 1612). 

'S Dittrich shows that he cannot have been one of the first members, because he 
did not know Sadoleto till 1534. 

6 Lettere facete, racc. Atanagi, p. 195 (29 Aug. 1524). 

1” Lettere di Principi, i. 110 (Venice, 1581). 
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Canossa, whose friendship with Giberti probably dates from this 
time, since he was in Rome during the intervals of his diplo- 
matic missions, was, we presume, interested in Castiglione’s long and 
detailed account of the first representation of Bibbiena’s ‘ Calandra’ 
in Urbino, somewhere between the years 1504 and 1518,'* and Giberti 
himself was in all probability present when, a little later than this, 
it was acted before Leo in the Vatican.’® The coarseness of this 
comedy, written by a prince of the church, is extreme. Yet even 
the rancorous Ziegler in his ‘ Vita Clementis VII’ bears witness 
to the prevailing belief in Giberti’s own virtue, and the one 
charge he does bring against him meets with no shred of support 
from any other source. Before the end of Leo’s pontificate Giberti 
took holy orders, while refusing many offices and even the mitre.” 

One would like to know Giberti’s attitude towards the Lateran 
council, and whether he sympathised with the revolt of the prelates 
against the cardinals. When he was bishop of Verona in after 
years he proved that he hada very high idea of episcopal authority, 
and in certain subjects required that it should be unimpeded in its 
exercise even by the pope himself. The burning question of the 
closing years of Leo’s reign was the question of Luther, and two 
letters of Giberti to Geronimo Aleander,” Leo’s nuntio to Germany 
for the purpose of inducing the emperor to execute the papal bull, 
give us some slight grounds for forming an opinion as to his 
attitude towards Luther and towards the third party of Erasmus. 
Aleander, though a brilliant man of letters, was not recommended 

for his mission by an exemplary life." Erasmus even went so far 
as to believe that if all other means of subduing Luther failed the 
papacy might even resort to poison, and hinted that Aleander was 
a fit instrument. But perhaps this was as groundless a suspicion 
as that with regard to the sudden death of Leo’s early friend 
Bibbiena, and with such methods Giberti’s whole life proves that 
he could not sympathise. Erasmus even feared to be poisoned 
too, for he says that Aleander was so urgent in asking him to 
dinner that he thought it more prudent to refuse. The affair of 
Luther was at times so critical that the joy of the pope and his 
ministers was unbounded when at length Aleander’s efforts were 
crowned with a fair measure of success and Luther was put under 
the ban of the empire by the diet of Worms, though his safe- 

conduct was respected. In a letter to Aleander, dated 1 May 1521, 
Giberti talks of their concern over ‘the strength of that fire which 
seemed to increase every day,’ and rejoiced at the recent more 


'8 Tettere facete, racc. Atanagi, p. 179. Pastor says it was during the carnival 
of 1513. 


® Tiraboschi, Stor. lett. d’ Italia, tom. vii. pt. iii. p. 144. 

2 Ballerini, cap. i. pp. 4 and 5. 

2! Balan, Monumenta Schism. Luther. (Ratisbon, 1884), pp. 204, 295. 
* Creighton, Hist. of the Papacy, v. 175 (ed. 1894). 
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promising development of affairs; and in another letter, dated 
22 Oct. 1521, he sends Aleander a list of headings (capitoli) of 
Erasmus’s letters, and his tone seems disapproving with regard to 
their contents. He urges Aleander to dissimulate and wait for the 
right time, not giving Erasmus meanwhile ‘ any reason to do worse, 
in order not to stir up a greater fire.’ 

It is not clear what letters are referred to, but Erasmus had 
given great offence to the enemies of Luther by refusing to write 
against him until he had read his books and studied the question. 
He had no sympathy with Luther’s methods, and no inclination 
to revolt against papal authority, but neither had he any sympathy 
with the violence of his opponents. He had written to Leo X on 
18 Sept. 1520 explaining that he had not even read Luther’s writ- 
ings,” and that he had never meant to support him, but only 
to oppose the malicious acerbity of his opponents. A little 
later than this, writing from Basle in March 1522,* Erasmus 
alludes again to the same subject. He refers to his own letters to 
Luther, and challenges his enemies to produce them, for they alone 
would be sufficient proof that he had never defended Luther, but 
rather had admonished him to write differently. After alluding 
also to a very frank expression of his views in a letter to his 
intimate friend, Bishop Fisher, he goes on to say, Adeo Lutheranus 
sum, ut me in suis professionib[us con|uiciis proscindant Luther[ani] 

. minitenturque mihi libellos contumeliosos. If he had been 
willing, he says, in three words to declare himself a Lutheran, 
videremus alium ludum apud nos et Germanos quam nune videmus. 
Lt talem hominem impetunt capitaliter, qui tot modis prorocatus, 
perstiterit in parte Catholica malens utrinque lapidari quam factioni 
sese adiungere. In this last phrase lies the essence of Erasmus’s posi- 
tion. He remains on the catholic side even though the monks and 
the ‘two theologians of Louvain,’ who hate him ‘ worse than a cat 
or a snake,’ on account of ‘good learning,’ wish to drive him by 
their persecutions into the opposite camp, and he prefers to remain 
a butt for the stones of both parties rather than ‘ join himself to 
the faction.’ 

One cannot help feeling that if Giberti had really understood 
Erasmus’s position, his hatred of party strife in matters religious, 
his belief in the supreme importance of holiness of life and genuine 
individual belief in the essential truths of Christianity, which the 
spirit of partisanship could only spoil or destroy, he would not 
have been out of sympathy with his attitude. But it may be 
that as a statesman he could not hold with a position which, 


%3 Erasmi Epist. xiv. 5 (ed. 1642). 

** Cotton MS. Vitellius B. 5 f. 44 (now numbered f. 48]. I have not been able to 
decipher some passages in this letter, but the general drift is clear. Some of the ends 
of the lines have been destroyed by fire. 
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judging merely as a private individual, he might have shared. As 
far as we can infer, therefore, from these two letters of Giberti, he 
did not think that it would be advisable for the papacy to take up 
the line indicated by Erasmus, but rather agreed with the pope 
that Luther must be crushed. And it was true that at the present 
stage of the controversy, when Luther had refused to recognise the 
papal supremacy, or the authority of general councils, when he had 
appealed to the individual conscience as the final judge of 
truth, if the Roman church and papacy were to continue to be 
organised on their present basis he must be crushed. The mistake 
was, as Creighton has pointed out,” in failing to use concilia- 
tion and to permit discussion in the earlier stages of the con- 
troversy, before men had become so much in earnest and before 
the movement had become national. Whether Giberti had seen 
the blunders of men like Eck and Cajetan in those earlier stages we 
cannot tell. He uses very strong language against the Lutherans 
in several of his diplomatic letters written as datary under Clement 
VII,” and he was to the end of his life, as his advice to Ochino at 
the critical moment of his career shows, a great stickler for obedience 
to lawfully constituted authority. 

Giberti’s political leanings during the reign of Leo are not 
very clearly defined. How far the policy of Leo X was the result 
of the influence of his cousin Giulio de’ Medici has always been a 
disputed question. When the latter was a candidate for the papacy 
at the time of the election of Adrian of Utrecht the objection was 
raised that he would be ‘no new pope.’*” On the other hand we 
know from Guicciardini that he could on occasion act in decided 
opposition to his views, as, for instance, in the case of his final suc- 
cessful war against the French. By his own showing throughout 
his cardinalate Giulio was steadily on the side of the imperialists,” 
and it seems clear that that party counted confidently on him at 
the time of his election to the papacy. In regard to Giberti’s 
political inclinations Don Juan Manuel, the imperial ambassador 
in Rome, writing to his master on 27 June 1521, says, ‘ All the 
servants of his holiness, with the exception of Johan Matheo, are 
his (i.e. the emperor’s) enemies.’ *® It is not likely that any one 
unacceptable to Charles V would have been chosen by Leo X in 
1521 to accompany Don Juan Manuel on an important mission to 
the Emperor concerning the terms on which the pope was willing 
to rescind the decree forbidding the imperial possession of Sicily.*’ 


23 History of the Papacy, vi. (ed. 1897), 177. 

% Lettere di Principi, i. 133. 

27 Brewer, Letters and Papors, Henry VIII, vol. iii. pt. ii. p. 805 (1867). 

8 Instructions to Cardinal Farnese, quoted in appendix to Ranke’s History of the 
Papacy, transl. by S. Austin (ed. 1886), iii. 183. 

*® Bergenroth, Calendar of State Papers, Spanish, ii. 355. 

* Raynaldus, Annales Eccles. tom. ix. year 1521. 
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Both Ughellus and Tiraboschi*' describe Leo’s recognition of 
Giberti’s merits and ability, and the honours heaped on him.” 
He was Leo’s secretary, and it is evident that he held a very 
important position, for when Rodrigo Nino, the imperial envoy, 
visited Rome on his way to Naples he thought it necessary to visit 
Giberti as well as Giulio de’ Medici and Leo X himself. 

We do not know whether Giberti was back in Rome on 
1 Dec. 1521, when, to the consternation of his friends and ministers, 
at the very moment when his policy of an alliance with the 
emperor was being crowned with success, and the French, having lost 
Milan, Parma, Piacenza, and Cremona, were on the point of being 
driven out of North Italy, Leo died suddenly at the early age of 
forty-three.* The imperialist candidate for the papacy was Giulio 
de’ Medici, from whom they had every reason to hope for a con- 
tinuance of the imperialist policy. His clection would probably have 
been carried but for the strong dislike to have two popes in succession 
from the same family, a precedent which might tend towards making 
the papacy an hereditary office. When he saw that his own election 
was impossible Cardinal de’ Medici proposed to the conclave that 
their suffrages should fall on some absent member of the sacred 
college, and suggested the name of the cardinal of Tortosa, an 
old man with a reputation for piety. He would, moreover, be 
agreeable to the imperialists as the former tutor of Charles V, who 
would therefore be unlikely to resist his influence. To their own 
subsequent bewilderment and regret, and to the great indignation of 
the Roman people,* an unknown foreigner was accordingly elected. 

It seems to have been after the close of the conclave on 5 Jan. that 
Cardinal de’ Medici despatched Giberti on a second mission to the 
emperor, who was then in the Low Countries.” He was anxious 
to secure the secret promise of the emperor’s support in the next 
conclave, which, owing to the age of the new pope, could not be far 
distant. From Brussels, where he was some time previous to 18 
March 1522, since a letter of Paolo Giovio’s of that date thanks him 
for his kind letter written thence,** Giberti went on to England,” 


*\ Italia Sacra, v. 958, Stor. lett. d’ Italia, tom. vii. pt. i. lib. ii. p. 252. 

* Renazzi, in his Storia dell’ Universita degli Studj di Roma, mentions Giberti 
as an instance of Leo’s recognition of men of letters, and it is probable that he first 
won the pope’s notice as a youth of promise in this direction (vol. ii. 4, &c.) 

3 1 Dec. 1521, Clerk to Wolsey (Brewer, Letters and Papers, vol. iii.) 

* Cotton MS. Vitellius B. 5, f. 30 [33]. Pace to Wolsey, 28 Jan. 1522: ‘I have 
found the cardinals here in that case that none of them dare mof{ve] one foot out of 
his house for fea[r] of the people, which hourly crieth against them . . .’ 

%$ Ballerini, Vita Giberti, p. 5. 

% Lettere facete, race. Atanagi. 
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but there are, unfortunately, so far as I have been able to discover, 
no records of his mission extant. Thence he continued his journey 
possibly to France,** and certainly to Spain, from which he 
returned in August 1522 in the train of the new pope, who had 
taken the name of Adrian VI. ‘The first man in Italy to hear of 
the pope’s arrival was the Cardinal de’ Medici, then at Leghorn, for 
when the galleys drew near to the Ligurian coast Giberti rowed in 
a boat to land and despatched a courier to notify the fact to his 
patron. We need not concern ourselves here with Adrian’s brief 
reign, for no records have come down to us of the part played 
during it by Giberti. He seems to have felt, as one of his letters 
shows, that he owed a debt of gratitude to Wolsey for ‘ preserving 
his fortunes under Adrian VI,’ but there is no trace of what the 
obligation was. Adrian tried to restore the primitive ideal of the 
papacy as a purely spiritual power, and to secure its independence 
of the great powers of Europe, only to find that he had thereby 
reduced it to impotence. 

Neither Giberti nor his patron is likely to have had much fellow- 
feeling with the new pope when they found what manner of 
man he was. Adrian had little sympathy with the new learning. 
He could not appreciate art and did not care to play the part of a 
Maecenas. He offended Italian taste by his parsimony, which it 
was not known was due no less to necessity than to personal taste.‘° 
The last German pope is a pathetic figure in history, for he 
recognised clearly the two great needs of the moment which it 
behoved the papacy to meet, without having the power to carry out 
his aims. His whole heart was set on succouring the Christians 
of Hungary and Rhodes, and the first money he could scrape 
together was devoted to this purpose. Although without sympathy 
with the new theology, and unable in consequence to follow the 
wise advice of Erasmus and undo the harm caused by his pre- 
decessor, he made an honest attempt to carry out the reform in 
discipline and morals recommended by Egidius of Viterbo." 
What he could do single-handed with regard to the reform of the 
papal office he did, but he found it almost impossible to get the 
requisite number of cardinals when he wished to hold a consistory 
to pass any important remedial measure. He seems to have been 
without the requisite sense of proportion and fitness necessary for 
the work, and in his attempts to purify the papacy he only lowered 
its prestige in the eyes of Europe. Moreover the reforms he in- 

88 Ballerini, p. 5. 

% Lettere di Principi, i. 106 (Negri to Micheli, 15 Aug. 1522). 

He had inherited a large debt from Leo X. 

“He had apparently known Egidius when he was nuncio in Spain in 1519. 
Hoffer thinks that the state paper drawn up by Egidius in recommendation of reform 
was sent by Adrian VI to Erasmus after his accession, when they corresponded about 
reform and Adrian invited Erasmus to come and help him carry out the reform in Rome. 
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troduced were not really radical ; they were a mere tinkering up 
of a system which was no longer in harmony with the times, but 
had outgrown its mission, and no personal attractiveness or force 
of personality made these reforms palatable to those who were 
injured by them. He was severe without sympathy. He asserted 
the papal authority as absolute without any attempt to win men’s 
obedience by the reasonableness of its action, and he made this 
assertion even while he recognised its practical powerlessness. 
Adrian’s brief reign was a complete failure, and its only result 
was to make it certain that his successor would be an Italian and 
a member of one of the great families. It would be on political 
grounds that .the suffrages for the new pope would be cast. 
Adrian VI died on 14 Sept., and the conclave met to elect his 
successor on 1 Oct. Its sittings were unusually protracted, and 
it was not until 18 Nov. that, in Girolamo Negri’s words, 
‘the Holy Ghost descended and Cardinal de’ Medici was chosen 
pope.’ *? Considerable cleverness was shown by Clement VII in the 
management of his election, for he succeeded in becoming pope 
without owing his success to either of the great powers. ‘That 
God inspired his election is clear,’ runs the report of the election 
sent to Charles V, ‘ as neither the emperor nor the king (of France) 
had .been able to influence even such cardinals as had their 
bishoprics in their states.’** Seldom had greater satisfaction 
been shown at the choice of the cardinals. The populace rejoiced 
at the election of a Medici who might be expected to restore the 
magnificence of Leo’s court. Men of letters rejoiced, for Giulio as 
cardinal had steadily befriended scholars.** Girolamo Negri, writing 
to Marcantonio Micheli on the day of the election and mention- 
ing the names of the new pope and his datary and two secretaries, 
adds ‘ all good men and our friends.’ The emperor had obtained the 
election of the very man whom he had recommended to the duke 
of Sessa as the first on his list of candidates. Henry VIII had 
placed only Wolsey before him. .The French party had, it is true, 
opposed Medici, but Alberto Pio, count of Carpi, the French 
ambassador, had used his influence for him. The duke of Sessa 
explained this attitude as due to ‘ his old friendship with De’ Medici’ 
being ‘stronger than his party spirit,’ but it is possible that he 
knew that his master would not have a strong character to deal 
with, and that his election. would therefore not be unfavourable to 
French interests. It would seem that even during Leo’s lifetime, 
when by his own showing Giulio de’ Medici did so much to help the 
imperial cause, he had begun to be dissatisfied with the results, and 
there may have been some truth in the charge of sympathy with the 


* Lettere di Principi, i. 119 (Negri to Micheli, 18 Noy. 1523), 
‘’ Bergenroth, Calendar of State Papers, Spanish, 19 Nov. 1523. 
““ Lettere di Principi, i. 119 (Negri to Micheli), 
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French side brought against him at the time of the conclave which 
elected Adrian by Cardinal Colonna in conversation with Clerk.” 

Never surely was there a pope who more generally disappointed 
expectations. Yet it seems strange that such expectations should 
ever have been formed of him. Discerning men even at the 
time recognised the weakness of the pope’s character. Marco 
Foscari, Venetian ambassador in Rome from 1522 to 1526, in the 
report he presented to his government on his return from his 
embassy,** describes Clement as hom prudente e savio, ma longo a 
risotversi, et di qua vien le sue operation varie. Discorre ben, vede 
tutto, ma 2 molto timido; niun in materia di stato pol-con lui, alde 
tutti e poi fa quello li par; homo justo et homo di dio. The duke of 
Sessa wrote to the emperor on 23 Feb. 1524, ‘The pope is very 
reserved, irresolute, and decides few things for himself... He 
likes to give himself the appearance of being independent, but the 
result shows that he is governed by others.’ The truth was that 
Clement was too clear-sighted. He appreciated too justly the 
difficulties which lay in his path, and action became embarrassed. 
A true Medici, he inclined always to temporise, and this difficulty 
in bringing him to espouse boldly any side was felt at once by the 
ambassadors of foreign states. ‘There is as much craft and policy 
in him as in any man,’ wrote Clerk to Wolsey on 2 Dec. 1523. 

With such a character the nature of the influences to which he 
was subject became a very important matter. Clement depended 
on the counsels of two men, Gian Matteo Giberti and Nicholas 
Schomberg, archbishop of Capua. One of his very first. acts as 
pope was to appoint Giberti his datary. In his hands the office 
became not only one of the highest dignities of the curia but a 
sort of informal, permanent, and confidential secretaryship for 
foreign affairs.and all the most important state business. ‘ His 
opinion is asked upon all kinds of business. The pope likes him 
much.’ *? Questo datario e il cuor del papa, reports Marin Sanuto 
in his diary for September 1524. Yet Giberti at this time, when 
he became the second man in Rome, was only twenty-eight. His 
house, built by himself according to the designs of Giulio Romano, 
stood near the gate of the papal palace, and had internal communi- 
cation with it.“* Giberti’s biographer, Ballerini, painstaking as his 
work is, has not made Giberti, the man, live before us. Yet I 
think we can discern in him the lines of a strong character. Of a 
hot and passionate nature,‘? which he learnt to keep well under 

* Letters and Papers, Henry VIII, vol. iii. pt. ii. p. 804 segg. (Clerk to Wolsey, 
December 1521). 


*® Marin Sanuto, I Diarii, vol. xli. fase. elxxv. p. 283 (Venezia, 1894), 
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control, inclined to err rather on the side of hardness than softness, 
according to the testimony of Francesco della Torre, who lived in 
his house for eighteen years, we can see in his struggles with in- 
subordinate ecclesiastics in his diocese in later years how unbending 
he could be where it was a matter of principle. In the account of 
the conclave of 1523 sent to Henry VIII by the bishop of Bath 
and Wells it is said with regard to the election of Clement that 
‘one thing damaged him from the beginning—the arrogance of 
Johan Matheo Giberti, who has great influence over him.’ We 
read also in Sanuto’s diary that on one occasion ‘ the datary had 
said that if the pope did not conclude such a league, which is his 
own good and that of all Italy, he will depart and no more stay 
in Rome.’ 

The foreign policy of Clement VII was a failure. It conducted 
the papacy to the greatest humiliation it had experienced since the 
time of Boniface VIII. It is an interesting and unsolved problem 
whether this policy was the pope’s own or due to Giberti, and, if 
to the latter, whether the failure was inevitably inherent in the 
policy or was owing to the vacillation of Clement and to his inability 
to carry out consistently the policy of his minister. I am inclined 
to think that the policy of a French alliance, which was the rock on 
which the papacy made shipwreck, was Giberti’s; but whether 
the failure was inevitable, and if inevitable whether it was noble or 
ignoble, is a harder question to answer. 

Although Giberti, like his patron, seems to have been imperialist 
in his sympathies under Leo X, he does not appear to have been 
very confidently counted on by the duke of Sessa at the time of the 
election of Clement. ‘We must win over Johan Matheo’ is a 
phrase which occurs more than once in the diplomatic correspond- 
ence. ‘Johan Matheo is very much dissatisfied.’ But by 1524 he 
was seen to be in sympathy with the French party. Probably the 
change of front was due to the same causes in both pope and 
minister. In the time of Alexander VI the great danger to the 
independence of Italy had been from France, a nation already 
compact and self-conscious, and with a strong monarchy and cen- 
tralised government. But that was before Ferdinand the Catholic 
had begun his conquest of Naples, and before the marriage of 
Philip and Juana had foreshadowed the dangerous power of the 
monarchy of Charles V and Philip II. The empire had been weak, 
because Germany was not yet consolidated into a nation; it 
became dangerously strong through its union with the Spanish 
crown, for Spain was a nation, and one in which the royal power 
was fast developing at the expense of all the other members of the 
body politic. Just at first the fact of the increase of strength to 
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the empire was hidden by the revolt of the comuneros, but yet it. 
was from Spain only that Charles V could wring money, and it was. 
the Spanish soldiery on which he mainly depended for his Italian 
wars. The imperial advance in Italy had been steady, and, as 
Ranke shows, it had been effected with the help, or at any rate the 
connivance, of the popes. It had restored the Medici in Florence. 
Under Alexander VI it had established itself in Lower Italy, under 
Julius II in Central Italy, and under Leo X through the conquest 
of Milan in North Italy. Yet the imperial successes had brought 
no corresponding advantage to Italy. Milan was conquered from 
the French, but the investiture of Sforza was delayed. If the 
emperor held both Milan and Naples the independence of the rest 
of Italy would be merely nominal, and the papacy could not retain 
any real independence of action. 

There is no doubt that Clement VII on his accession longed for 
peace above éverything. He had been Leo’s vice-chancellor, and as 
such had conducted the correspondence with Aleander at the time of 
the diet of Worms. He was, therefore, well informed in German 
affairs, and he realised far more than his predecessors the serious- 
ness of the Lutheran question. For the solution of this question 
peace was the first requisite. He had hitherto supported the emperor, 
believing that it was in the interests of peace to increase the im- 
perial power and so bring about a balance between the rivals. But 
when Bourbon’s treason put a formidable weapon into the hands of 
Charles, and the imperial victory and expulsion of the French from 
North Italy was seen not to result in peace, but in far-reaching and 
most formidable plans for the threefold invasion of France, the 
pope began to lend an ear more readily to Giberti, and to see if 
peace could not be obtained by some other road. Almost as soon 
as he was electe@ the idea of an Italian league floated’ before 
Clement’s eyes. Marco Foscari, Venetian ambassador at Rome, 
writing on 23 Nov. 1523 to the Council of Ten, reported the pope’s 
wish for an alliance with Venice, to be followed up by one with the 
duke of Milan also.*® Foscari admitted his noble aims: ‘the 
pope’s loftiness of mind is great, and he seems to be thinking of the 
universal good and the pacification of Christendom, and of pro- 
ceeding afterwards against the infidel.” The imperial ambassador 
in Rome was obliged to confess that he could not induce Clement 
to declare dgainst France. He did not, of course, formally withdraw 
as pope from the league which as cardinal he had helped to form, 
but he refused to change the défensive league into an offensive one. 
‘I am afraid,’ wrote the duke of Sessa to the emperor on 24 Feb. 
1524, ‘that the pope, as a good Italian, wishes to wait until he 
sees what turn affairs in Italy will take.’ For when Clement VII 
was elected no one could foresee the issue of affairs in Lombardy, 

© Baumgarten, Geschichte Karls V, 1. i. 285 (Stuttgart 1886). 
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where the armies of the rival monarchs were encamped. When at 
the end of November a French conquest of Milan seemed possible, 
Foscari reports that he had heard from a friend of Giberti that the 
pope would not be averse. What Clement probably desired and 
hoped for was an alliance with France, by which the king should 
promise to rest content with the acquisition of the duchy of Milan. 
Had it been possible to follow up such a treaty with France 
by a similar one with the emperor, binding Charles to remain 
satisfied with the possession of Naples, he would have secured the 
balance of power he desired, and given a chance of freedom to 
Italy. 

It is this policy which I believe was Giberti’s. Although the 
mass of Giberti’s correspondence belongs to this period between 
1524 and 1527, scarcely any private letters of his survive, and it is 
therefore very difficult to discern how far the datary was carrying 
out his own ideas and how far those of his master. The reasons 
for thinking that Giberti had a controlling influence on the pope in 
this matter of a balance of power in Italy, to be attained if possible 
by a universal peace, and, if not, by an alliance with France, the 
power least dangerous to Italy, are, first, that this was the policy 
pursued whenever the absence of Nicholas Schomberg on diplomatic 
missions left him in undivided possession of the pope’s ear. In 
fact Schomberg’s long absences were probably arranged with this 
very purpose, for we find the imperial ambassador expressing the 
opinion, when Schomberg was at Piacenza ill of the gout and 
nominally waiting for an answer to the peace proposals, that 
‘ Giberti kept him there.’ The most important missions with this 
object, such as that to the camps before Pavia in 1525, were under- 
taken by Giberti himself, and it was undoubtedly the opinion of the 
imperialists themselves that he was their most dangerous enemy. 
Their rancour on this account lasted long after he had withdrawn 
from political affairs. On the occasions when this policy was for- 
saken by the pope we find Giberti taking the opposite side. No 
student of Giberti’s episcopate will think him a vacillating or time- 
serving character, yet the pope’s policy is marked by weakness and 
vacillation, a fact which can be explained by his own natural diffi- 
culty in making up his mind, combined with this division in his 
household. Giberti and Alberto Pio, count of Carpi, ‘ the devil’ 
who ‘knows everything,’ as. Sessa calls him, pulled one way ; 
Schomberg and the duke of Sessa, Charles V’s ambassador, the 
other. Feeling between the two factions often ran so high that 
among the subordinates it even led to scenes of personal violence. 
Pietro Aretino was banished from Rome about this time, the second 
time in one year, because he had brought the charge against’ 
Giberti of having planned an assault on him in the streets of Rome, 
in which he was wounded. The assault seems to have been really 
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due to an unauthorised excess of zeal on the part of Achille del 
Volta, a member of Giberti’s household, who bitterly resented the 
scurrilous lampoons of Aretino on his master. The fact that 
Giberti belonged to the French party was quite enough to make 
the bitter and envious Aretino attach himself to that of the 
imperialists, his only motive apparently being his hatred of the 
high-minded young ecclesiastic, hatred called forth by the feeling 
that the worst he could do provoked nothing but contempt. 

It was natural that both Clement VII and Giberti, who had 
leant towards the imperial side during the two previous pontifi- 
cates, should now begin to incline to a French alliance ; for their 
supreme desire was peace, and it had become clear that victory 
only led the imperialists into a more aggressive line of action. The 
counter-invasion of France and the siege of Marseilles in July 1524 
were undertaken in direct opposition to the pope’s advice. When 
this failed, and Francis I in person in October 1524 followed hard 
on the steps of the retreating army over the Alps and Milan fell 
into his hands, the complete victory of France seemed imminent. 
Was there any truth in that mysterious hint of Richard Pace that 
he had heard from a very important personage that the king of 
France was crossing the Alps into Italy tirato dal Pontifice? He 
himself had no belief in it, and declared to Surian that if the pope 
were really French after all he had said to him and negociated 
previously ‘he would never believe anything again nor be a 
Christian.’ In all this tangled web of intrigue it is impossible to 
discern how the pope really stood towards France at the time. 
There is extant a very warm letter of thanks from Francis I to 
Clement, dated 2 Jan. 1524, but the nature of the obligation is not 
expressed.*? 

Now when the imperial troops marched out of Milan by one 
gate as the French vanguard entered it by another, and escaped 
to Lodi and Pavia, while the duke of Bourbon -hastened to Germany 
for reinforcements, it seemed probable that before his return there 
would be no imperial army left for him to reinforce. Only nine 
days before the battle of Pavia was fought the doge of Venice 
wrote a warning letter to Clement VII, urging him to hasten his: 
negociations for peace before the French won too complete a victory. 
The only chance which might, he conceived, falsify this result was 
an invasion of France by the English. 1 

It seems strange that Giberti and Clement could have con- 
ceived it possible to persuade the king of France to check his course 
on the verge of almost certain victory, unless indeed France was 
under deeper secret obligations to the pontiff than appears. Yet on 
1 Nov. 1524 Giberti, accompanied by the Florentine Paolo Vettori, 


: 5! Instructions to Cardinal Farnese, in Ranke’s Hist. of the Papacy, iii. 183. 
5? Balan, Monumenta Saeculi XVI. (Oeniponte, 1885), p. 267. 
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was despatched on a twofold mission to Lannoy and the Most 
Christian king.’ The pope’s proposals to the viceroy were that 
Milan should be separated entirely from the French crown and 
given to the second son of Francis, who should receive investiture 
from the emperor and rule as an Italian prince. While the nego- 
tiations were being carried on both armies should retreat, the 
French over the Alps and the viceroy to the Neapolitan kingdom, 
the Milanese being deposited as a pledge in the pontiff’s hands. 
But Pescara had now had time to recruit and refresh his exhausted 
troops, and reinforcements were speedily expected from the Tyrol 
and Swabia; the haughty answer of Lannoy, therefore, was that 
the emperor would never treat while the Most Christian king held a 
foot of Italian soil. At first matters did not look more promising 
when Giberti passed on into the French camp. Francis was puffed 
up with vainglory, and boasted that he would not stop until he had 
conquered Naples. Failing to get the universal peace desired by 
the pope, Giberti’s diplomacy yet won a signal triumph; for on 
12 Dec. a defensive league of peace and alliance between the pope, 
France, and Venice was solemnly sworn to in the deepest secrecy 
at Rome. In spite of the profound secrecy of these proceedings 
the duke of Sessa soon became suspicious. 


The datary Johan Matheo (he wrote to the emperor on 30 Nov.), 
who had been sent to the king of France, acted at first honestly, but 
soon gave way to inordinate passion and the hatred he has of him (i.e. the 
emperor). He magnifies the power of the king of France and intention- 
ally underrates his (the emperor's) advising the pope to do what is best 
for the apostolic see. . . . But the datary writes worse things. He tells 
the pope that the king of France is sending troops to attack Naples, and 
begs him to give the French troops a free passage through his states. 


The proposal to send the duke of Albany to attack Naples, 
therefore, came not from the pope, but from either Francis I him- 
self or Giberti, and there’ seems reason to believe that it was a 
clever suggestion on the part of the latter in order to effect what 
he had not been able to do by means of a treaty with the viceroy— 
namely, the withdrawal of the imperial forces from Lombardy. 
For the siege of Pavia proved a longer matter than had been 
expected, and on 18 Dec. the Venetian envoy was informed by 
Giberti that it was necessary for the pope and Venice to help the 
French to the possession of Lombardy, if no other way was open 
by a movement on the Neapolitan border. Venice and the pope 
between them must supply the count of Carpi with the necessary 
funds for the expedition. When Foscari doubted the senate’s con- 
sent to the project, Giberti added, ‘As the defensive alliance has 


*~ 8% Lettere di Principi, i. 136 (Sadoleto to M. Raffael Hieronimo, 4 Oct. 1524). 
4 Mignet, Rivalité de Francois I** et de Charles-Quint, ii. 22 (Paris, 1875). 
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been secret, this can be secret too. You can give the money 
secretly to me, and the pope can give it to Carpi.’*> Apparently 
there was an attempt to detach Genoa from the emperor’s side also, 
but all in the greatest secrecy. The expedition of the duke of © 
Albany. very nearly had the effect Giberti desired. The idea of an 
invasion of a kingdom without either a ruler or an army-excited 
the liveliest fears in Lannoy, and on 5 Dec. he wrote a warning letter 
to Charles, urging him to make peace before worse befell. ‘ Take 
care,’ he said ; ‘ you may lose a crown in winning a duke’s cap. It 
is a dear bargain.’** The viceroy even went so far as to contem- 
plate a retreat to Naples, and Pescara had difficulty in dissuading 
him from such a fatal step. The whole stratagem might, there- 
fore, have been successful but for the fact that the emperor was 
made of stronger stuff than his viceroy. 

But Clement VII was not able to keep his alliance with France 
secret long, for that would not have suited the French king. The 
march of Albany also through the papal state must receive some 
explanation. So on 5 Jan. the pope notified his treaty to the 
emperor, but only as an agreement that neither power would molest 
the other. He asserted that he had been forced to allow the march 
of Albany, since he was unarmed and could not resist it. That the 
pope had no intention of allowing Albany to conquer Naples is clear 
from the interesting letters of the bishop of Bath and Wells, a 
most discerning man, to Wolsey, dated 7 Jan. and 13 Feb., in 
which he shows that the pope would even use force to prevent such 
a calamity. . 

The emperor felt the pope’s desertion keenly, and burst into a 
passionate invective, which in so reserved and cold a man impressed 
Contarini greatly. The position of Charles at that time indeed 
seemed almost desperate. The king of England showed signs of 
suspicion and alienation, for the emperor had twice failed him in 
joint undertakings at the critical moment. There were obstacles 
in the way of the Portuguese marriage; the regent of the Nether- 
lands declared that the country was absolutely unable to supply 
more money, and Charles himself was ill of a quartan fever. Yet 
the cold persistency of Charles was unshaken. No idea of giving 
way to Lannoy’s suggestion ever crossed his mind. The greater 
the obstacles the more indomitable rose his spirit to confront them. 
‘I will come to Italy,’ he cried, ‘to chastise that poltroon of a 
pope.’ Most significant of all were the words reported by Contarini, 
‘Perhaps some day Martin Luther will become a man of worth. 
But it did not suit the emperor’s purpose as yet to be the avowed 
enemy of the pope. That might have only. driven Clement further 
into the arms of his enemies, and the possible adhesion of 
Henry VIII to any Italian league was always a danger to be taken 
5> Baumgarten, n. i. p. 371, 56 Mignet, ii. 22, 
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into account. So he told the duke of Sessa to go on dissembling 
with that dissembler (Giberti), but threatened that some day he 
would ‘ make up his accounts.’ 

The solution of affairs was, however, to lie not with the diploma- 
tist but with the general. On 24 Feb. the whole situation was 
changed by the victory of the imperialists at Pavia and the capti- 
vity of the French king. When the news of the battle reached 
Clement his fears became acute, for he was afraid that his corre- 
spondence with Francis might have fallen into the hands of the 
enemy. He was somewhat reassured by the terms in which the 
victory was announced to him by Lannoy, for he was still treated 
as an ally who would rejoice at the news. 

In this time of universal alarm, when it seemed as if nothing 
stood between Charles and the conquest of Italy, the attitude of 
Venice was worthy of her great traditions. The danger of Italy 
was realised, and instead of any selfish desire for security the one 
idea of Venice was to bind the Italian states together in a league 
for the defence of Italian freedom. ‘The Venetians are arming 
and pressing the pope to do the same,’ reports Clerk to Wolsey on 
19 March. In Sanuto’s ‘ Diaries,’ under the date of 25 March also, 
we read, ‘ A letter was posted toour envoy . . . tostir up the pope 
to work for the peace and union of Italy, and we wish to be bound 
up in the same fortunes as his holiness. .-. .’ Giberti was 
apparently sent to Venice to conduct the negotiations,*’ and matters 
went as far as drawing up the articles of the league which 
Henry VIII was invited to join.®* 

But in this crisis of the fortunes of Italy the weakness of the 
pope’s character made itself felt. The archbishop of Capua had 
returned after the battle; so he was again subjected to opposing 
influences. Giberti also was absent for a time; and the influence 
of the bishop of Bath and Wells was thrown into the scale of the 
imperialist party. Clement became convinced that the safest 
course for him to pursue was to ally himself with the emperor. That 
would at least save the states of the church from being plundered 
by the ferocious Spanish soldiery. Nevertheless the pope was not 
really satisfied with the imperial alliance, and on one pretext and 
another delayed its ratification. This dissatisfaction he concealed 
at first, but there was no attempt to disguise it when in June 
1525 Francis I was removed to Spain. Under the influence of 
their alarm and dissatisfaction an Italian league was once more 
forming. Ludovico Canossa, Giberti’s intimate friend, was at 
Venice informally negotiating it, Mareo Foscari, the Venetian 
ambassador, was having daily audiences with the pope, and by July 
Sessa was obliged to confess to the emperor that he had been 


*7 Lettere di Principi, 7 March 1526 (anonymous). 
58 Ibid. p. 157 (Giberti to the nuncio in England, 16 March), 
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deceived and that Giberti’s influence over Clement was as strong 
as ever. 


He . . . meddles underhand with politics, and receives all those who 
come here for the proposed negotiations. True he dissembles as much 
as he can, pretending that he has nothing to do with these matters, but I 
would swear to the contrary, since there is no affair, great or small, 


that the pope does not communicate to him, he being his only pet 
son.*9 


It was at this juncture of affairs and during the autumn 
months of 1525 that the plot was set on foot to win over the victor 
of Pavia. To the marquis of Pescara more than any one else 
Charles V had owed that great success, and he had at first acknow- 
ledged the greatness of the debt.” But the promised reward had 
not been forthcoming.“ Yet Pescara was often involved in private 
debt through his attempts to supply the imperial troops with bare 
necessaries, and his deep discontent was evident to the acute 
chancellor of Milan, Girolamo Morone. The idea of winning him 
to the imperial side with the offer of the commandership-in-chief 
of the forces of the league and the crown of Naples seems to have 
emanated from Morone,®? but was approved of by the pope. It is 
extraordinary to find Giberti mixed up with a scheme which was 
not only wild and hopeless from the beginning—for Pescara was 
a Spaniard by family, tradition, and training, if not by place of 
birth—but was an attempt against the honour of the husband of 
his friend Vittoria Colonna. Yet Giberti not only wrote in the 
pope’s name to Pescara, confirming Morone’s promises, but Mente- 
buena, Giberti’s confidential servant, was despatched to give this 
confirmation in person. Gregorovius says that Giberti was against 
the plot at first and warned the pope, but that afterwards he took 
it up eagerly. 

Even after the plot had been betrayed to the emperor by 
Pescara himself, and the pope’s cabals stood revealed, Clement did 
not boldly and openly espouse the Italian cause. He believed that 
delay would be to his advantage, for it would enable him to see the 
issue of affairs between the emperor and the Most Christian king. 
Yet in reality the effective help of France could only have been 
expected when it had something to gain, and the pope did not 
meet his ally generously. So missions and counter-missions still 
went on, and the emperor spared no effort to win the alliance of 


5° See also in Sanuto, I Diarii, 21 Aug. 1526, Andrea Navagero to the council of 
ten 


® Carteggio di Vittoria Colonna, p. 27 (Charles V to Vittoria Colonna, 26 March 
1525). 
* Ibid. p. 29 (Vittoria Colonna to Charles V, 1 May 1525). 


* Morone’s motives were patriotic. See Villari’s Niccold Machiavelli e suoi Tempi, 
iii. 295. 
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the pope, which must always be financially important to any 
sovereign. When the emperor’s concessions failed to satisfy 
Clement, Don Miguel de Herrera asked for two months’ delay, in 
order that Charles might be further consulted. Clement granted 
it, though by so doing he prevented the formation of the Italian 
league and spoilt all the patriotic plans. For the emperor’s army 
was destitute of money, Pescara was dead and De Leyva seriously 
ill, while the allies could have soon taken the field. There is no 
evidence to show what view Giberti took of this delay, but it is clear 
that it at any rate pressed home to France the unwelcome truth 
that no Italian league would help it; and the treaty of Madrid 
was signed on 13 Jan. 1526, the pope evidently foreseeing and 
encouraging its repudiation from the first. 

The Italian league of 1525 could now become the European 
league of 1526, which on 22 May was signed at Cognac. The 
European league Clement was not afraid to join, and he did not 
stop to consider whether in reality its European character gave it 
any increase of strength. For once the pope acted too precipi- 
tately. The holy league of Cognac was formed without proper 
guarantees that its members would observe their promises. Yet 
this precipitate action was forced on the pope; for Morone’s 
treason and the emperor’s assertion of Sforza’s complicity had 
given the imperialists a pretext for attacking the duchy. Francesco 
Sforza was holding out gallantly in the citadel of Milan, and to 
relieve him speedily was a primary necessity of the war. What 
really happened was that the league of 1526 was for all the 
purposes of actual warfare a purely Italian league, whose main 
strength lay in the pope and Venice, while the European members 
gave it no real increase of strength, but only served to feed delusive 
hopes. 

The final effort for Italian independence was begun with bright 
hopes and much fervour. There was a strong popular feeling 
against the imperialist troops, whom Machiavelli calls ‘ beasts 
who have only the faces and voices of men.’ In June the people 
of Piedmont even rose and destroyed a whole company.” Yet 
the effort was foredoomed to failure. Not only did the great 
powers fail the league, but even as regards the Italian states 
much was defective. There was a paucity of great leaders. The 
duke of Urbino, who commanded the Venetian contingent, was dis- 
tinguished by excessive caution, which some called pusillanimity. 
He bore also ill-will to the house of Medici. Francesco Guicciar-— 
dini’s plans showed a real comprehension of affairs, but he was 
unpopular with the army and despised by the duke of Urbino as a 

®} Mendoza to Charles V, 28 June. 


*! Gayangos, Calendar of State Papers, Spanish, iv. pt. 1, 20, gives the letter 
Clement himself proving this. 
*® Baumgarten, 1. ii. p. 505. 
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“man of law.’ Cardinal Trivulzio had a good name and won some 
decided successes, but his army was an instrument. which broke in 
his hand, The leaders with the most brilliant military qualities 
were Renzo da Ceri.and Giovanni de’ Medici, and the latter died at 
the critical moment. The league suffered, as all confederations 
between states theoretically equal must suffer, from lack of unity. 
Each member provided with its own contingent of troops its own 
captain. Guicciardini realised the urgent need of a speedy 
decisive stroke which should save the citadel of Milan and 
encourage France and England to be more than nominal allies. 
Giberti too realised this, and also the importance of the schemes 
to detach Genoa from the imperial side.“ Both these great 
successes were within reach, and both failed through the fault of 
the duke of Urbino. Finally he made no attempt to stop the 
onward march of Frundsberg’s troop, and he did not press on to 
save Rome from the attack of Bourbon, or to take advantage of 
the disorders which followed the first horrors of the sack. The 
one excuse which can be made by his defenders for some of these 
acts of excessive caution lies in the character of the troops of the 
league. There were very few regular troops, and the bands of 
mercenary soldiers led by captains of adventure had imitated the 
cruelty and insubordination of the Spanish soldiery, and were 
deficient in the ‘ true courage born of sentiment.’ — 

The secret correspondence of Giberti and Cardinal Trivulzio in 
1527 is full of the groans of the latter over the disorder and mutiny 
in his camp. Their behaviour was naturally rendered worse by 
the irregularity of their pay. Moreover the towns had lost their 
military spirit. Florence grumbled at the burdens of the war, and 
in Rome there were nearly 30,000 able-bodied men at the time of 
the entry of Bourbon’s troops, yet no stand was made on the 
bridges which connected the Trastevere and the city. ‘ The great- 
ness of the cause at stake was only understood by a few. There’ 
was no Italy to grasp the idea. Venice realised it, for the 
Venetians were always ‘ the best Italians’ of that age, and Giberti 
fully realised it. ‘This war,’ he writes to the bishop of Veruli, on 
10 June 1526, ‘ is not for a point of honour, or for vengeance, or for 
the safety of one city, but it concerns the well-being or the 
perpetual servitude of all Italy.’ In this struggle ‘ posterity will 
be envious that it was not born in these times, to be sharers and 
spectators of so great a good.’ 

But perhaps the most important element of weakness in the 
league was the character of the pope himself, and the faint-hearted- 
ness and vacillation he showed at critical moments. When Ugo da 
Moncada was sent on his mission by the emperor in the June of 
1526, the most favourable offers could not induce Clement to play 

°° Lettere di Principi, i. 184 (Giberti to M. Capino, 5 June 1526). 
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false to his confederates. He remained firm, and Moncada left 
Rome bent on vengeance. But a crushing blow was dealt to 
Clement’s new-born fervour by the capitulation of the citadel of 
Milan on 24 July 1526. A letter of Raince, the secretary to the 
French embassy in Rome, gives us a description of the dismay of 
the pope and his ministers, whom he describes as ‘ more dead than 
alive.’ 


I was yesterday with his holiness (he writes), and think I have 
never seen a man so bewildered, vexed, and troubled as he was. He is 
half ill with dissatisfaction. . . . You will not believe, monseigneur, what 
is being said by the highest persons in the Curia about our behaviour till 
now, and the way we have drawn back. 


Gradually the unpalatable truth came home to Clement that 
all France and England meant to give was empty words. More- 
over the new war taxes had roused disaffection among the populace. 
The condition of Rome became daily more alarming, and the 
attitude of the Colonnesi, arming in their castles, more suspicious. 
Clement and Giberti saw only too clearly the dangers of their 
situation. Giberti’s letters to Wolsey and to the nuncio in France 
became daily more urgent, till, as Gregorovius says, it is difficult to 
believe that these spirited appeals were written by a priest. The 
pope even gave up at last an integral part of his scheme—namely, 
the investiture of Sforza in Milan, and secretly offered it to 
Francis. ‘We have gone to the republic of Plato for counsel,’ 
confessed Giberti, ‘and having wished to free Italy, we have 
become instead slaves with her ; nor is there any remedy, except to 
yield to the king the thing he desires.’ 

But the attitude of the Venetians made it impossible for Francis 
to venture to accept the offer, and Clement became reluctantly con- 
vinced that help would not arrive in time from either France or 
England. As early as 24 June 1526 Alberto Pio had foreseen the 
plot of the imperialists with the discontented Colonna, which was 
now carried out, as there seems little doubt to believe, with the 
consent of Charles V. It was little wonder that the pope, over- 
whelmed by the accumulation of difficulties in his path, listened to 
the insidious promises of Ugo da Moncada and made. the truce of 
22 Aug. In the moment of his greatest peril he disarmed himself 
and left himself open to the mercy of his hereditary foe. But if 
the pope’s judgment had fled before the rush of events the charge 
cannot be brought against Giberti, for we know that he did his 
utmost to prevent the signing of the truce.’ How utterly Rome lay 
at the mercy of the treacherous enemy, and how entirely unexpected 
was the attack of the Colonnesi which followed on 20 Sept., we 
realise when we read the private correspondence of the time. 


* Molini, Documenti di Storia d’ Italia, i. 262 (Alberti Pio’ to Francis I). 
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Girolamo Negri, writing on 24 Oct. 1526 to Messer Marcantonio 
Micheli, describes how, when he was dressing in the morning, 
shouts were raised in the neighbourhood that the Colonnesi had 
taken the gate of St. John and were come to Rome with hostile 
intent. He could not believe the news, because he knew of the 
truce concluded only fifteen days before, which had led to the dis- 
missal of the papal troops from Spoleto. To find out the truth he 
set off to the palace at once, and, while he was waiting in the 
datary’s rooms, one messenger after another hurried up, each 
bearing worse news than his predecessor. He describes how the 
bewildered pope at last took refuge in St. Angelo, and how he had 
not gone half an hour when the enemy’s shouts were heard and 
the sack of the palace began. The datary, he says, had saved a 
good deal of his property by removing it to the castle, yet he lost 
many valuables, and 600 ducats’ worth of his beautiful porcelain 
was broken. He saw Giberti’s secretary, Berni, trying to carry 
away a mass of his correspondence till shouts alarmed him into 
abandoning his task. Fortunately the plunderers were driven back 
from the Vatican library.* No one responded to the pope’s call to 
arms. The nobles fied, and the people did not even close their 
shops. It was a private quarrel between the pope and the Colonna, 
they said, and they felt no call to interfere. So, as-St. Angelo was 
not provisioned for a siege, Clement was driven to make with 
Moncada on 21 Sept. an eight months’ truce, promising to pardon 
the Colonna and to recall his troops from Lombardy. 

Giberti’s position during this most perplexing time is far from 
clear. He was apparently against the truce of 21 Sept.,® which, even 
though its terms were not kept, dealt a fatal blow to the reputation of 
the league, and it was in obedience to his urgent representations that 
the pope broke it by reassembling troops and attacking the Colonna 
castles. It is true that the truce on the imperialist side was pro- 
bably the hollowest pretence, and that nothing could have now 
stopped the march of Bourbon on Rome. Yet there is no evidence 
that Giberti any more than any one else in Rome at that time 
realised the ultimate destination of Bourbon, and it was madness 
on the part of Clement to break the truce without making every 
possible effort to consolidate his position. Our estimate of Giberti 
as a politician must depend on whether we believe that he was 
setting before the papacy a possible or an impossible task. The 
weaknesses in the imperial position at this time were certainly 
glaring. There was mutiny and riot in Milan, Bourbon’s com- 
missariat difficulties were immense, and Frundsberg’s troop 
entered Italy without artillery, ‘in hunger and utter destitution,’ 
and could not have engaged the Black Bands under Giovanni de’ 

8 Lettere di Principi, i. 234. 
® Oldoino in app: to Vita di Pompeio Colonna. 
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Medici and reached Piacenza in safety without aid both in artillery 
and money from Alfonso d’Este. If it had not been for that fatal 
private quarrel with the duke of Ferrara and the rankling dis- 
content of the duke of Urbino, who failed to use any of his oppor- 
tunities, the victory of the league might have been possible. If 
this overestimate of what might be expected from the duke of 
Urbino injures Giberti’s reputation for political acumen, it must be 
remembered that the war was looked upon as a last effort for 
Italian independence, and that it is nobler to fail in some causes 
than to succeed in others. 

Probably the greatest difficulty of all lay in the pope’s own charac- 
ter. Clement’s desire for peace, always forming a sort of background 
to his thoughts, grew stronger when the viceroy moved towards 
Naples and war began on the Neapolitan frontier. In his secret 
correspondence with Cardinal Trivulzio, which went on all the 
spring of 1727, Giberti is obliged to explain more than once how 
the pope cannot be prevailed upon to refuse to continue negotiations, 
although at the same time he warns the papal lieutenant that no 
negotiations must make him relax his warlike measures. 

It is not easy to see how far Giberti is in sympathy with the 
pope at this time, and how far he is trying vainly to encourage 
and strengthen Clement not to yield to his fears; probably the 
latter, for he expresses himself very bitterly on the subject of the 
‘ slavery—peace they call it—proposed by the viceroy,’ and says it is 
mere ‘ arrogance, impudence, and injustice’ on his part to propose 
such terms. When at the end of January an armistice for eight 
days was arranged between Clement and Lannoy, Giberti bent all 
his efforts to urging Trivulzio not to trust to any armistice, but to 
use the interval as far as possible to strengthen his position. He 
wants ‘some good blow struck.’ The whole tone of his letters 
breathes war and not peace. Perez, writing to the emperor on 
10 Jan., says that the datary was not a member of the commis- 
sion of three which was arranging the terms of peace, and this 
fact alone indicates that he was unfavourable to it. Certainly all 
that man could do Giberti did. He wore himself out with com- 
missariat details, with letters of exhortation and encouragement to 
the generals, with attempts to keep the timid pope in tolerable spirits. 
It seems as if he was pacifying the pope with the idea of peace 
while doing his utmost to force his hand by some decisive military 
success, which should animate him to refuse any peace on terms 
not honourable and advantageous to ltaly. ‘Only by successful 
war,’ he urges again and again on Trivulzio, ‘can we obtain peace.’ 
But in spite of the signal success which attended the first efforts of 
the papal army and fleet to conquer the kingdom of Naples, and in 
spite of the urgent representations of France, Venice, and Giberti, 
the news of the starvation in the papal camp and the arrival of 
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Langes from France without the promised subsidy threw the pope 
ones more into what Giberti calls ‘the most unhappy frame of 
mind,’ and on 15 March Clement signed an armistice for eight 
months. It was, apparently, to try to prevent this armistice that 
Giberti induced his secretary, Francesco Berni, to write his scathing 
‘ Sonetto dell’ Accordo,’”’ and to fasten it on Pasquin’s statue, 
whence in the early morning Giberti himself removed it to show to 
the pope.” . The incident gives us a curious insight into the power- 
ful influence exerted by the taunts ofthe populace of Rome. Perez 
at any rate thought that the pope was really obliged to accept the 
armistice, for if the viceroy had not consented to it the pope's 
army would actually have died of starvation.” 

Once more Clement trusted imperialist promises, in spite of his 
previous experiences at the hands of Vespasiano, Colonna, and 
Moncada. — Berni’s warning fell on deaf ears. 

Non vedi tu, o non odi, o non senti, 
Che costor voglion teco far 1’ accordo, 
Per istiacciarli il capo come al tordo 
Coi lor prefati antichi trattamenti ? ™ 


The fact that the viceroy came in person to Rome on 25 March to 
sign the articles of peace fully satisfied Clement as to his honesty. 
The only apparent cause for anxiety lay in the attitude of Bourbon 
and the landsknechts. It will be impossible ever to decide now 
what was the real view of the armistice taken by Charles V, the 
viceroy, and Bourbon. Did Charles V intend Bourbon to obey the 
articles which had been signed in Rome, and on the strength of 
which Clement had disarmed himself, or did he approve and perhaps 
secretly instigate his general’s march on Rome in defiance of 
them ? Would Bourbon have been loyal to the truce if the attitude 
of his troops had been different, and did he merely hope to strike 
terror into the minds of the pope and his ministers, and thus 
extort from them the pay for his men, not imagining that the papal 
commander would refuse to treat and that Rome would stand an 
assault ? Was’ the viceroy honestly desirous that Bourbon should 
sign the articles of truce, or did he secretly encourage him in 
his rebellious attitude? It certainly looks most like a nefarious 
plot, for the demands of Bourbon rose steadily until the sum 
demanded was one which it was impossible for the pope to raise 
by fair means or foul. But on this occasion the pope’s suspicions 
were slow to rouse. One thing which cannot fail to strike the 


7 The sonnet beginning, ‘ Pud fare il ciel perd papa Chimenti.’ Rime, Poesie 
Latine, &c. p. 50 (race. Virgili). 
. 1 Virgili, Life of Berni, p. 169. 

7 Gayangos, Calendar of State Papers, Spanish, vol. iii. (7 and 8 April 1527). 

78 Ballerini thinks this sonnet refers to the truce cf 22 Aug., but Virgili shows that 
it must. be a truce made after the first sack and before scme other great calamity 
{p. 169). 
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reader of Giberti’s secret correspondence with Trivulzio™ is the 
fatal security in which Rome is wrapped on the brink of the most 
terrible calamity it has ever experienced. Knowing the event we 
see the significance of the brief references in most letters to the 
landsknechts under Bourbon. ‘The landsknechts have moved . . .’ 
‘It is not known whether they will take the way of Tuscany or of 
the Romagna.’ So her fate with relentless foot draws day by day 
nearer Rome, till at last even Clement saw that the armistice had 
been a farce and that measures of defence must be taken. Still 
he did not dream of a sack, ready as he usually was to despair, 
for he forbade the removal of merchandise by the Tiber, and 
goods from Florence were still pouring into Rome for safety. 

Renzo da Ceri had proved himself a brave and capable soldier 
at the siege of Marseilles, and to him the defence of the city was 
entrusted. It ought to have been possible to defend the city with 
success against the enemy destitute of artillery and half-starving, 
but the trained troops were few and the citizens apathetic, and they 
committed a fatal blunder in refusing permission to Renzo for the 
destruction of the bridges over the Tiber. So Renzo’s utmost 
efforts proved of no avail, and on 6 May the landsknechts entered 
Rome, deprived by their general’s death in the moment of assault of 
any check on their ferocity and lust for plunder. 

On the horrors of that sack we need not dwell. They are fully 
described in the despatch of an eye-witness, Francesco de Salazar, 
to the high chancellor of Charles V, Mercurino di Gattinara, written 
on 18 May. In Rome, the sacred city, no masses were sung, and 
since the sack began no bells or clocks had been heard. It was like 
a city in a ghastly dream. Neither age nor sex nor rank was 
spared ; neither were men like St. Gaetano da Thiene saved from 
torture by their sanctity, nor the proud Roman ladies, nor nuns nor 
children of twelve years old from worse than death. Fathers slew 
their daughters out of compassion; mothers tore out their own 
eyes. ‘The atrocities committed surpass all bounds and cannot 
be described.’ ‘So narrow was the pope’s escape that had he 
tarried for three creeds more he would have been taken prisoner 
within his own palace.’ A few cardinals, the datary, and others 
escaped with the pope to St. Angelo, and when at length all hope 
of relief from the duke of Urbino was given up, and Clement signed 
articles of capitulation, Giberti was one of the hostages for their 
fulfilment. They were taken to the palace of Cardinal Colonna, 
who had arrived in Rome five or six days after the sack began. 
Twice the soldiery, infuriated by the pope’s procrastination, broke 
into the palace and carried off the hostages, the first time to parade 
them with every possible mark of indignity through the streets, the 
next to erect gibbets in the Campo di Fiore and to threaten them 

™% Edited by the marquis of Gualterio, 1845. 
VOL. XVIII.—NO. LXIX. E 
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with instant death if they did not disclose the whereabouts of their 
treasure. 

During all this time of imminent peril to his own life Giberti 
did not forget his friend Gaetano da Thiene, who had taken refuge 
with the other members of the new order of Theatines on the 
Pincian, at that time an absolutely deserted spot. He knew that 
the strict rules of the new order forbade them to make any effort 
to obtain contributions for their daily support, and that in the 
calamity which had overtaken Rome those who usually gave them 
alms would be likely to forget them. So he arranged for their 
support. 

At length Cardinal Colonna grew so alarmed for the safety of 
the hostages, and was so strongly besought on Giberti’s behalf by 
Vittoria Colonna, that at the end of November he connived at their 
escape, which they effected by creeping through a ventilating shaft 
while their guards slept a drunken sleep. The sack of Rome is the 
dividing line ‘in the career of Giberti. As soon as the pope had 
escaped to Viterbo he sought and obtained permission to retire to 
his diocese of Verona, which he had held since 1524. Perhaps he 
felt that nothing but an imperial alliance was possible now, and 
that he was too deeply distrusted by the emperor to bring anything 
but harm to the pope if he was still admitted to his counsels. He 
must have felt hopeless for the Italian cause, and according to his 
own account he had always been reluctant to be drawn away from 
his episcopal duties by the’ exigencies of the political situation. 

If the sack of Rome settled the question of Italian independ- 
ence, and also the position of the papacy for many years to come, 
it also settled the fate of the divorce question in England, and thus 
entailed the most momentous consequences. Ever since his visit 
to England in 1522 Giberti had been on friendly terms with both 
Henry VIII and Wolsey. He had used his influence with Clement 
to obtain the legateship for the latter, and had corresponded with 

‘him about the foundation of Cardinal College in Oxford, sending 
him a list of the contents of the Vatican library, that Wolsey might 
see what he would like to have copied, and promising to try to find 
him in Italy some one to teach Greek and Latin in his new college.” 
It is not clear whether Giberti ever actually enjoyed any ecclesias- 
tical emolument in England, and it is rather perplexing, considering 
his strict opinions regarding clerical non-residence and reservations, 
to find him writing to Wolsey that he hopes that, in consideration 
of his labours in connexion with Wolsey’s legateship, the pope will 
confer upon him the pension of 2,000 ducats reserved to Clement 
before his election to the bishopric of Worcester.” If this is the 


75 Cotton MS. Vitellius B. 8 no. 33. 
76 Letters and Papers, Henry VIII, vol. iv. pt. iii. no. 49. 
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pension referred to in his letter to Peter Vannes on 23 Sept. 1534,” 
it seems clear that the pope granted it to him, but that in conse- 
quence of the breach between England and Rome there was a 
difficulty with Henry, for in this letter he talks of ‘ having nothing 
to hope’ ‘from the disposition of the king or the intercession of 
friends’ with regard to his ‘pension.’ Nevertheless, he says, he 
has sent his letters patent to England, and has, on the advice of 
Sir Gregory Casale, written to ask for letters in his favour from 
France, since at this period Henry VIII, alarmed at the prospect 
of his entire isolation in Europe, was very anxious to remain on 
friendly terms with Francis. Giberti’s letter to the French 
ambassador in England of the same date is extant in a very 
mutilated condition, and in it he talks of ‘ the honesty and justice 
of my cause,’ but there is no indication of what the final issue of 
the affair was. It would be interesting to know whether Giberti 
ever openly declared himself on the divorce question. He was 
too religious a man not to have thoroughly approved of Clement 
VII's long-delayed sentence in Katherine’s favour. There is a 
letter from an English ambassador in Rome on 10 August 1530, 
very much injured by fire and very illegible, who has been. sound- 
ing Giberti on the divorce question, but it is not clear what Giberti 
had said.” There is a puzzling remark in one of Giberti’s letters ” 
to the bishop of Winchester and Brian, to the effect that he had 
been Henry VIII's friend both when Pope Clement VII was his 
friend and when he was not. It was, doubtless, because he was 
personally acceptable to the king that Giberti was chosen to 
accompany Reginald Pole on his abortive mission to England in 
1537, when, the original cause of the schism having been removed 
by the death of Anne Boleyn, it was hoped that a reconciliation 
might be effected. That mission and its failure belong to the 
second part of this essay. ; 
M. A. Tucker. 


7 Gairdner’s Letters and Papers, Henry VILLI, vol. vii. no. 1534. 
78 Cotton MS. Vitellius B. 13 99 b. 


*® Gairdner’s Letters and Papers, Henry VIII, yol. xii. no. 987. 
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Cromwell and the Crown 


Il. 


N the history of the offer of the crown to Cromwell, the second 
act begins in February 1657, when Sir Christopher Pack 
introduced into parliament a scheme for a new constitution. 
The question whether the succession to the chief magistracy 
should be elective or hereditary now developed into the larger 
question whether the head of the state should be a Protector or a 
King. This portion of the story is much better known than the 
portion treated in our former article (ante, vol. xvii. 429). The 
controversy was carried on in public, not behind the scenes; it is 
recorded in state papers and authoritative documents such as the 
journals of parliament, not merely in private letters and confidential 
despatches. The outline of the story is therefore definitely fixed, and 
no new discoveries can alter its general features. On the other hand, 
the incidents of the drama are very little known, many turns and 
changes in its development are unexplained, and the sequence of 
cause and effect is obscure. It is possible by means of new evi- 
dence to make these details much clearer, and so to make what 
happened more intelligible. In the following pages an attempt 
is made to collect this new evidence, in order to supplement and 
elucidate the accepted story rather than to retell it. 

The new evidence available is derived from two sources. The 
despatches of Bordeaux and Giavarina, the French and Venetian 
ambassadors, furnish a certain amount of information of value, 
though for the most part the facts they contain are more accurately 
given by English authorities, and public opinion is better repre- 
sented by contemporary private letters than by the impressions 
of foreign diplomatists. The other source from which new 
information can be obtained is the correspondence of Henry 
Cromwell, now amongst the Lansdowne MSS. in the British 
Museum. Thurloe’s letters to Henry Cromwell were printed by 
Birch in the Thurloe Papers, and a few extracts from the rest of 
the correspondence have been quoted by various historians of the 
period, but there remain many letters illustrating the history of the 
particular crisis with which we are dealing which have never been 
utilised. The letters in question were written to Henry Cromwell 
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by five members of parliament representing different Irish con- 
stituencies—viz., Major Anthony Morgan, member for Wicklow and 
Kildare; Sir John Reynolds, member for Tipperary and Waterford ; 
Colonel John Bridge (or rather Bridges), member for Sligo, Ros- 
common, and Leitrim; Vincent Gookin, member for Bandon and 
Kinsale; and William Jephson, member for Cork and Youghal. 
Their account of proceedings in parliament is specially valuable, 
as Burton’s Diary breaks off abruptly on 20 Jan. and is not 
resumed till the middle of April. The letters also throw a good 
deal of light upon the proceedings of the party which opposed the 
revival of kingship. The feeling of the opposition is also illustrated 
Ly Fleetwood’s letters, while those of Richard Cromwell and Sir 
Francis Russell show what the Protector’s own family and its friends 
thought of the crisis. 

The question of kingship had been for a time pushed into the 
background by the excitement about Naylor’s case and the heated 
controversies caused by the Decimation Bill. On 29 Jan. 1657 
that bill was rejected, and the attempt of the major-generals to get 
their power confirmed was thus defeated. The reaction against 
military rule strengthened the feeling in favour of constitutional 
monarchy which lay at the root of the movement to make 
Cromwell king. ‘They are so highly incensed against the arbetrary 
actings of the Majour-Generalls,’ said an observer, ‘that they are 
greedy of any powers that will be ruled and limited by law.’' The 
letters written by Bordeaux to Mazarin during the early part of 
February show that the subject of kingship was again occupying 
the public mind, and that every one expected it to be raised in 
parliament and to be speedily decided. In one of these letters 
Bordeaux quotes a saying of Lambert’s about the succession which 
sums up the case of the opposition, and shows that in maintaining 
the principle of election he was held to be actuated by personal 
ambition as well as public motives. 


Lambert dict que la question n'est pas si Richard, fils aisné du 
Protecteur, ou Jean, c’est son nom, succéderont, mais que il s’agist de 
savoir si l’on retournera sur ses pas, ou si l’on advancera Par le 
premier, il entend, si la monarchie se restablira, et par l'autre si la 
République s’affermira.? 


In another letter he says that the proposal to make Cromwell 
king is to be made to parliament within the next three days. 


Il ne se parle présentement que du couronnement de M. le Protecteur, 
et la voix publique veut que dans trois jours la proposition en doibve 
estre faicte au parlement.® 


' Clarke Papers, iii. 91. The letter is undated, but was probably written about 
24 Feb. 

? Bordeaux to Mazarin, 4 Feb. 1657 (R. O. Transcripts). 

3 Ibid. 4$ Feb. 1657 (the date seems a little doubtful). 
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In a third: letter he expresses his surprise that the proposal has 
not yet been made, and states that a bill for the purpose had been 
actually drawn up. 


Le parlement n’a point parlé de la royauté bien que l’Acte ayt esté vu 
tout dressé entre les mains du fils aisné de M. le Protecteur.* 





Bordeaux attributed this delay to the opposition of the army, 
and believed, in spite of reports to the contrary, that until it had 
been won over no further progress could be made. He was there- 
fore somewhat surprised when on 23 Feb. 1657 Sir Christopher 
Pack brought forward the scheme for a new constitution, or, as it 
was originally called, the Remonstrance. Unluckily the detached 
account of its introduction which Bordeaux sent to Brienne, the 
French secretary of state, is missing, and we have only a short 
and less circumstantial letter to Mazarin.® 

Neither the foreign nor the English authorities tell us by whom 
this ‘Remonstrance’ was drawn up. Its authorship remains 
obscure. It is certain that Pack himself was not its author, but 
merely the instrument of others. Another person had been pre- 
viously asked to introduce it and had refused. ‘I declined,’ writes 
Whitelocke, 














the first delivery of the Petition and Advice to Parliament, not liking 
several things in it; but Sir Christopher Packe, to gain honour; 
presented it, and then the Lord Broghil, Glyn, I and others put: it 
forward.® 


No doubt it was the work of the two men whom Whitelocke mentions 
and of the group of lawyers and politicians who argued so strongly 
before Cromwell about the advantages of kingship. 

Two of Henry Cromwell’s correspondents give accounts of the 
debate which followed Pack’s motion. Major Anthony Morgan 
writes :7 





















* Bordeaux to Mazarin, 4y"°"- 1657. 


5 *La derniere lettre que je me donnay l’honneur d’esorire 4 V* Ec*, ne luy repre-: 
sentoit pas la royauté de M* le Protecteur si proche qu’elle paroist. C’estoit lors, 
lopinion commune que les officiers de |’armée s’y estans declarés contraires dans une 
Assemblée qu’ils avoint faicte, que la Proposition se remettroit 4 un autre temps. Il 

’ luy avoit d’ailleurs esté escrit quelques lettres par ceux qui appuyent son Party dans 
les Provinces, contre le changement de Gouvernement. 

‘Toutes ces oppositions n’ont pas empeché que l’un des bourgeois de Londres 
n’ayt fait l’ouverture dont le duplicata de ma lettre 4 M* le C't de Brienne informera 
Ve Eve particuliérement. La forme en laquelle ceste Proposition est conceue fait 
veoir que M* le Protecteur ne veut pas que le Parlement luy défére par un Acte la 
Couronne, mais qu’il le prie de la prendre, afin que ne la tenant point du Parlement, il 


n’ayt pas droit de luy oster, ou aux siens’ (Bordeaux to Mazarin, ae 1657). 


® Memorials, ed. 1853, iv. 289. Ludlow also names Broghil and Glyn as seconding” 
Pack’s motion (Memoirs, ed. 1894, ii. 22). 
7 Morgan to Henry Cromwell, 24 Feb. 1656, Lansdowne MS. 821, f. 294. 
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Sir Christopher Pack offered this paper to the house. The whole 
debate reflected upon him. In the question whether it should be 
admitted or not he was well backed, but gave some advantage against 
himselfe by privatly confessing to one satte by him that he had never 
read it, who charged him publiquely with it in the house. Sydnam 
moved a committee might be appointed to find out the contrivers of 
this remonstrance. Captain Baines moved he might be called to the 
barr.® Many arraigned him, but upon the question whether it should 
be read or not the house devided; 144 were for it, 54 against it. 
This day wee contended hard about the manner of considering the paper, 
and resolved to-morrow morning to read it by parts. Lord Lambert is 
violently against it. Desborow, Sidnam, Lord Deputy, Strickland, 
Pickering, and some others of the counsell are against it. Lord President 
Lawrance, Philip Jones, Mountegue, Sir Charles Wolsly, Lord Fines, 
Skippon, Thurlow are highly for it. Sir Richard Onslow is head of the 
country party for it. Sir William Strickland against it. All the long 
robe are keenly for it. The Irish all for it but Cooper, Huson, 
and Sanky. All the Yorkshiremen are against it but Charles Howard. 


Very similar to Morgan’s account is that given by Jephson. 
The latter, however, has rather more to say about the opposition. 


There was yesterday brought into the parliament [by Sir Christopher 
Pack] an humble addresse to his highnesse desiring him to accept of the 
kingly office, and to declare his successour, and to constitute another 
house of parliament, not exceeding seventy, nor under forty, and severall 
other things touching the priviledg of parliaments, and libertye of the 
subject. lt beeing ghtest what this meant, ’twas debated till 3 in the 
afternoone, before it could: bee brought to a question for reading of it; 
but then there was to the vote 144 in the affirmative, and but 54 
in the negative, and yet they held us out untill six at night before it could 
bee resolv’d to resume it this daye: which was done accordingly, and the 
whole morning spent in debate upon the businesse in generall, and a 
motion to bring it into a grand committee (which wee had felt the smart 
of in the last parliament) but at length resolved to be debated in parts in 
the house. 402 [ jJand 1111 [Lambert] are the fierce sticklers 
against it. The more then ordinary opposition of the latter upon 
pretences 47: 46:11: 12:6: 81: 162: 72: 25: 48: [ofreligion] which 
most men think him not much guilty of, I thinke drives on the businesse 
the faster. 1,400 [Fleetwood], and 162: 9: 43: 10: 28: 38: 50: 18:7: 
[Gen. Desbro] speake against it, but calmlye. Those I wrote in my last 
continue firme, 310 [the army ?] and 1806 [the officers ?] pretty equally 
divided. In fine, my Lord, in probabilitye of humane reason, wee are 
in good hopes of a settlement amongst ourselves.'° 


® Colonel Packer, in a speech on 9 Feb. 1659, thus described Pack and his recep- 
tion: ‘A gentleman came with a paper in his hand. . . . He said he had found, by 
Providence, a paper; I know not where. The poor gentleman was tossed from place 
to place, down almost as far as the bar, and then he was brought up again. 
Providence ordered it was brought him to his place near the bar’ (Burton’s Diary, 
iii, 160). 

® Compare: Ludlow’s Memoirs, ii. 22. Baines was member for Leeds. 

© William Jephson, 24 Feb. 1656, Lansdowne MS. 821, f. 290. 
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The part played by Lambert as leader of the opposition is 
further illustrated by other authorities. ‘Lambert will, if it can 
be done, put the army in a ferment,’ wrote Thurloe to Henry 
Cromwell.'' Giavarina, the Venetian ambassador, gives the sub- 
stance of his speech against Pack’s motion, and probably represents 
his line of argument fairly enough. He tells us also that one of 
Lambert’s followers, viz. Luke Robinson, one of the members for 
Yorkshire, went so far as to propose that Pack’s paper should be 
burnt by the common hangman." Fleetwood, as became a man s0 
closely related to the Protector, was much more moderate in his 
opposition than Lambert. In a letter to Henry Cromwell he insisted 
as much on the inexpediency of the proposal at the particular 
moment as on objections of principle. 


That when Charles Stuart is in preparation with a considerable army 
to transporte himselfe into England men’s minds should now again 
divide about government, the which, though never so good in its selfe, will 
aske time to gaine men’s satisfaction, and therefore I doubt t’will prove 
the more unseasonable, because some things in it have bine against our 
latter engagements and resolutions. The only hopes of honnest men is 
that the Lord will so manage his highnes’ hart in this busines; who 
wee know hath bine a man of great prayer and faith, and to whom the 
Lord hath given much of his councell in darke cases, and I trust will still 
owne him with a more then ordinary presence of his at this time.'* 


To return to the history of Pack’s ‘ Remonstrance.’ All that 
was decided on the first day was that it should be read. In the 
only division which took place on the subject, the tellers for the 
proposal were Sir Charles Wolseley and Colonel Fitzjames; those 
against it, Colonel Sydenham and Luke Robinson. 

The debate of the second day, Tuesday 24 Feb., was as long and 
as inconclusive as that of the first. Apparently even those in favour 


of the restoration of monarchy found some difficulty in snpporting 
the revival of a second chamber. 


The busines (wrote Sir John Reynolds) is so raw at present as it will 
endure onely gentle handling ; tle other house or ballance goes heavily 
on ; that of [a] single person is greately approved in the company attending 
it, being liberty and property regulated and secured.'4 


He complained bitterly of the obstructive tactics of the opposition. 


The disingenious [sic] of some men professing higher principles is 
such that although we have the major vote nothing can be concluded, 


not so much in two dayes debate as to debate it in the house and not in 
@ grand committee. 


" Thurloe, vi. 74. 


He said ‘che bisognava lacerarla e farla dar al fuoco per mano di publico 


carnefice.’ Giavarina, Venetian Transcripts, 27° . 


13 Fleetwood to Henry Cromwell, 4 Feb. 1657, Lansdowne MS. 821, f. 274. 
Reynolds to Henry Cromwell, 24 Feb. 1657, Lansdowne MS. 821, f. 296. 
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The immediate question to be decided was whether the bill should 
be debated as a whole or in parts, and it was finally resolved 
that the paper should be read to-morrow morning in parts, 
beginning with the first article after the preamble. In the only 
division which took place the tellers for the minority, which 
numbered only forty-four members, were Lambert and Walter 
Strickland, while the majority numbered 100 and its tellers were 
Sir Richard Onslow and Colonel Philip Jones." 

On the third day, Wednesday 25 Feb., the question debated 
was whether the Remonstrance should be considered in a grand 
committee or ina house. The opposition demanded the committee 
because it afforded greater facilities for obstruction, as members 
could speak several times. But their demand was rejected by 
118 to 68 votes, the tellers for the majority being John Trevor 
and Miles Fleetwood, for the minority Sir Thomas Wroth and 
Luke Robinson. After this vote some one proposed that a day 
should be set apart ‘to seek the Lord upon this occasion.’ 
Accordingly Friday the 27th was appointed for a day of humilia- 
tion, and ‘to the end that each member should the better prepare 
himself for the fast,’ it was agreed that parliament should not sit 
on the Thursday." 

It is probable that the opponents of kingship suggested this 
two days’ adjournment in order to gain time, and to arrange 
concerted action with their supporters in the army. At all events 
the evening of the fast-day was utilised, as we shall see, for a 
grand military demonstration against Pack’s scheme. But the 
supporters of the measure were not idle, and seem to have used 
the interval to discover a compromise which at once facilitated 
progress and diminished opposition. This compromise was em- 
bodied in two resolutions. The first, voted on Saturday 28 Feb., 
when the house reassembled after the fast, was that no vote 
passed on any part of the scheme during the debates should be 
held binding unless the whole was assented to.’ The second 
resolution, voted on Monday 2 March, was still more important. 
By it the house resolved that the first paragraph of the first article 
of the Remonstrance, by which Cromwell was asked to assume the 
title and dignity of king, should be postponed till the rest of 
that document had been considered. Both these resolutions were 
passed unanimously. The opposition wished to go further and to 
postpone also the remainder of the paragraph, which dealt with the 
vexed question of the succession, but by 63 to 120 votes the house 
refused to do so. The tellers for the minority were Lord Evers 

3 Clarke Papers, iii. 91; Commons’ Journals, vii. 496. 

6 Ibid. ; Thurloe, vi. 85; Clarke Papers, iii. 91. 

" Ibid. iii. 93; Commons’ Journals, vii. 497. The exact words of the Journals 


are: ‘That no vote that shall be passed upon the debate of this paper shall be binding 
to this House untill all the particulars thereof be resolved.’ 
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and Colonel Matthews; for the majority, Sir John Reynolds and 
Colonel Charles Howard."* 

The author of this compromise, or the principal agent in 
effecting it, was apparently Sir Richard Onslow, member for 
Surrey. Giavarina, who reports these resolutions, describes them: 
as adopted in consequence of a speech from ‘il Cavaliere Anslo,’ ® who 
can only mean Sir Richard. Morgan, as we have seen, describes 
Onslow as the ‘head of the country party.’ Jephson, writing to 
Henry Cromwell, speaks as if the Protector had been consulted as 
to this plan. 


The first part of the first paragraph of the Remonstrance (concern- 
ing kingship) is for the present layd asyde, untill the rules bee agreed 
upon whereby hee is to governe. This was done by the consent of 450 
[the Protector], (as I have heard from very good hands), for the satis- 
faction of 1400 [Fleetwood] and 2007 [Desborough ? ], who I thinke will 
bee now very firme and indeavour to convert their brethren. 85: 83: 88: 
6: 9: 5:, [Whaley] 162: 84: 46: [Gof] 50: 8: 21:6: 9:11: [Butler] 
and divers others begin to come in. 


These words were written on Tuesday, 3 March. On that day 
the house at last decided on the problem raised in the previous 
November. To every one’s surprise a unanimous vote was passed 
asking Cromwell 


to be pleased to appoint and declare during your lifetime the person who 
shall, immediately after your death, succeed you in the government of 
these nations.”° 


The opposition seem to have taken the vote of the previous day 
on the question of postponing the succession as decisive, and did 
not venture to divide.” 


Indeed [continues Jephson’s letter] we had this day but very little 
opposition in passing a vote to desyre that his Highnesse would be pleased 
to nominate and declare, during his life, who should succeed him in the 
government of these nations. 1110 [Lambert] hath beene silent both 
Saturnsday, yesterday, and this day ; I suppose hee hath now given up the 
bucklers. Truly I hope the time is come when God of his mercye will 
give us a happy settlement in these nations, that at least amongst our- 
selves wee may bee free from probabilitye of new warres.?? 


Colonel Bridge writes in the same strain : 


Wee that are uppon the place are of opinion that our worke.is more 
than halfe done, and the rather because the opposite party either lay dawne 


18 Commons’ Journals, vii. 496-7 ; Clarke Papers, iii. 94. 

19 Giavarina, Venetian Transcripts, 4 March 1657. 

2° Commons’ Journals, vii. 498. 

21 «Soe little opposition was made to this vote that they were not. soe.much as 
devided thereupon’ (Clarke Papers, iii. 94). Compare Thurloe, vi. 93. + 

22 Lansdowne MS. 821, f. 312. 
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the cudgells or leave the feild, and many (and those not of least con- 
sideration) come over tous. That wee feare will most stick with us is 
the ballance, or House of Lords, as some call it; of which we hope to see 
an yssue within four dayes. Wee have had notable contending both in 
publique and private, but having spent our powder wee now growe very 
calme, and growe towards a reconcilemente.* 


One reason for the acquiescence of the opposition in this vote 
and the diminished vigour of the military leaders in the house 
was the failure of the attempt made by the officers of the army to 
prevail upon the Protector to intervene. Lambert and his followers 
had hoped to carry the army with them, and either to intimidate 
or persuade Cromwell to forbid the further consideration of Pack’s 
constitutional scheme. For the first week it seemed probable that 
the officers would follow Lambert’s lead. The movement began on. 
23 Feb. on the evening after the introduction of Pack’s proposal. 


Last night [writes Morgan on 24 Feb.] some of the Major-Generalls 
were with his Highness, tarried a quarter of an hower in the roome be- 
fore one word passed from either. At leugth they began and complained 
of the parliament. His Highness answered hastily: ‘What would you 
have me doe? Are not they of your own garbling? Did not you admit 
whom you pleased and keep out whom you pleased? And now doe you 
complain to me? Did I meddle with it?’ And so withdrew without 
further declaring. 


The next step was taken by the officers of the regiments in 
London. Assembling at Whitehall on Thursday 26 Feb., probably 
for the weekly prayer-meeting which they were accustomed to hold, 
they fell to discussing the political situation. The major-generals 
had met at Desborough’s lodgings for a similar purpose, and hear- 
ing this the officers sent a deputation to them 


to acquaint them with the feares and jealousies that lay upon them in 
relation to the Protectour’s alteration of his title, and to desire the know- 
ledge of the truth of things. 


The major-generals replied by inviting the officers to join them, 
and the gathering was then addressed by Lambert, who exhorted 
them to moderation, and to ‘ conjunction in councell.’ 

The next day, Friday 27 Feb., a hundred officers waited upon the 
Protector, and by the mouth of their spokesman, Colonel Mills, 
petitioned him not to accept the title of king. Cromwell answered 
them in a most remarkable speech, which explains with great clear- 
ness how much his policy as Protector had been determined by the 

23 3 March, 1657, Lansdowne MS. 823, f. 19. Reynolds, writing on the-same day, says 
that the vote about the succession ‘ passed without division or opposition. 39 agreed 
tothe resolve. I went out of the House before the question. I have been advised not 
to write many particulars.’ (Ibid. 822, f. 316.) ‘39’ probably means Lord Deputy 
Fleetwood. 

24 Lansdowne MS. 821, f. 294; Clarke Papers, iii. 92. 
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influence of the army, and how far it had represented his own 
view of what was desirable. There are two versions of this speech 
already in print,”> but the one which follows is fuller and in some 
respects better than the others. It is contained in a letter from 
Anthony Morgan to Henry Cromwell, dated 3 March 165$. 


The House kept a day of humiliation. The same day some officers of 
the Army did the like, and having gotten a coppy of the Remonstrance 
presented it to his Highness with their dissatisfactions to it; Collonell 
Mills was their mouth. His Highness told them that what they now so 
much startled at was a thing to which they were formerly reconciled so 
farr that when they made him dissolve the Long Parliament (for ’twas 
done against his judgment) they would have made him King. When he 
had refused that they would have had him choose ten persons to assist 
him in the Government, but because he might be suspected to have too 
much influence upon them he proposed 140, and those were nominated 
by themselves ; not an officer of the degree of a captain but named more 
than he himself did. These 140 honest men could not governe; the 
ministry and propriety were like to be destroyed. Then 7 of them made 
an Instrument of Government, brought it to him with the name of King 
in it, and there was not much counsell or consideration had in the making 
it, and accordingly it proved an imperfect thing which will neither pre- 
serve our religious or civill rights ; his opinion was last Parliament that it 
must be mended, but the Parliament must not touch it—they must be sent 
home with no good report of the Government; it was against his mind. 
‘Then you would be mending it yourselves, when you know that I am 
sworne not to suffer it to be altered but by Parliament, and then you 
might have given me a kick on the breech and turne[d] me going. Then 
you would have this Parliament called ; it was against my judgment, but 
I could have no quietness till [it] was done; when they were chosen you 
garbled them, kept out and put in whom you pleased by the Instrument, 
and I am sworne to make good all you doe, right or wrong, and because 
120 are excluded I must thinke them malignants or scandalous whether 
they are so or not. Yet now you complain of those [who] are admitted. 
I have no design upon them or you. I never courted you, nor never will. 
I have a sure refuge ; if they doe good things I must and will stand by 
them. They are honest men and have done good things; I know not 
what you can blame them for unless because they love me too well. You 
are offended at a House of Lords. I tell you that unless you have some 
such thing’as a balance you cannot Le safe, but either you will grow upon 


25 There is a brief version. of the speech in a newsletter amongst the Clarke 
Papers, iii. 92, and a longer version is printed in Burton’s Diary, i. 382. The latter 
is from Add. MS. 6125, f. 61. Jephson, writing to Henry Cromwell on 3 March, 
says that the officers received from the Protector ‘a rounder awnswer then I believe 
they expected.’ He goes on to say: ‘Many particulars of his Highnesse speech to 
them I have written to Munne Temple (which I thought too long to trouble your 
Lordship withall), who will acquaint your Lordship with them if you have them not 
more exactly from other hands; from honest Downing I had them, who was by and 
heard them’ (Lansdowne MS, 821, f. 312). Perhaps the version printed in Burton’s 
Diary represents that sent to Temple. For another summary of the speech see 
Thurloe, vi. 93. 
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the civill liberties by secluding such as are elected to sitt in Parliament 
(next time for ought I know you may exclude 400), or they will grow upon 
your liberty in Religion. I abhor James Nailer’s principle, yet interposed. 
You see what my letter signified. This Instrument of Government will 
not doe your worke. Choose 6 or 7 out of your number to come and 
speake with me and [I will] give them further satisfaction, and so good 
night.’ You may easily judge that this hath given occasion to many heady 
people to consider. I am well assured wee shall have no tumults. 
Sidnam hath absented himself from the house of late, who was most 
furious. Many others comply, and wee goe soberly but slowly on. 
[8 March, 1656.]*¢ 


The effect of Cromwell’s speech was, for the moment, very con- 
siderable. Vincent Gookin, writing to Henry Cromwell on 
8 March, remarks upon its result as follows :— 


What entertainment the dissatisfied officers of the army had at White- 
hall, though I heard it not I may safely say it was good, because it did 
much good, for the next day they were much quieter and very willing and 
desirous to be satisfied. 


The army was not unanimous in its opposition, for the officers 
belonging to the Irish forces were generally in favour of kingship, 
and a certain number of the English officers were of the same 
opinion. This party thought of making a counter demonstration. 
They met for the purpose early in March at the house of Scout- 
master-general Downing. 


Wee had a meeting [writes Jephson on 3 March] of most of the officers 
here of your [Irish] Armye ; my Lord Howard, Col. Inglesbye and others of 
this armye, in order to have lett his Highnesse see all his officers were not 
enemies to this Remonstrance, but finding the heate of the others abated, I 
heare noe more of that.*? 


Eventually the English dissentients were so far persuaded to 
submission that on 5 March they sent a deputation of nine or ten 
of their number to the Protector 


to assure him of their satisfaction in his Highness and of their resolutions 
to acquiesce in what hee should thinke to bee for the good of these 
nations.*® 


For the next fortnight, therefore, the discussion of the Remon- 
strance went quietly on, and article after article was agreed to with- 
out a division. On 5 March it was voted that future parliaments 
should consist of two houses, and that they should be called ‘ once in 
three years at furthest, or oftener as the affairs of the nation shall 
require. Thurloe, who like others had expected that the revival 


26 Lansdowne MS. 821, f. 314. 27 Ibid. ff. 308, 312. 
*8 Clarke Papers, iii. 94-6. Compare Thurloe, vi. 107; Clarendon State Papers, 
ii. 332. 
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of a second ehamber would‘ prove a very hard and doubtful question,’ 
exulted over this victory in a letter to: Monck. 


Wee judge here that this House thus constituted will bee a great 
security and bullwarke to the honest interest, and to the good people that 
have been engaged therein; and will not bee soe uncertaine as the 
House of Commons, which depends upon the election of the people.” 


After this parliament tackled articles three, four, five, and six, 
which dealt with the powers of the two houses and the qualifications 
of their members. These were finished by 12 March, and then the 
questions of the revenue to be provided for the support of the 
government and the constitution and authority of the council were 
in turn determined. By the 17th parliament had reached the 
tenth article, which concerned religion. ‘The debate upon that 
began this afternoon,’ wrote Thurloe to Henry Cromwell. 


By the beginning I perceive it will last very longe. If that were well 
over we should soone see what the issue of our debates would come to, 


there beinge but two articles behind, besides the great one which concerns 
kingship.*° 


Sir John Reynolds, like Thurloe, thought the article on religion 
would cause considerable controversy. ‘ Parliament,’ he said, 


goes on very unanimously, having past the nine first articles, and entred 
this day upon the tenth, which relateth to the religion to be asserted in 
these nations. The succeeding two will have lesse opposition; whereof 
the one confirmes the sales and dispositions of lands, and the other dis- 
ableth cavaleires to beare office and imposeth a fine annually upon 
such as will not abjure C. §.*! 


Jephson was more cheerful than Thurloe. Admitting that religion 
was a difficult point, he added :— 


I ghuesse by the beginning of a debate wee had upon it this afternoone 
that wee shall gett well and quickly through it.*? 


The debates, however, lasted from the 17th to the 28rd, and as 
five divisions took place it was evident that there was considerable 
difference of opinion.* 

On Tuesday, 24 March, the postponed first article came up 
again and the controversy about the question of kingship recom- 
menced. For nearly three weeks—that is, ever since the vote of 
3 March settling the succession—there had been a sort of calm, 


2° Commons’ Journals, vii. 498 ; Thurloe, vi. 93; Clarke Papers, iii. 93. 

*¢ Thurloe, vi. 107 ; Commons’ Journals, vii. 499-505. 

*! Lansdowne MS. 821, f. 356. 8 Tbid. f. 350. 

*3 Commons’ Journals, vii. 506-10. Downing, writing on 19 March, observes : 
‘This day the House passed the clause for Liberty of Conscience, and indeed much 


more to sattisfaction generally then as in the Instrument of Government’ (Clarke 


Papers, iii. 98). 
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and the hostility which it had created seemed to be allayed. The 
supporters of the Remonstrance were amazed at the ease with which 
its various clauses had been carried. ‘I was feareful’ (wrote one) 


that this Remonstrance would have found far greater opposition than I 
can perceive it is like to doe. Good men decrie it, but when the 
particulars come into debate the arguments against it prove very light 
as to my understanding. 


‘All is smooth,’ wrote Morgan on 10 March, ‘ one party in the 
House having thrown downe the cudgells.’ ‘The boysterous 
season is nowe over,’ declared Bridges on the same date, 


and there seemes to be greater hopes of a serenity. Heere was a rumour 
as if the Anabaptist Churches would publish a manifesto expressinge 
theire dislike of present proceedings, but wee heare little of it att present. 
My Lord Broghill hath gained to himselfe much honour by his prudent 
and dexterous deportments. 


He concluded by asking Henry Cromwell’s leave to return to 
Ireland ‘ nowe that wee are gotten over [the] greatest difficultyes of 


the Remonstrance.’ A week later Jephson wrote much to the same 
effect :— 


Wee now sit very close both morning and afternoone upon the 
Remonstrance, in hope to finish it, eyther this weeke or the beginning of 
the next; for there is now very little opposition, neyther 1110 [Lambert] 
504 [Sydenham ?] or 403 [ ] having appeared this fortnight ; 
and 2007 [Desborough] 3005 [Lisle ?] his brother Com. [Whitelocke ?] of 
England and many of the officers of the armye being now for it.** 


Bordeaux reported the same tendency to acquiescence in the 
impending change. 


Les officiers de l’armée ne paroissent plus avoir tant de chaleur contre 
ce changement, mais ]’on craint que les Sectaires, et ceux qui ont abattu le 
party-Royal ne se remuent, et que dans un souslévement l’armée ne 
veuille pas agir. ... J’y adjousteray seulement, qu’aujourd’huy 1’on 
espére trouver moins d’opposition aux establissements qui se projettent, 
que l’on ne fesoit il y a huict jours, et que néantmoins il se trouve 


encore des personnes assez informées des intrigues domestiques qui 
doubtent du suceés. 


In a second letter he represented parliament as entirely in the 
Protector’s interest. 


Quant au Parlement, il suit aveuglement ses ordres, depuis que les 
principaux qui s’opposoient au changement de gouvernement s’absentent 
des déliberations et que le Corps se trouve réduict de 450 Députez dont il 
doit estre composé 4 120 ou 150 au plus. Ce sera dans peu de jours que 
l'on sera entiérement esclairez de |’effect qu’auront produit sur son esprit 
les remontrances des Officiers de l’armée, et de quelques Ministres 


** Lansdowne M§, 821, ff. 326, 330, 350. 
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Indépendants, contre le Tiltre de Roy plutét que contre la puissance qui 
luy est déférée. Ses plus proches parens, et mesme le Sieur Pickering, 
paroissent tousjours y estre contraires, et il ne se peut veoir sans estonne- 
ment qu’un si petit nombre de Députez, dont la pluspart n’ont ny qualité, 
ny mérite, et qui n’ont point esté eslus par le peuple, mais par la 
violence de l’armée, puissent prévaloir contre tant d’oppositions.*° 


Such, according to English and foreign observers, was the 
temper of parliament and the army while the ‘Remonstrance’ was . 
passing through the house. On Tuesday 24 March began the 
final struggle over the postponed clause of the first article, and it 
lasted two days. Colonel Bridges thus describes its beginning :— 


I was somewhat confident in the morning that wee should have laid 
the topp stone of that greate and noble structure wee have beene soe longe 
in framinge before this tyme. But wee have not beene able to bringe it to 
an yssue, notwithstanding wee spent the fore and afternoone uppon the 
debate of the tytle, which is the first article of the ‘ Remonstrance,’ all 
the rest being finisht on Friday last. The Major Generalls and their 
party oppose it vehemently, but I doubt not the yssue. 


Reynolds gives us the debate of the first day more in detail. 


This day hath beene spent in a pitcht battell, wherein the postponed 
clause of the first article, viz. the title and office of king, was debated ; 
nine of a side tooke up morning and afternoone; the names of these 
worthyes I esteeme too much to insert : the first was Lord Commissioner 
Lisle, answered by General Desborough, replied upon by Lord Broghil 
and Whitelocke. The Major Generalls are much averse; onely honest 
Whaley and Goffe were moderate opposers, almost indifferent ; to-morrow 
will surely end the debate. I conjecture about sixty will dissent and no 
more.*6 


Next day the debate was resumed. Fleetwood and Lambert, 
as well as Desborough, took part in the discussion, either on the first 
or second day. The feelings of Fleetwood are shown in a letter 
which he wrote to Henry Cromwell. 


The house hath bine all this day upon that part which concerns king- 
shippe; a great division ther is about it; to-morrow will probably 
determine it, and that in the affirmative, which will be a sadde greife to 
the hearts of good people whose hopes are only in his Highness. 


When he came to speak on the subject he was so moved that 
he burst into tears.*7 Bordeaux, who mentions this, thought that 
the grief of Fleetwood and the passion of Desborough were possibly 
feigned, though Lambert might be more sincere. Some persons, he 


*5 French Despatches, R.O. Transcripts, 1 March and 33 March 1657. 

36 24 March 1657, Lansdowne MSS. 821, f. 364; 822, f. 3. 

87 Lansdowne MS. 822, f.1; ‘Dopo una lunga invettiva contro la monarchia non 
haveva potuto in pieno Parlamento ritener le lacrime, clte dagli occhi in abbundanza 


cadendogli,’ &c. (Giavarina 7) Ne R. O. Transcripts, Venetian), 
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says, thought that the generals were affecting an exaggerated repug- 
nance to kingship in order to preserve their influence over the in- 
ferior officers.* In any case their speeches gained no votes. The 
house was fuller that day than usual; all those who had absented 
themselves because of their dislike of a change in the constitution 
had returned to oppose the title of king. Nevertheless, by 123 to 
62 votes, it was resolved to add the contested clause to the 


‘Remonstrance.’ It had been slightly amended, and in its final 
form ran as follows :-— 


That your Highness will be pleased to assume the name, style, title, 
dignity, and office of King of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and the 
respective dominions and territories thereunto belonging, and to exercise 
the same according to the laws of these nations. 


The three days which followed the great fight were spent by par- 
liament in improving the wording of the ‘Remonstrance’ and adding 
a few explanatory clauses to the various articles agreed upon. On 
the 26th the name of the document was altered from ‘ Address and 
Remonstrance’ to ‘ Petition and Advice.’ Bordeaux explains the 
motive of the change, no doubt correctly : 


Au lieu de remonstrance ce sera une pétition et advis, ce changement 


ayant esté trouvé nécessaire pour l’engager davantage & se conformer 
au désir du Parlement.*® 


On Friday 27 March the house proceeded to ask the Protector 
to fix time and place for an audience, and he answered by appoint- 
ing Tuesday 31 March, at eleven o’clock, in the Banqueting House 
at Whitehall.“ When the audience took place the Speaker, on 
behalf of the parliament, presented the petition to Cromwell, and 
desired his assent thereunto. Cromwell answered by requesting 
a short delay in order that he might have time to ask counsel of 
God and of his own heart.*' Neither Thurloe nor any of Henry 
Cromwell’s correspondents could say what the Protector’s decision 


38 «T] n’est pas néantmoins vraysemblable que le Député d’Irlande qui pleura, et un 
Général Major de l’armée, beaufrére de M' le Protecteur, qui fut des plus emportés, ne 
dissimulassent leurs sentiments. Le Général Major Lambert se trourant plus blessé 
par cest establissement pouroit avoir parlé avec plus de sincerité, mais comme il se 
professe triste trop ouvertement, et qu’il n’a pas apporté toutes les Traverses qu’il 
pouroit pour gaigner temps, beaucoup croyent que les Généraux estoient d’accord, et 
n’affectoient tant de repugnance, qu’a fin de conserver leur crédit parmi les Officiers 
Subalternes, et leur oster la visée de prendre d’autres chefs pour appuyer leurs senti- 
ments. 

‘Il n’y a aucune apparence que M' le Protecteur les appréhende assez pour refuser 
Je Tiltre qui luy est offert, et afin de luy donner un honneste prétexte d’acquiescer en 
tout au désir du Parlement, il a, ceste aprés disnée, résolu que sa remonstrance seroit 
entiérement acceptée ou rejettée, et que M. le Protecteur ne pourroit changer aucun 
des Articles résolus’ (7 ‘a Bordeaux to Mazarin, R. O. Transcripts). 

39 San R. O. Transcripts. 

#” Commons’ Journals, vii. 514. 
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was likély to be.*? Jephson, Bridges, and Reynolds, all give some 
account of the speech. Jephson writes : 


The last weeke hath been chiefly spent in compleating that which 
was at first cal’d the Remonstrance, now the Petition and Advice of 
the Parliament to his Highnesse, to assume the name, title, dignitye, and 
office of Kinge &c., which was this day presented by the Speaker in the 
Banqueting House, who introduc’t it with a long speech to all the parti- 
culars, but spake most copiouslye to that of Kingship.“* His Highnesse 
made a short replye, that the weyght and length of the businesse did both 
require time of deliberation, but that he would take as little as the 
matter would possibly permitt, but that hee would seeke God for his 
direction and hop’t he should soe receyve it in an unbiast heart, as that 
neyther the vaine fancyes of some, nor the lusts of others might divert 
him from giving an awnswer sutable to the mind of God.** 


According to Colonel Bridges, 


His Highnesse declared the greate sense hee had of the weightiness of 
the subject, and tolde us before hee could give an answeare he must begg 
advice from Heaven, and deliberate of the severall particulars with 
himselfe.** 


Reynolds adds that the Protector 


was pleased to expresse himselfe with so great freedome and tender 
sense of the dealings of God towards these nations, as moved many there 
into teares.‘® 


The general belief was that Cromwell would accept. The 
hostility to the proposal in the army seemed to be again on the 
wane. Many of the officers seemed disposed to give up contending 
and to accept the accomplished fact as evidence that it was the will 
of God that Cromwell should be king. 


Most of the Major-Generals and that party that most violently opposed 
it‘? (writes Bridges) absented themselves, yet I am informed from a good 
hand, that six of them went to his Highness the last night, and tolde him 
that although whilst it was in debate they opposed it, yet nowe observeing 
a series of Providence in it, they weare sattisfyed, and withall that itt was 
his duty to accept it; notwithstanding they made use of his non-accept- 
ance as a greate argument against it.‘® 


2 For other accounts of the offer and the Protector’s answer see Clarke Papers, 
iii. 99; Thurloe, vi. 156; Mercurius Politicus, 26 March-2 April 1657, p. 7702; 
Vaughan, Protectorate of Cromwell, ii. 139. 

#8 Printed in Burton’s Diary, i. 397. 

44 March 31, Lansdowne MS. 822, f. 19. § Thid. f. 11. 

46 Ibid. f. 21. ,  Thid. f. 11. 

48 Cf. the letter of Colonel Thomas Cooper printed in Thurloe, vi. 156; he was 
probably one of the six referred to. Bordeaux speaks, on the contrary, of a new 
attempt of the officers to influence Cromwell’s decision: ‘L’on ne croit pas qu’il 
rende sur l’heure response, mais c’est la croyance publique qu’il acceptera l’offre de la 
couronne, nonobstant une nouvelle remonstrance qui luy firent sur la fin de la 
sepmaine passée les officiers de l’armée contre le Tiltre Royal, et non pas contre la 
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Jephson is more explicit, so far as it is possible to penetrate the 


meaning of the mysterious cipher he employs : 


The temper of 1306 [? the officers] begins to mend in order to 
that concernment. 1110 [Lambert], 504 [Sydenham ?] and 2007 [Des- 
borough] still stand out upon the sullen posture. 1400 [Fleetwood] does 
not mutinye, but lament. Whaley, Butler, Goffe, and divers others grow 
good-natur’d, but 1567 [ ] as obstinate as could be imagen’d or 
wisht. General Mountague caryei1 the sword before his [ighnesse to- 
day, he beeing not there who hath done it most usually.*® 






























On the afternoon of Friday 3 April Cromwell gave his promised 
answer to the offer of Parliament. It was vague and inconclusive. 


Seeing the way is hedged up as it is to me that I cannot accept the 
things offered me unless I accept all, I have not been able to find it my 
duty to God and to you to accept the charge under that title.°° 





This answer caused great consternation amongst the majority of 
the house and corresponding joy amongst the minority, but the 
majority declined to accept it’ as final. Jephson described the 
Protector’s answer as a ‘demur’ rather than a refusal, ‘for an 
absolute nor a parliamentary denyall it cannot bee called, beeing 
given to a committee and not in full parliament.’. . . ‘ Your lord- 
ship,’ he continued, ‘cannot imadgine how great a damp fell upon 
the spirits of those who were most earnest in promoting this busi- 
ness when his highness demurr’d to it.*' 


As it gave occation to the Major Generalls and that party to triumph, 
soe was it a very greate trouble to others, and caused many of our best 
freinds to absent themselves from the Howse, as Lord Broghill, Sir , 
Charles Wooseley, Lord Cheife Justice, and others, which was no small 
discouradgement to us that attended. Wee fell uppon the debate whether 
the Parliament should adheere to theire former vote. The debate was 
earnest, the whole party of Dissenters came in, and would ravell into 









puissance qui luy est déférée. I leur respondit plus doucement que dans les autres 
conférences, et leur protesta qu’il ne vouloit point se séparer de leurs intérests, qu’ils 
avoient tousjours vescu ensemble, et que c’estoit sa résolution de continuer. Bien 
que ce discours général ne signifie rien, quelques uns ont creu qu’il déféreroit 4 leurs 
désirs, et ne prendroit point le tiltre de Roy, mais c’est avec peu de fondement ’ 


“isl? Bordeaux to Mazarin, R.O. Transcripts). : 


31 March, Lansdowne MS. 822, f. 19; cf. Clarke Papers, iii. 99. 

8 Carlyle’s Cromwell, speech viii. Bordeaux gives the following summary of the 
Protector’s answer: ‘Aprés avoir exagéré la pesanteur du fardeau qui luy estoit 
présenté, exalté le grand zéle du Parlement pour le bien de la nation, et approuvé 
toutes ses résolutions et la forme du gouvernement qu’il veut établir, 4 la réserve 
d’un certain Ingrédient, c’est le terme dont il se sert, il déclara que sa conscience ne 
luy permettoit pas de prendre le Tiltre de Roy, qu’il avoit cherché Dieu pour se 
pouvoir conduire suivant sa volunté, et qu’elle ne luy permettoit pas de se charger 
d’une qualité si au-dessus de luy; que néantmoins il se trouveroit fort embarrassé, 
si l’on le pressoit davantage ’ (Bordeaux to Mazarin, {; April, R. O. Transcripts). 

5! Jephson to Henry Cromwell, 6 April, Lansdowne MS. 822, f. 27. 
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the whole business, but the other stood stoute to make good theire ground. 
Betweene one and two of the clock it came to a questione, whether wee 
should adhere. The affirmative[s] weare but 78 and the negatives 65.°? 


This was a decisive victory for the court party. The opposition 
had been very confident of victory, and thought to carry the day by 
a surprise. A newsletter confirms the statement that many 
of the court party had absented themselves in their disgust and 
dejection at the Protector’s refusal. 

Some eminent ones that have bin very instrumental in framing this 
great work appeared not in the House this day, and ’tis questionable when 
they will. 


On the other hand, opponents of the Petition and Advice, who 
had for a time given up the contest, returned to the fight. 

Colonel Sidnam, who had been six weeks from us, and all the dis- 
satisfyed party, came thronging in with their negatives and thought to 
have caryed it cleare.** 


On Monday 6 April, when the debate was resumed, the royalists, 
as the supporters of the Petition and Advice were called, 
mustered in strength. ‘ Yesterday wee fell to it againe,’ writes 
Bridges, 
and the Absentees, perceiving the dainger the whole was put in to 
by theire seduction, came in to our ayde, and after some strugling it was 
carryed that the whole Howse should attend his Highness with reasons 
why they could not recede and a committee appointed to drawe 
them upp.‘ 


So large was now the majority that those who opposed the 
repetition of the offer to the Protector did not venture to divide 
on the question of appointing a committee. The committee did 
their work with expedition, and on the morning of Tuesday 7 April 
the reasons were presented to the house and approved by it.® 
According to their own account both Bridges and Jephson 
played an important part in persuading the dejected ‘royalists’ 
to renew their offer to Cromwell. While the one cheered up the 
supporters of the offer, the other refuted its opponents. ‘I thinke,’ 
writes Jephson, ‘I may without vanitye say I was the chiefe 
instrument in holding them up to what hath beene since under- 
taken.’ * ‘I should have told your Lordshipp,’ says Bridges, 


that the greate argument insisted uppon was howe unreasonable it was 
(since his Highness had declared that it was against his conscience 
to accept of the title) to impose uppon his conscience, and indeede it was 


52 Bridges to Henry Cromwell, 7 April 1657, Lansdowne MS. 822, f. 29. 
53 Clarke Papers, iii. 102, 104. 

54 Bridges to Henry Cromwell, 7 April, Lansdowne MS. 822, f. 29. 

53 Commons’ Journals, vii. 520-1. 

56 To Henry Cromwell, 6 April 1657, Lansdowne MS. 822, f. 27. 
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taken for graunted by all that hee had soe expressed, but providence 
haveing soe ordered it that I having a coppy of the report and carefully 
observing his Highness’ answeare, found it otherwise and there uppon 
sattisfyed the howse to the contrary, which put noe small life into the 
businesse. *7 


Jephson thought the real motives of the minority somewhat 
different from the arguments alleged in the debate. 


Though his Highnesse excepts against nothing but the title, I doubt 
there is something more in their view who are soe zealous against 
this Petition. I suspect 1110 [Lambert] may thinke it not for his 
advantage that 482 may 55: 56: 57: 31: 48: 52: 58: 72: 28: 162: 
and that 310: [the army ?] and 1306: [the officers?] may look upon all 
55: 162: 18: 20: 14:15: 17: 48: 52: [agreement] betwixt 450: [the 
Protector] and 439 [Parliament ?] as daungerous to their interest. In fine 
I thinke to many persons any thing that lookes like a 82: 31: 8: 72: 
6: [civil] 460 [power ?] seemes contrary to their interest and principles. 
1400 [Fleetwood ?] did this day professe himselfe to me to bee a greate 
enemye to arbitrary government and manifested his unwillingnesse to a 
totall breache, and perswaded rather to quit the title and accept of the 
rest.°® 


Fleetwood did ultimately accept the compromise here suggested, 
His attitude at this moment was moderate and wavering. ‘ His 
Highnesse,’ he wrote on 7 April, speaking of the intended renewal 


of the offer on the following day, 


hath a great tryall, but I trust the Lord will well carry him through it. 
I am sure thus farre his Highnesse hath very much gayned in the opinion 
and affection of good people, which the issue will in a short time well 
manifest: in the meane time it concerns all praying friends to be earnest 
with the Lord for direction.*® 


On 8 April the committee of parliament met Cromwell, renewed 
the offer, and presented the reasons drawn up by the house. His 
answer was the speech numbered ix. in Carlyle’s collection, ‘a 
speech so dark,’ writes Morland to Pell, ‘ that none knows whether 
he will accept it or no; but some think he will accept it.’ Its 
importance lay in the remark that many other things in the 
Petition and Advice deserved discussion as well as the title of king, 
and that he wished to discuss those things with them. ‘I am 
ready to give you a reason if you will capacitate me to give it and 
yourselves to receive it.’ 


57 7 April 1657, Lansdowne MS. 822, f. 29. 

588 Jephson, 6 April 1657, Lansdowne MS. 822, f. 27. The -proposed compromise 
is also mentioned in a letter from Titus to Hyde, Clarendon State Papers, iii. 336. 
Cf. Thurloe, vi. 219. 

5° 7 April, wrongly docketed 1656, Lansdowne MS. 821, f. 115. 

© 9 April; Vaughan, Protectorate of Cromwell, ii. 144. 

® Stainer, p. 277. 
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In obedience to this suggestion the house, on Thursday 9 April, 
empowered the committee to confer with the Protector on the 
partieulars contained in the Petition and Advice, and to report to 
the housé any ‘ such particulars as they cannot satisfy his High- 
ness in.’ These conferences began on the morning of Saturday, 
11 April, and were continued on 18, 20, and 21 April. 

Some account of them is given in Thurloe’s letters.* Those 
written by Irish officers sitting in parliament and other friends of 
Henry Cromwell’s then in London add many other particulars. 
Bridges, writing on 13 April, speaks as follows :— 


A Committee was appointed for a free conference with his Highness 
to sattisfy him of the reason and necessity of theire demaunds, and they 
have severall tymes attended his Highness uppon that occasion, laid 
downe theire reasons, and yesterday his Highness gave answeare to them, 
which was to this effect. That for his part he values not one name more 
than another, that he had rather have any name from this Parliament 
then any name without it, soe much doth hee value the authority of 
Parliament. But in respect many godly men that have hazarded theire 
lives in this cause are dissattisfyed with it, and Providence haveing with 
the old family eradicated the old title, hee thinks it his duty to beg of the 
Parliament not to put that uppon those good men which they cannot 
swallowe, though it may be theire weakenes. But though men are 
divided in theire judgments what his Highness will resolve uppon, yet it 
seemes to me that since hee allowes an indifferency in the thinge his 
great reason will not permitt him to ballance the resolves of Parliament 
made uppon soe greate a debate and consideracion, with the humour of 
persons without, that can give little of reason besides this, that godly men 


are dissattisfyed. I beleeve his Highness is jealous there may be some 
distemper in the army.* 


Bridges, therefore, was still tolerably confident of eventual success. 


In this greate businesse I may tell your lordshipp my opinion that 
notwithstandinge the different judgements and the confidence of our 
antagonists, I hope his Highness will in a fewe days accept of the advice 
of his» Parliament. .. . Our antagonists were in-some hope to have 
surprized us this day® in the Howse by reason of the absence of a greate 
part of our friends, but wee held them upp soe long till more helpe came. 
I hope it will make us all more cautious hereafter. 


Gookin was still more confident than Bridges, but apparently 


confuses the Protector’s speech of 11 April with that made by him 
on 18 April. 


The great business in expectation is wheather his Highness will gratifie 
the one party by refusing the title of king or the parliament by accepting 


® Commons’ Journals, vii. 521. 6 Tbid. vi. 219, 243, 251. 
6* Lansdowne M8. 823, f. 27. 

6 13 April. The Jowrnals show no sign of this (C. J. vii. 522). 

66 13 April, Lansdowne MS. 822, f. 37. 
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it. At the conference with a committee of the House Saturday ®’ hee 
was pleased to grant that the Committees arguments were strong for the 
conveniency of the title, that hee would rather take any title from the 
Parliament than keepe a title given him by anybody else, that though 
good people were dissatisfied with it their dissatisfaction probably was 
their infirmity, that hee had soe great an aprehension of the Parliament's 
wisdome etc. that their dissatisfaction was nothing compared to the 
Parliament’s advice, that hee did not thinke himselfe in conscience more 
unfree to that title than any other. Now I conceive the conclusion is soe 
naturall from these conscessions that I cannot beleive his Highnesse 
would grant soe much if hee intended to refuse the title.®* 


Fleetwood’s account of the speech of 18 April shows that the 
opposition were abandoning their unqualified hostility to the 
Petition and Advice and preparing to accept some compromise on 
the constitutional questions involved. To him Cromwell’s speech 
on 13 April seemed to facilitate such a compromise by the dislike it 
expressed to the title of king. 


The Howse adhearing to their former vote of kingshippe, they waited 
upon his Highnes, who not giving his consent occationed the howse to 
choose a committee to attend his Highnes to urge reasons for his 
acceptance, and to answer objections, and accordingly upon Saturday 
iast (11) they mett and offered their arguments for it. His Highnes 
tooke till Monday to‘answer them, which yeasterday was performed by his 
Highnes with great inlargedness of spirit; a full and signall witnes 
beareing to the interest of the feople of God, and did agayn express his 
dissatisfaction to this title. Ther are some of us, dissenters, are to 
have a meeting with some of the cheife of the other opinion, to see how 
neare we can com to a right understanding one of another in this 
buysnes, whearin if the Lord please to owne us that we can com to a 
right close it may be of great mercy to this distracted divided condicion 
wherin we are. What the issue will be, you shall heare by the next. The 
Lord give a healing Spirit. I neade not tell you what his Highnes’ 
exercise is at this time. Till this buysnes be over nothing else will 
probably gce on in the Howse.* 


The nature of the compromise suggested in the meeting which Fleet- 
wood mentions is shown by a letter from Sir John Reynolds. 


Since my last wee have beene admitted to two conferences with his 
highnes, in so much as some hoped for a settlement, but indeede we are 
at present in suspense, that which is offered by some as an expedient 
not being pleasing to the house, viz. that the present settlement be 
established without the title of king, which the sense of the parliament 
doth much oppose and dislike. What the issue will be none can declare.”° 


It is obvious that the proposed expedient was suggested by the 
army leaders rather than the parliamentarians. To the latter the 


67 11 April. 68 14 April 1657, Lansdowne MS. 822, f. 43. 
® 14 April, Lansdowne MS. 822,-f. 41. 7. Ibid. f. 47. 
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revival of monarchy seemed the only possible solution. But there 
was a middle party amongst the officers who saw plainly that the 
Petition and Advice must be accepted in some shape or other, and 
that the only question was whether it should be accepted with or 
without kingship. For, as Cromwell had pointed out in his speech 
to the hundred officers, the Instrument of Government was im- 
possible as a working constitution. One of these converts was 
Colonel Whalley, who thus expressed himself on the point :—- 


I beleeve if the Parliament continue to adhere to theyr former vote of 
kingshipp his Highnes will rather accept of the title then ether revert 
to the Instrument of Government, which is now become very odious, or 
leave us in confusion, which inevitably we shall runne into if he refuses. 
There is onely this bad expedient left us, to dissolve into a commonwealth, 
which many ayme at, but I hope they[r] expectation wilbe frustrated.”! 


As the conferences went on Cromwell shifted his ground.”* On 
20 April, at the conclusion of the speech numbered xii. in Cariyle’s 
collection, after some discussion of the arguments in favour of the 
title ‘king,’ he handed the deputation a paper ‘wherein were con- 
tained some other things which he had to offer to the committee.’ 
On 21 April, in the speech numbered xiii. by Carlyle, he criticised 
the details of the new constitutioh, and produced a second paper 
‘ containing several scruples about several things in the Petition and 
Advice.’ ™* This conduct on the Protector’s part greatly increased 
the hope of the promoters of the Petition. He would not, they 
thought, think it worth while to propose these minor alterations in 
the constitution, unless he intended to accept the position it offered 
him. Morgan and Jephson both expressed themselves to this effect 
in their letters. 


This day the conference with his Highness was continued. He made 
severall exceptions in writing, but so circumstantiall things that some 
conclud he will take it and that he hath strengthened our hands, because 
of that rule, ‘ Exceptio in non exceptis firmat regulam.’ 4 


Wee were this day to wayte upon his Highnesse, who hath now given 
us all his exceptions (and some additions hee desyr’d might be made) to 
the Petition and Advice. The most considerable were concerning the 
revenue, that is to say, that a sufficient maintenance for the armye and 
a competent provision for carying on the Spanish warre might be by 
the Parliament ascertained, at least for a time. Others there were con- 
cerning the electicn of Parliament men, wherein his Highness hinted 

7\ Lansdowne M§. 822 f. 49. 


*2 At one of these conferences (apparently that on Thursday 16 April) Bordeaux 
says that Lambert was present: ‘Lambert s’est trouvé avec les deputés du Parle- 
ment, ce qu’il n’avoit point encore fait’ (Bordeaux to Mazarin, 3$ April, R. O. Tran- 
scripts). 

"8 These papers are calendared in the Report of the Hist. MSS. Commission on the 
Duke of Portiand’s MSS. i. 682. The substance is contained in speech xiii. in 
Carlyle’s Cromwell. 

7* Morgan, 21 April, Lansdowne MS. 822, f. 53. 
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that hee thought we had beene too gentle to the Scotch and revolting 
English of Ireland ; another concerning the making good of the ordinances 
made by the Counsell. Many others there were of lesser moment, 
wherein, I suppose, it will not bee hard to give satisfaction. In conclusion 
of his Highness’ discourse wee made ourselves believe wee had greate 
reason to perceyve that if satisfaction were given in the particulars, the 
thinges in the Petition being soe desirable, and settlement a thing of soe 
absolute necessitye, that he should hardlye know how to deny it with 
all its appurtenances. That this was soe generally apprehended by those 
that desyre it was as visible in their faces as their noses. 502, 1557, etc. 
prinkt’ up, 310 droopt. Affayres seem well altred since the last. 
Colonel Inglesbye’s regiment of horse came yesterday to towne, which, 
mee thought, was noe ill signe.”® 


Nowhere is this sudden change of feeling from depression to 
hopefulness better shown than in the letters of Sir Francis Russell, 
one of the members for Cambridgeshire. As he was an old friend 
of the Protector’s and closely connected with the family by the 
marriage of his daughter with Henry Cromwell, Russell had easy 
access to the Protector and opportunity to observe his attitude. 
Writing on 11 April, under the influence of the impression produced 
by Cromwell’s first refusal, Russell thought that he had made up 
his mind to persist in declining the crown. 


I doe suppose [he told his son-in-law] that you will have it from all 
manner of hands, how great a defeat your father hath given to the wise 
and ambitious part of this world. He is at present in a notable power- 
ful spirit, tramples this world and the outward majesty of it under his 
feet: he tells me, and I doe beleeve so much, that he is in great peace 
and quiet, this worke being over. Many are pleased and very many 
troubled with what he hath done, so that there is a new face upon all sorts 
of people, and likely to be upon all our counsells and actions. . . . What 
this parliament will doe, or what will become of them, is yet, I thinke, 
unknowne, but some change in the Government “ tis probable they will 
make before they rise.”7 


A fortnight later Russell bad changed his opinion, and, influenced 
by the conferences between the Protector and the committee and by 
the fact that the Petition and Advice was being amended to please 
the Protector, he felt sure that Cromwell would accept the crown. 


Your father [he told Henry] beginnes to come out of the clouds, and it 
appears to us that he will take the kingly power upon him. That great 
noyse which was made about this busynes not long since is allmost 
over, and I cannot thinke there will be the least combustion about it. 
This day I have had some discourse with your father about this great 


75 Jephson to Henry Cromwell, 21 April 1657, Lansdowne MS. 822,f. 51. The 
speech referred to is that numbered xiii. in Carlyle’s Cromwell. Compare Thurloe’s 
account of Cromwell’s attitude (State Papers, vi. 243, 261). 

6 T.e. the Instrument of Government, or the Constitution. 

7 11 April 1657, Lansdowne MS. 822, f. 35. 
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busynes; he is very chearefull and his troubled thoughts | seeme to be 
over.7® 


Russell showed his satisfaction by proceeding to jest about the 
future prospects of his son-in-law. 


I doe in this (I thinke soe) desire to take leave of your lordship, for my 
next is likely to be to the Duke of Yorke. . . . I was told the other day 
by Colonell Pride, that I was for a king because I hoped that the next 
would be Henry’s turne. 


Meanwhile parliament from 28 April to 80 April spent its time 
in amending the Petition and Advice, and removing the defects 
pointed out by the Protector. On 80 April this task was completed 
and a committee was appointed to attend the Protector, to convey 
to him the votes of ‘the house on the points in question, and to 
solicit a positive answer to the Petition and Advice.”? . Cromwell 
asked time to consider, and then named 6 May as the date on 
which he would give the committee his decision. Bir John 
Reynolds, writing on 5 May, says :— 


We yet waite upon God and upon his Highnes to establish coverisient 
by a lawfull authority, and that necessity may bee laide aside. . .. The Par- 
liament do still meete and adjourne, onely a small petition croudes in for an 
engrosment or reading, but nothing of consequence is admitted ' untill his 
Highness hath returned his answer, which is expected tomorrow.*° 


Jephson, writing on the same date, expressed himself with some 
anxiety about the issue of this new application, but could hardly 
believe that another negative was possible. 


At last, on Friday 8 May, the Protector gave his long: delayed 
answer to the committee. 


Although I think the Act of Government doth consist of very excellent 
parts, in all but that one thing of the title as to me,...I cannot 
undertake this government with the title of king.*! 


The shock was stupefying to his friends. ‘ Tout le monde,’ wrote 
Bordeaux to Mazarin, ‘le croyoit a la veille d’estre Roy.’ 
Bordeaux went on to point out that Cromwell’s refusal was 
irreyocable, to predict with great sagacity the line’ which the 
parliament would adopt, and to enlarge upon the influence of the 
army in causing the refusal. 


Ses amis ne trouvent point encore la chose désespérée, et se fondent 
sur ce que le-plus grand nombre de l’armée est de leur sentimhent. Mais 
ils se sont desja si souvent abusez dans leurs mesures, qu'il ne s’en peut 
prendre aucune certaine sur leurs conjectures: et il est plus vray- 
semblable que le Parlement se départira de l’engagement qu'il avoit 
pris de ne rien accorder 4 M' le Protecteur, s’il n’acceptoit le Tiltre de 
Roy. 

78 27 April 1657, Lansdowne MS. 822, f. 57. 

** Commons’ Journals, vii. 523-9. 
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Quelques uns attribuent son refus 4 timidité et s’imaginent que la 
Faction de l’armée qui l’espouvante, se prévalant de sa foiblesse, em- 
peschera tous les establissemens qui se pourroient faire 4 son advantage, 
et ne travaillera qu’A la ruine de son authorité. Et il se rapporte que 
le jour de sa response, ses amis l’ayant, sur le soir, esté trouver, il leur 
parust tout transporté, mesme il s’esvanouist plusieurs fois. Et, il est 
certain que sa conduite est fort blasmée, en ce qu’il s’est engagé si avant 
sans avoir bien pénétré les mouvemens de ses officiers. °? 


Undoubtedly the chief reason for the Protector’s refusal was the 
opposition of the army. According to Ludlow the immediate cause 
of the refusal was the presentation of a petition against kingship 
signed by many officersofthearmy. This was originated by Colonel 
Pride, and- presented by Lieutenant-Colonel Mason.** Anthony 
Morgan sent Henry Cromwell the following account of the affair :-— 


That morning his Highness gave his deniall to accept the title, Lieut.- 
Collonell Mason (an Anabaptist) with three or four more, in the name of 
soine twenty more, offered a petition to the House to desire them not to 
press his Highness to accept the title of King. The House would not read 
their petition, but were ready to call it a breach of priviledge, but modera- 
tion was pressed and the petition layd aside. "Tis said his Highness 
knew nothing of the petition, but when he heard of it was extream angry, 
cald it a high breach of privledge, and the greatest injury they could have 
offered to him next cutting his throat, and indeed comming in as it did 
makes people abroad say he is afraid of his army.** 


Fleetwood’s account of the petition shows that the Protector 
was acquainted with its existence and endeavoured to suppress it, 


and confirms the statement of Ludlow as to Fleetwood’s own part 
in the matter. 


I presume you will heare of a peticion from a party of the army, I shall 
therfor acquaint you how it was. His Highness having given severall 
denyalls, they conceived it did becom them to own his Highnes in what 
he did and that the Howse would please no further to presse him therin. 
Their intentions I am confydent was honest, though the thing was in it selfe 
very unseasonable, and was, I finde upon examination, a very sudden 
resolution. When I knew of what they wer about I went and acquainted 
his Highnes with it, who desired it might be supprest, which accordingly 
I made all the haste I could, but I cam a quarter of an houre too late, 
and they being gon to the howse to deliver it I did then hasten thither, 
wheare I found the debate was wether it should be reade or not. I 
moved the howse against the reading of it, and so it was layde aside and 
nothing don therin. I confesse I like not armyes interposings, and I 
think you have don well to keepe off any thing in Ireland, and thes 
honest men who wer engaged in.this buysnes I doe beleive did intend 
well, and had they throughly considerd all circumstances would not 
have don it, for am confydent never any army so loved a generall as this 


8? 1° May 1657, R. O. Transcripts. 83 Ludlow, Memoirs, ed. 1894, ii. 25. 
** 12 May 1657, Lansdowne MS. 822, f. 71.. Compare Thurloé, vi. 281, 291. 
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poore army doth. The Lord I trust will arise and appeare and give us a 
further clearing what the worke of our day is, which I think all good people 
showld be very earnest with the Lord to direct us in, for surely none 
except the Israelits were ever ledde in such darke paths and wayes as we 
hitherunto have bine, and yet that to be called a straight way of theirs, 
and if the Lord make ours so to be at last what matter of amasing 
mercy will it be unto us.*° 


The supporters of the Petition and Advice, on learning the 
Protector’s second refusal of the crown, were eo disconcerted that 
they hardly knew what step to take next. On Saturday 9 May, 
they voted that the formal report of the Protector’s speech should 
be deferred till Tuesday 12 May, in order that they might have 
time for reflection.“ Jephson, writing on 11 May, describes the 
situation as follows :— 


His Highness refusall of the Parliament’s Petition and Advise hath 
soe amaz’d his most reall servants, as 1 know not what to write or say 
concerning it; I am sure ‘tis not a discourse fitt for a letter. What 
resolution will bee taken upon the report of it to the Parliament is not 
yett knowne, for it hath been differ’d from day to day untill tomorrow. The 
counsell I find most inclin’d to is to rayse money for this summers 
service and to adjourne the Parliament for some monthes. God direct 
us to something which may preserve these nations from totall ruine.*’ 


When Tuesday 12 May came, the Speaker, according to order, 


reported to the house the speech delivered by the Protector on the 
previous Friday.** In the discussion which followed the supporters 
of the Petition and Advice violently attacked the promoters of the 
petition presented by Mason, to which they evidently attributed 
Cromwell’s refusal. ‘This day,’ says Anthony Morgan, 


the report of his Highness’ denyall was made to the House. Mr. 
Bodurda moved the House would vindicate their priviledge in respect of 
the above petition. Mr. Goodwin said that wee were concerned to take 
notice of evill councellors who advised his Highness without dores not to 
hearken to the advice of his Parliament, said it was the quarrell in the 
beginning with the late king. These things were passed over and the 
debate about his Highness’ answer adjorned till: tomorrow morning. 
Upon a division of the House, on{e] halfe being in the lobby, Sir Thomas 
Pride exprest much anger against Mr. Goodwin, and said he should be 
called to the barr. Harry Owen replied ’Twere fitter to call you to the 
barr for killing the beares,’ for which he was applauded by the crowd 
about him. Thus your Lordship sees we have an Irish champion con- 
siderable heer.*® 


*S Fleetwood to Henry Cromwell, 12 May 1657, Lansdowne MS. 822, f. 67. 

** Commons’ Journals, vii. 531. Compare Clarke Papers, iii. 108, and Thurloe, 
vi. 281. 

*" Lansdowne MS. 822, f.69. Jephson dates the letter 12 May, an obvious error 
for 11 May. 

88 Commons’ Journals, vii. 533. 

* Lansdowne MS. 822, f.71. Bodurda was M.P. for Anglesey, John Goodwin for 
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Morgan goes on to forecast the future proceedings of the house in 
very much the same sense as Jephson does. 


In our great business ‘tis resolved by some not to be angry nor recede, 
but lay the consideration of it aside for a time, till wee hope his Highness 
may have time to be better informed, in the mean time goe on and raise 
money and doe what other good things wee can, and then if we can by 
his Highness consent adjorne for the sommer.*° 


Events, however, did not take the course which Morgan and 
Jephson expected. For three days in succession, Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, 13-15 May, the house continued the dis- 
cussion of Cromwell’s answer.®' ‘ But in all that time they were soe 
farr from coming to a result that they could never agree upon the 
stating of the question.’** On 15 May, weary of these fruitless 
discussions, the house adjourned itself till Tuesday 19 May. When 
it met on the 19th it resolved by 77 to 45 votes to insert the title 
of Protector in the Petition and Advice in place of that of king 
and referred it to a committee to consider how the title of Protector 
‘may be bounded, limited, and circumstantiated.’ The committee 
reported on 22 May, and its report was accepted by 53 to 50 
votes. On Monday May 25 the Petition and Advice, thus amended, 
was presented to the Protector and received his assent.®* No 


East Grinstead, Major Henry Owen apparently for some Irish constituency, though 
his name is not in the printed list of members (see Harleian Miscellany, iii. 455, 464). 
% Lansdowne MS. 822, f. 71. *§ Commons’ Journals, viix 533-4. 

% Clarke Papers, iii. 109. Bordeaux gives a good account of the plans discussed 
and of the situation in general :— 

‘Mes derniéres lettres auront fait scavoir que le Parlement avoit remis au 22° de ce 
mois 4 délibérer sur la derniére response de M. le Protecteur. Suivant cet Arresté, il 
a esté fait, tous ces jours, différentes ouvertures sans rien conclure. Quelques uns 
ont proposé de se despartir de l’Arresté qui veut que M* le Protecteur ne puisse 
séparer les chefs de la Requeste qui luy a esté présentée pour approuver les uns et 
rejetter.les autres: d’autres, qu’il falloit adhérer 4 ceste délibération, faire nouvelle 
insistance, et donner 4 M* le Protecteur trois mois pour se résoudre: pendant lesquelz, 
les Députez du Parlement se retireroint chez eux pour vaquer 4 leurs affaires domes- 
tiques. 

‘Il s'est aussy proposé d’examiner encore une fois tous les Articles de la dicte 
Requeste pour veoir ceux qui pourroient estre approuvez et rejettez. De toutes ces 
ouvertures, aucune n’a encore esté receue ny mesme réduite en question: et le Corps 
doibt continuer demain 4 s’assembler sur ceste mesme affaire, mais avec peu 
d’apparence que Mr* le Protecteur soit pressé de prendre le Tiltre Royal, ny aussy 
qu'il puisse l’accepter sans s’exposer 4 une ruine entiére. 

‘Il passe pour certain que grand nombre d’officiers de l’armée, qui dans le com- 
mencement de la Proposition y estoient favorables ou indifferents, se sont rangez au 
party de ceux qui s’opposent, et que présentement Mr le Protecteur a peu d’officiers 
dans ses intérests. Lambert traicta les principaux peu de jours devant le refus, et 
l’on veut que ce repas ne feust qu’un prétexte pour s’assembler et prendre quelque 
résolution contre Mr le Protecteur en cas qu’il eust accepté la Couronne. Néantmoins 
il est vraysemblable que l’union se conservera entr’eulx et que le Parlement consentira 
qu’il accepte le Gouvernement comme il a esté résolu, sans autre changement que 
eeluy du Tiltre ’’ (Bordeaux to Mazarin, 4+ May 1657, R. O. Transcripts). 

*3 Commons’ Journals, vii. 535, 537, 539. 
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account of these debates is given in the letters amongst the 
Lansdowne MSS. Jephson, Bridges; and Morgan are all silent on 
the subjects, and though the general outline of the discussion can 
be gathered from other sources, the part played by particular 
persons in determining its course remains unknown.” There are, 
however, two letters which show the feeling with which the 
members of Cromwell’s family regarded his refusal of the crown. 
Sir Francis Russell, writing on the very day upon which the 
Protector gave his assent to the Petition and Advice, paints in 
the liveliest colours the dejection of Cromwell’s friends and con- 
nexions. The new constitution and the agreement between the 
Protector and the parliament seem to have been of little im- 
portance in his eyes compared with the title of king and all that it 
implied. 


If I doe understand at all my owne temper and complection I am as 
much flegmatick as sanguine, and I find it a hard match betweene them, 
yet Iam so wise as 1 care not much which hath the better, for when I 
am to wise then am I to flegmatick, when to foolish, then I am as much 
to sanguine ; but I'am very glad that I know my selfe so well in both my 
weaknesses. At that time when I writ unto your lordship I had pretty 
good reason to be sanguine, for the little secretary was so, and he ‘twas 
that infected so many of us, but I hope I have pretty well recovered that 
infection, although it hath allmost killed divers others. I am glad your 
lordship is so steady minded as not to be concerned with any outward 
glory, for indeed he who is inwardly truely great cares not for shaddows, 
which are onely the cheifest happynesses of all weake men and minds. 
And now I could be a little merry with your father and his temper and 
complection, suppose I should tell you he often knows not his owne mind, 
twere but to affirme he is but a man, and like unto many of his freinds 
and servants who truely love him. Will Pierpoint and General Montague 
will never trust to politicks any more, and the little Secretary tells me 
that he seeth now that nothing is so considerable in any busyness as 
simplicity. The truth is your father hath of late made more wise men 
fooles than ever; he laughs and is merry, but they hang downe theyre 
heads and are pittyfully out of countenance. All the lawyers are turned 
Quakers, who before boasted they would make penknives of the soldyers’ 
swords. My distance from London will not give me leave to make any 
observations of our present affaires, but withall doubt the Army and 
sectarys are trump and have a notable game in theyre hands, if they 
can but play it wisely and with modesty, but I feare they are headdy rash 


* In addition to the despatch from Bordeaux quoted in the last note, the 
substance of the debates of 13-15 May is given in two newsletters in the Clarke 
Papers, iii. 108-9. Thurloe, in his letters to Henry Cromwell (vi. 291, 311), sums up 
the discussions about the limitation and definition of the Protector’s authority. 

*’ Henry Cromwell was much more reasonable than bis father-in-law. ‘Let us be 
contented and thankfull to God,’ he told Thurloe, ‘that there is this stepp made 
towards the freedom of these nations allthough all that may be wished cannot be 
arrived at at one time. I confess I like graduall proceedings best, and this the better 
because it seems such’ (Thurloe, vi. 330), 
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gamesters, which I suppose you will well understand. Little Hampden, 
Sir John Hubbart, and Jack Treavor I doubt are very angerey ; they had 
strong dreames of being lords, but now they are awake find themselves 
but country gentlemen. My lord, I doe beleeve that Ireland is glad of 
your company, and so would England be to, but whether as yet to wish 
you there or here I knownot. The little Secretary is much in love with 
you, commends you much to me, but what that meanes I care not to 
imagine or guesse.°® 


In conclusion it is interesting to collect the views expressed by, 
Richard Cromwell on the series of events which opened his way to 
the throne. There are many letters from him to his brother 
Henry amongst the Lansdowne MSS., but for the most part they 
are excessively vague in their references to public affairs and 
filled with moral reflections of the most commonplacetype. They 
contrast in the most striking way with the very sensible and able 
letters which Henry Cromwell wrote to Thurloe during the same 
crisis.” Richard, no doubt, had good reasons for his reticence. 
‘ Those things that might be whispered,’ he told his brother, 


ought not to be committed to paper, and therefore it is my greate 
unhappynesse that there should be always such a distance and difficulty of 
coming to each other. 


Possibly he had not much to tell, for though he sat in the 


parliament of 1656 as member for the university of Cambridge, he 
had felt obliged to absent himself from the discussions about 
Pack’s Remonstrance. ‘You are somewhat more happy than 
others youre relations,’ he wrote on 7 March, 


for that you are oute of the spattering dirte which is t rowen aboute 
here; yet with some comforte, it is not so much this weeke as it was 
ten dayes agoe. I know noe newes, being by reason of some debates in 
the howse shut oute for a rangler. Only I heare that the howse hath 
made themselves the Commons by voting another howse; they are 
affraide of tytles, the feather in the cap is allowed to none but such gallants 
that waites upon ladyes.®* 


The letter which Richard wrote to Henry three months later, 
after his father had assented to the Petition and Advice, is full of 


*6 Lansdowne MS. 822, f.75. A month later Russell was more cheerful. ‘I cannot 
observe,’ he wrote on 20 June, ‘any thing that makes me to think but that all things 
are like to goe well. His Highnes seemes to be very soberly cheerefull, a temper that I 
like very well’ (ibid. f.104). Bordeaux also notes the Protector’s cheerfulness after he 
had refused the crown, and whilst parliament was revising the ‘ Petition and Advice’ 
to suit the new situation his refusal created. . ‘ Il va jouer a la boule, et se proménea 
la campagne avec autant de tranquilité que par le passé: il renoue aussy le 
mariage de l’une de ses filles avec le fils du Comte de Warwick, avec lequel elle avoit 
esté comme accordée ’ (Bourdeaux to Mazarin, 33 May 1657, R. O. Transcripts). 

* T have refrained from quoting any of Henry Cromwell’s letters, as they are 
printed at length in the Thurloe Papers. That of 8 April 1657 is the most important 
of those relating to the ‘ Petition and Advice’ (Thurloe, vi. 183). 

%8 7 March 1657, Lansdowne MS. 821, f. 324. 
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allusions to public affairs, but equally devoid of any detailed 
information about them. Henry had promised to communicate 
his views on the political situation at length,®® and Richard 
answered as follows :— 


I finde that your intentions leades towardes a more large information 
of your sense and thoughts of things, which you promise to my expecta- 
tion att the next poste or favourable opportunity ; withoute doubte your 
experience, and distance, with your very good intelligence, knowes how 
to state matter of fact; wee that are soe neare see not so well as those 
that are att an advantagious prosspect ; and besides, youre owne affaires 
in the entring into them, gave you some sight of persons, whose designe 
hath been for a long time layed to take roote, for the hindring nationall 
advantadges in settlement where it might occation difficulty to there 
getting into the saddle, respecting there owne ambitious mindes and 
advantadges before Religion, peace, or what else that may stand in there 
way. I dare not be plainer, as to particularize persons or things, nor need 
I, you having knowledge of the foxe by his smell; I could fill sheets of 
observations, and truly were it not to discomposse, knowing your ingenuity 
cannot but be sencible, I should relate how things are here, aand how the 
Publique Peace is tumbled and tossed, as if it were nothing to breath 
the veins of one another to a deadly gasping. Physsick is good for the 
health, but not as meate, but poore nation, what is it we would have ? 
Surely our sicknesses are very greate and our distempers almost 
incurable: there is noe parte sounde. Sick of plenty, madde with 


liberty, from the head to the foote, noe freind, noe soundnesse : 
wisdome hath tooken the wings of the morning, and hath I feare 
left us.1°° : 


Richard must have been well aware that the clause in the 
Petition and Advice which gave the Protector power to nominate 
his successor made it possible, and even probable, that he would 
succeed to his father’s power. Flatterers were not wanting to 
remind him of his future prospects. These rambling and que- 
rulous letters show that he was not only incapable of ruling but 


also conscious of his own incapacity.’ 
C. H. Fiera. 


°° Unhappily, this letter has not been preserved. 

0° 18 June 1657, Lansdowne MS. 822, f. 100. 

! For the explanation of the ciphers employed in the letters quoted from the 
Lansdowne MSS. the author is throughout greatly indebted to Mrs. 8. C. Lomas. 





The ‘Swedish Plot’ of 1716-7 


HE hero and curse of Sweden set foot once more upon its soil at 
Trelleborg, in Scania, on 13 December old style, 1715. A war- 
worn veteran of thirty-three, he had earned undying fame for him- 
self and his soldiers, had systematically harried, to feed the latter, 
an enormous tract of eastern Europe, had lost provinee after 
province across the Baltic, and had reduced the mother country to 
a state of misery the accounts of which verge on the impossible.' 
The state was to all appearance bankrupt, its indebtedness enor- 
mous, its credit more than exhausted ; the royal treasury had long 
been empty. ‘Taxes had for years passed the limit of reason, bur- 
ghers and country people were all but ruined, in the standstill of 
industries and commerce excise and customs were sterile. Yet 
Charles XII was able in the following year to attempt conquest in a 
‘fresh country, to show a bold and successful front to an over- 
whelming invasion, and to overawe at sea the navies of Denmark 
and Russia. That he could do this was in the first place due to 
the unparalleled constancy and endurance of the Swedish people, 
a glory to their country greater than the most brilliant feats of 
arms. In the second place it was due to the untiring exertions 
and inventiveness of the remarkable man who at Stralsund had 
gained Charles’ confidence, who found him money—by ruinous 
devices, it is true, but still money—and whose object in maintain- . 
ing the war was to procure the best possible terms of peace.” 
George Henry Goertz von Schlitz was a Franconian by parent- 


! See detailed particulars in G. E. Axelson’s Bidrag till kiinnedomen om Sveriges 
tillstand pa Karl XIPs tid. Cf. Bain, Charles XII, pp. 302 foll., 269. Jackson and 
the French minister Campredon bear witness to the general desire at Stockholm for 
Charles’ death and to the consiernation roused by his return. 

? For Baron Goertz’ character see Bain, Charles XII, p. 278; Droysen, Geschichte 
der preussischen Politik, 1v. ii. 175; Carlson, Om fredsunderhandlingarne dren 1709- 
1718, pp. 77, 78, &c. Mr. Bain well describes him as ‘ a past master in all those subtle 
devices and dexterous arts which Charles neglected or despised, a man who seemed 
made by nature to be the right hand of a hero in extremities.’ Waliszewski is right 
enough in saying (Pierre le Grand, p. 374), Il n’a gagné a ces démarches que la plus 
mauvaise réputation diplomatique de l’ Europe, but for the rest his portrait of Goertz 
(p. 371) is unwarrantably dark. The baron certainly, for instance, had a remarkable 
power over men (cp. Carlson, p. 110). 
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age and a near relative of the Hanoverian finance-president. 
Entering the service of Holstein-Gottorp, he had rapidly distin- 
guished himself. He made the acquaintance of Charles XII on the 
occasion of a diplomatic mission to Alt-Ranstadt in 1706. After 
the failure of the convention with Prussia, mainly his work, and 
his expulsion from Berlin (1714), he determined to go to seek the 
king in Turkey, in order, as he himself expressed it, to render him 
a faithful account of the state of affairs in the north, to explain 
the measures necessary to redress it, and to ascertain whether he 
was in the mood to undertake them.* On his way he stayed some 
time at Vienna, to learn the views of statesmen there. Arrived at 
Hermannstadt, in Transylvania, he met Fabrice, who informed him 
that Charles would not at present speak about affairs to any one,‘ 
but was waiting at Pitesti an answer to the inquiries he had made 
of the emperor relative to his journey homewards. Goertz there- 
upon drew up and forwarded to him a memorial embodying the 
information on the subject which he had gained at Vienna.’ This 
memorial, says Carlson, was the beginning of his influence with 
Charles; and that influence he thoroughly established at Stral- 
sund, whither he followed, and where he remained during the 
siege. 

Immediately on his return Charles repaired to Ystad, to busy 
himself with preparations for the relief of Wismar. But when, 
early in January, severe cold froze the Sound, he conceived the 
idea of attacking Frederick of Denmark in his capital. He 
assembled all available troops, and prepared sledges to transport 
the artillery and baggage. A Swedish party actually occupied the 
Isle of Hveen. Copenhagen was seized with panic, for the bulk of 
the Danish army was in winter quarters in Holstein or Jutland. 
But a storm and thaw frustrated the bold attempt, and Zealand 
was saved. 

According to Goertz the intention now was to stand on the 
defensive and to negotiate.6 But Charles found a quarter in 
which he could yet attack. Denmark was vulnerable not only 
across the water, but in the ill-governed and ill-prepared kingdom 
of Norway. In March Charles occupied Christiania, in May he 
came near to be annihilated, early in July he made a fresh attack 


® To Count Gyllenborg from Hanover, 30 Aug. 1714, Record Office, Sweden. 

* George Fury from Vienna, 31 Oct., Whitworth, 1 Nov. 1714, Record Office, 
Germany and German States 170. 

5 Carlson, p. 76. 

®*Autant que je le comprends l’intention est de bien assurer la défensive et 
d’abandonner le reste 4 la négotiation. Nous n’aurons pas de peine de réussir dans le 
premier, puisque nous aurons vers le mois de Mai plus de 50™ hommes sur pied, & 
quoi il ne manquera pas un aiguillon, et tous bien et exactement entretenus. Mais 
quant 4 la négotiation, elle dépendra de la destinée.’ (To Gyllenborg from Ystad, 
13 Feb. o.s. 1716, Record Office, Sweden, original.) 
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and captured Frederikshald. Not till the middle of that month 
was he forced back into his own country.’ 

The invasion was repelled, but if unsuccessful had momentous 
consequences. The military programme of the confederates was a 
Russo-Danish descent on the Swedish mainland. The burden of 
preparations for this fell upon the king of Denmark. But the 
necessity of sending a squadron and troops to Norway completely 
disorganised resources always indifferent and now additionally 
taxed by the obligation of maintaining a garrison in Pomerania. 
Instead of starting in July the expedition was not ready till the 
middle of September. Then Peter suddenly declared his intention 
of abandoning it for the year, and held to his decision. The breach 
between the two monarchs which ensued rendered their future co- 
operation impossible. The alliance was dissolved and the way 
opened for the later negotiations of Goertz. 

But on the other hand the invasion of Norway, regarded as it 
was in England as preliminary to a descent on Scotland in the 
interests of revenge and of the Pretender, furthered the Hanoverian 
projects of George I. But for this he might not have obtained once 
more the services of a British fleet in the Baltic. Dissatisfaction 
had waxed strong, even among the supporters of the government, at 
the proceedings of the previous year, particularly at the reinforce- 
ment of the Danish fleet by Hopson’s squadron, after Sir John 
Norris had sailed for home.* In spite of petitions early sent in by 
the Eastland and other merchants it was by no means certain 
that parliament would grant the necessary supplies. Count 
Gyllenborg was doing his utmost to avert the despatch of a fresh 
expedition, even making overtures for ceding Bremen and Verden 
to Hanover in return for the help of England against Russia.° 
But Townshend and Sunderland, wrote Sohlenthal, the Danish 
envoy, had promised him that a fleet should be sent, and that they 
would find excuse to parliament.'? They found it in the general 
belief, honestly shared, it would seem, by themselves, that the king 
of Sweden was endeavouring to fan into flame again the smouldering 
embers of the Jacobite rebellion.'' The regent of France was 





7 See Bain, pp. 270-2. He dates in the old style. Charles’ first words, it is said, 
on entering Norway were,‘ A duchy lost, a kingdom won,’ so sure was he of success 
(Norris, 29 May o.s., Record Office, Home Office, Admiralty 39). 

® See this Review, xvii. 455. 

® See Gyllenborg’s despatches in the Handlingar rirande Skandinaviens historia 
(Kongligt Samfundet fir utgifvande af Handskrifter), vol. x., and Hugo Larsson’s 
Grefve Karl Gyllenborg, pp. 18 foll.; and cp. Carlson, p. 92, note. 

April 17; E. Holm, Studier til den store nordiske Krigs Historie, p. 50 (His- 
torisk Tidsskrift, series v. vol. iii.). Sdhlenthal had written on 7 April that Bernstorff 
was as eager to get the fleet sent to the Baltic as though he had been a colleague of 
his own (ibid.). 

" See, for instance, the despatches of Townshend to Horatio Walpole at the Hague 
in the spring of 1716, Record Office, Foreign Entrybook 85 (Holland). Walpole found 
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credited with connivance. It was argued that James Edward, after 
the results of Preston and Sheriffmuir, could not have ventured to 
land in Scotland, and assume a royal state at Perth, had he not 
been promised money and ships from France and soldiers from 
Sweden. Reports at court and coffee house had it that 12,000 of 
the latter were coming, and that France was about to declare war.” 
Jacobite correspondence, regularly intercepted, treated of these 
things as facts. In reality they were but creations of the exiles’ 
sanguine imagination, but the alarmist reports of Lord Stair gave 
undue weight to its lucubrations.’* The attitude of the French 
government was unconciliatory indeed on some points, as on the 
question of the Mardyck Canal, but there was no intention of going 
to war whether for Sweden or for the Pretender.'* The Swedish 
invasion was a chimera. Sparre (inveighing against Stair’s 
conduite bizarre et outrée, his chiméres pour bercer son maitre et son 
parlement, and his armement imaginaire) allowed that it would not 
be at all surprising if his master desired to avenge himself upon 
his unworthy and perfidious enemies, but had to confess that 
such revenge was out of his power.’° But this was not understood 
in England, and suspicion deepened into certainty when on the 
one hand the Regent declined to expel the Pretender from France 
and on the other came the news of the invasion of Norway. The 
belief that a descent on Scotland would follow gave George what 
otherwise he might not have been able to obtain. A fleet was 
prepared, and the principal point of the admiral’s instructions was 
not this time protection of trade, but prevention of the designs of 
the king’s enemies. 

I do not propose to treat now of this second expedition of Sir 
John Norris, of his negotiations and disputes with the con- 
federates, of the failure of the projected Russo-Danish invasion 
of Sweden, or of the earnest but ineffectual efforts of Norris and of 
the British and Hanoverian envoys at Copenhagen, Lord Polwarth 
and General Bothmer, to maintain accord between the tsar and the 
cruelly deluded Frederick. At the same time a bye-play was being 
acted on another stage, its hero Goertz and its secondary characters 


in the belief a chief argument for the conclusion of the ‘treaty of Westminster’ 
with the emperor (25 May o.s. 1716). 

12 Gyllenborg, Handlingar x. 284, March 1716. 

18 Stair earned in consequence of these reports the character at Paris of one who 
desired to set France and England by the ears (Mémoires du Marquis de Torcy, MS., 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, passim; ep. the invective of Saint-Simon). It was 
perhaps chiefly for this reason that the negotiation of the Anglo-French alliance was 
taken out of his hands. Saint-Simon goes so far as to write, Stair en l'entamant 
n’avait jamais ew dessein de la conclure. 

* So Bolingbroke in his letter to Sir William Windham : ‘ The regent never intended 
from the first to do anything, even indirectly, in favour of the Jacobite cause. His 
interest was plainly with the other side, and he saw it.’ 

* To Gyllenborg, loc. cit. p. 357, 30 March 1716. 
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the Jacobite malcontents. This farce, one may almost call it, had 
little influence upon the main drama until after the arrests of 
Gyllenborg and Goertz in February 1717, but it has sufficient 
interest to merit investigation, and so I return to the proceedings 
of the baron. 

‘ All heads,’ wrote Jackson in February 1716, ‘are now at work 
at Ystad framing projects to raise money.’ The immediate need 
was to equip a fleet. To see what could be done Goertz had al- 
ready been despatched to Stockholm. He assembled the burghers, 
and made known to them the object of his mission. But they pro- 
tested that it was not in their power to provide what was required, 
even for cash payment ; the different articles must be ordered from 
abroad, and it might be April before a letter could be got out of 
the country.’ Besides, the advances already made and the inter- 
ruption of commerce had exhausted their means and credit. And 
when Goertz turned from the assembly to put pressure upon and to 
cajole individuals neither his threats nor his extravagant promises 
were more successful. He only intensified the hatred which on 
Charles’ death hurried him to the scaffold. At the end of 
February the visit was renewed. Goertz stayed at Stockholm 
two months, ‘assuming to himself daily more and more au- 
thority in all money matters.’'’ Without actually entering 
Charles’ service he was invested by him with the supreme control 
of finance,’* and even with authority personally to receive taxes 
and contributions, a thing which ‘more and more incensed all 
degrees of people against him.’'’ When towards the end of April 
he and Feif, another devoted henchman of the king, issued a 
proclamation that the copper tokens ordered to be coined in the 
previous September would be put in circulation, whereas in March 
they had expressly proclaimed the contrary, and when it was 


6 In fact Jackson’s despatch of 7 Jan. o.s., which tells of this, was not received in 
London till 18 May o.s. 


1” Jackson, 12 March o.s. 


‘8 «Le Roi m’a chargé de la disposition de touttes ses finances. . . . N’allés pas 
vous imaginer, que je suis entré dans le service du Roi. Sa Majesté m’a fait la grace 
de m’accorder la demande, que je lui ai faite, que je ne serois pas employé qu’en 
volontaire, sans engagement et pour cette année seulement; cela n’empéche pas que 
sa confiance ne soit sans bornes, et qu’Elle ne m’ait donné plus de pouvoir et 
d’autorité, que je n’ai voulu avoir’ (to Gyllenborg from Ystad, 13 Feb. o.s. 1716, 
Record Office, Sweden, original). When in Holland Goertz asked Sparre not to 
address him as excellency or superintendent of finance, for he was only serving the 
king in the character of a volunteer (Handlingar, viii. 251) ; and he wrote similarly to 
his relative President Goertz at Hanover; see Beskow, Svenska Akademiens Hand- 
lingar ifrén ar 1796, xliii. (1868) 195. He was, Beskow observes, at one and the same 
time minister of home and foreign affairs, of finance, war, and marine. There is much 
valuable information about his financial work in Moser’s Rettung der Ehre und 
Unschuld des Freyherrn von Goerz, text and appendices. 

'® Jackson, 31 March o.s. The pulpit swelled the invectives of the market. One 


pastor called him a foreign ass with a yellow halter, alluding to his Prussian 
decoration. 
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further known that the bonds for the merchants’ loan of the 
previous spring were to be exchanged for others only due for 
payment in four years, there was danger, says Jackson, of his 
being torn in pieces. 

But not only the merchants, the resentment of all classes 
against the war fell upon the man who would provide the king with 
means for its continuance. The nobles, already discontented, found 
themselves deprived by the new appointments of their remaining 
authority. And it was a further fault of Goertz that he was of 
Holstein. The young duke, son of Charles’ elder sister, was the 
rightful heir to the throne. But he was a youth of effeminate 
habits, delicate, and with little taste for manly exercise; reserved 
besides in manner. The objects of the popular choice were the 
princess Ulrica and her Hessian consort. Those who disliked 
the Holstein heir—and they were many—naturally hated, apart 
from other reasons, the Holstein minister. 

His exertions bore some fruit. Somehow or other ships of war 
were prepared and put to sea. Admiral Wachtmeister, out with a 
dozen of them eariy in May, seized a number of vessels carrying 
timber to Copenhagen. At the beginning of June he looked in upon 
Danzig, and gave a fright to the Russian galleys collected there, 
though he could not touch them. The Swedes infested the very 
coasts of Zealand and the neighbouring islands, and in the absence 
of the squadron sent to Norway with Admiral Gabel the Danes 
dared not come out to meet them.” 

But money could not be got in Sweden any more than blood 
from a stone. Debts could be paid in pretence by tokens and 
paper, supplies in kind could be compelled, but money was not 
there. It must be got from abroad. It was decided that Goertz 
should go to find it in Holland. Sailing at the end of June, he 
reached the Hague on 10 July. A Danish frigate captured the 
servants and baggage of himself and his companion, General 
Poniatowski, but they themselves escaped with their papers.” 


Holm, pp. 44, 45. 

21 To Sparre, 16 July, Handlingar, viii. 249. Goertz’s full powers, dated hin 
30 May o.s. 1716: ‘ Plenam potestatem damus in usum Nostrum conquirendi compa- 
randique pecunias in exteris Regionibus, deque conditionibus rite conveniendi, et accepta 
pecunia necessaria insuper instrumenta inque optima forma instructa autographa 
extradendi illis qui eam Nobis commodo dabunt, verbo Regio spondentes Nos non 
solum ratum gratumque habituros ac plenae executioni mandaturos quicquid praedictus 

. ea de re transegerit atque concluserit, rerum etiam debitam curam gesturos, de 
summae pecuniariae commodato acceptae justa solutione.’ (Rettung der Ehre und 
Unschuld, appendix ii.) 

The principal part of what follows is taken from the correspondence of Goertz and 
other Swedish ministers. Besides the mass of seized and intercepted correspondence 
preserved at the Record Office (the bulk of it in the Sweden volumes, but part under 
the heads of Holland, France, and Germany) there is a good deal printed from 
Swedish sources in the Handlingar rirande Skandinaviens historia, already cited, 
vols. viii., x. The Record Office collection includes a number of originals—for instance, a 
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The next six weeks Goertz spent partly at Amsterdam or 
the Hague, partly on a journey to the Flanders frontier to meet 
Sparre. He asked of the Dutch government a subsidy on the security 
of the Swedish copper and iron mines, and then for its guarantee of 
loans to be advanced on the same security by private people. Both 
requests, however, were refused, and he was referred to the moneyed 
men of Amsterdam.” He also tried to get naval stores sent to 
Sweden and to engage sailors for service in the following year, 
offering passes to Dutch and Danzig shippers, which should protect 
them from the privateers, and to the sailors wages at five crowns a 
month and maintenance.” But in the first place so many Dutch 
ships duly provided with passes had nevertheless been taken by 
privateers and condemned that little reliance was placed upon his 
promises, and in the second the ever-watchful ministers of Hanover 
and England roused the authorities against him. They believed 
that he was trying to procure ships to serve as privateers. 
Although the Pensionary, moved by Horatio Walpole to make 
inquiry, could not find that any such thing was being done, the 
magisirates of Amsterdam were warned. Walpole, moreover, was 
assured that no one in that city would fit out a ship to prey 
upon his fellows. The ‘ more piratical’ Zeelanders might, but not 
the Hollanders.™ 

At the end of August Goertz paid in all secrecy a visit to Paris, 
remaining there till 13 September. He saw the regent, but only, the 
latter averred to Stair, on the subject of the subsidies.» Returned 
to the Hague, he sent to Sparre an urgent appeal for funds. An 
officer, he said, had come from the king desiring money to be sent 
immediately and at any price, the officer himself requiring 10,000 
crowns to prosecute his journey to Poland and beyond. A financial 
negotiation was in hand, but it required time, the undertakers 
desiring to send to Sweden to investigate its conditions. The 
money required could be got only at Paris. Certain persons at the 


series of letters addressed by Goertz to Gyllenborg from Berlin in the summer of 1714. 
But the part which concerns us consists of copies and extracts, not always, as is 
proved by comparison with the Handlingar, correctly deciphered. A selection from 
these was published in French and English by the British government at the end 
of February 1717 to justify Gyllenborg’s arrest. An abstract of the publication 
appears in the pages of Tindal and of the Parliamentary History. 

* Kurakin’s despatches, as cited by C. C. Uhlenbeck, Verslag aangaande een 
onderzoek in de archieven van Rusland, p. 192. 

3 Handlingar, viii. 255. 

** Horatio Walpole to Robethon, Sept. 1716, with two inclosures from an 
Amsterdam correspondent, Stowe MS. 229, ff. 66 foll. (British Museum.) 

* *A propos to Sweeden the Regent told me that Gortz had spoke to him of 
nothing but the payment of the subsidys, that he desired to know whether the Regent 
was making a treaty with the King, against whom he said the King of Sweeden his 
master was more piqued than against any of his enemys. . . . The Regent said to me 
to-day, I am obligd to pay him subsidys for a certain time but I will medle no more 
with his affairs.’ (Stair to Methuen, 28 Sept. 1716, Record Office, France 160.) 
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Hague would advance 800,000 crowns on assurance thence that the 
security was good. He understood that the arrears of the French 
subsidy could not be obtained, and that for the 800,000 crowns 
borrowed assignations to double the amount must be provided. 
But if Sparre could get 150,000 crowns in cash he (Goertz) could 
raise an equal sum upon that at the Hague. The need was 
urgent, and the king would be prompt and great in recognition.”® 


Il n’y va pas moins que de la ruine et de la destruction de tout 
le royaume. Sila France veut bien contribuer 4 nous en garantir, il est 
tems de faire. Aut nunc aut nunquam... . Si la Suéde est renversée, 
n'y le Roy d’Angleterre, n’y le Roy de Prusse ne feront guéres reflexion 
sur la France.?? 


The negotiation alluded to was a contract with certain mer- 
chants of Amsterdam to ship to Sweden silver ingots, to coin these 
there for their own profit to the amount of at least two million rix 
dollars, and to purchase in exchange and export iron, copper, wire, 
pitch, and tar. The undertakers would have to buy from the king’s 
subjects, or coin for them, all bullion offered, at six per cent. profit 
to the vendors. They might establish foundries of their own 
in Sweden. All contrary contracts and rights would be annulled. 
The term of the agreement was three years.” 

The negotiation was fully exposed to Bernstorff by one Dirck 
Wolters, a merchant of Rotterdam in British pay.” The head of 
the syndicate, he found, was the Amsterdam banker Amiot (an 
Englishman, we learn elsewhere). Pieterman, whose name was 
used, was his valet. Goertz was to advance 150,000 florins to 
purchase the first consignment of ingots (this being the money, we 
may suppose, which he so urgently desired of Sparre). The 
company, having coined the same in Sweden, would there pur- 
chase goods for Amsterdam, and with the proceeds export further 
ingots. The king’s object was to replace the paper money by 
silver, to pay his debts, and to foster home industries. The 
arrangement, Wolters pointed out, would be highly prejudicial to 
English commercial interests. 

To thwart the scheme Wolters put in practice means suggested 
by Robethon.*” First he tried, through an agent at Amsterdam, 
to frighten Amiot and his fellow contractors from their under- 


26 Handlingar, viii. 268, 24 Sept. 

27 Ibid. p. 285, 29 Sept. 

28 Copies of the contract, somewhat differing, Record Office, Holland 254 (H. 
Walpole, 2 Oct. 1716) and Sweden ; Handlingar, xxi. 358 and x. 388; Rettung der 
Ehre und Unschuld, appendices, with papers appertaining; Lamberty, ix. 656. It 
bore date 30 Sept. 1716, and was ratified by Charles 30 Dec. 1717. In Lamberty it 
forms part of the pamphlet mentioned below. 

2° See his letters, 29 Sept. to 28 Dec. 1716, Stowe MS. 229. 

% Ibid. f. 262. 
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taking, and the two investigators going to Sweden from venturing 
upon the journey, by assuring them that the ships must infallibly 
be captured by the Danes. But this failed, the expectation of 
profit being too great, and the deputies sailed, in spite of a 
temporary arrest oftheir ship. Secondly, the same agent drew up 
and had printed a pamphlet exposing the scheme, which was 
distributed among the other merchants of Amsterdam to make 
them jealous.*! And in the meantime he introduced himself into 
the service of Goertz and Amiot, obtaining charge of the first 
consignment of silver, so that whatever took place, Wolters wrote, 
would be known. 

Such was one of Goertz’ financial schemes, and such the 
activity of King George’s minister to thwart them. That the 
danger from Danish cruisers was real was shown by the experi- 
ence of James Cooke, the merchant who had advanced so much 
money to Charles in Turkey, and who about this time journeyed to 
Sweden to try to get some of it back. Gyllenborg, Goertz, and 
others entrusted him with large packets of despatches. He sailed 
for Gothenburg in a Dutch ship with a number of Swedish officers 
returning home. But when off that port their ship was boarded 
by one of the Danish men-of-war on the watch there, and Cooke 
had to throw the whole of the despatches into the sea.*? 

Another contract made by Goertz was with one John Hecker 
for a regular service of vessels every fortnight or three weeks 
between Amsterdam and Gothenburg. The ships were to carry 
any passengers named by Goertz, and in return Hecker was to 
have the sole right of importing tobacco to ports on the west 
coast.** 

The most pressing object for which Goertz wanted money was 
to buy ships of war: not frigates, he says,—there were enough of 
them at Gothenburg—but ships of the line, carrying up to eighty 
guns.** It was reported that he had no success in this matter at 
Amsterdam, but by his own account he obtained two vessels in 
some Dutch port, and he had the offer of three, or four, in 
France. These were at the disposal of the banker Hogguer, the 
man who had contracted in the previous year for timber from 
Pomerania. Torcy tells us that he had to import masts from 
Norway for the royal magazines, under a contract with the 
marine council. He had three ships at Brest, and a fourth of fifty- 
eight guns, the strongest, at Le Havre. Under cover of his 

* Lettre d’un Ami de Pétersbourg ad un Ami d’Amsterdam, printed by Lamberty, 
ix. 656. See Stowe MS. 229 ff., 294, 312. 

* Cooke from Marstrand, 14 Sept. 1716, addressed ‘To his Lordship the Earle of 
Guillenborg ’ (Record Office, Sweden, original). 

33 Rettung der Ehre und Unschuld, appendix 7. 


** To Gyllenborg from the Hague, 11 Aug. 1716, Record Office, Sweden. The 
phrase used is vaisseaua de haut bord. 
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contract he was very willing to serve the king of Sweden, and 
believed that all would be easy, if only the latter, in his own 
interest, would put him in a position to carry out exactly its 
conditions. He hoped, preserving his agreement with the council, 
to send Charles a large number of sailors, recruited ostensibly for 
the service of the four vessels, and to procure him on the part of 
France other facilities according to events.* 

Goertz, of course, intended that ships and all should pass into 
Charles’ service. Hogguer, he said, was willing to sell three of them 
for 100,000 crowns, and he desired Sparre, if he could get any 
money at all, to pay that sum for them at once. Without exag- 
geration he might say that the welfare of the king of Sweden 
depended in a measure on their acquisition. Sparre must get the 
100,000 crowns, and must religiously keep the secret. But the 
regent would not advance the money, nor could Goertz get it in 
Holland. In these circumstances he lent his ear to an intrigue of 
which he must have known that his master would disapprove. 

When Charles was in Stralsund overtures from the Jacobite 
party had been received, but summarily rejected. But Millern, 
when he explained to Gyllenborg the reasons therefor, advised him 
nevertheless to humour the proposers, to express to them the 
king’s sympathy, and to hint at the possibility of assistance at a 
future time. And he desired him to discover in particular 
what money they could advance, and how it might be sent to 
Sweden.*” 

In February 1716 Sir John Erskine of Alva, brother of the 
tsar’s physician and a cousin of the rebel leader the earl of Mar, 
was despatched from Scotland to France to buy powder and arms. 
In July he was appointed to take to Charles XII a letter from the 
Chevalier. He and his friends, James Edward wrote, regarded 
‘the king of Sweden as reserved by Providence to put the last 
hand to my establishment and theirs. And the more we appear 
abandoned of the rest of Europe the more we have confidence 
in our cause, and in those heroic qualities which have led your 
majesty to take the part of him who is unjustly oppressed.’ 
Erskine was to represent that Charles had now just cause 
to make war upon ‘the duke of Brunswick,’ that at least three- 
fourths of the English nation desired to restore their legitimate 
and natural king, that this inclination promised certain success to 
an expedition of 8,000 or 10,000 men with 15,000 to 20,000 arms, 
and that he and his friends would prefer to owe their deliverance to 

3% Mémoires, i. 864-5. 

%6° Goertz to Sparre, 12 Nov., Handlingar x. 372 foll. ; see further below, p. 93. After 
the arrests of Goertz and Gyllenborg Dubois took credit for the regent for stopping 
this business of Hogguer, though it was a very advantageous one. (To Robethon, 


27 Feb. and 16 April 1717, Stowe MS. 230, ff. 37, 72.) 
%” Handlingar, x. 197-8, 3 July o.s. 1715. 
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@ prince of their own religion and to a nation always friendly. He 
was further to descant on the advantages which would accrue to 
Sweden from the proposed alliance.* 

I have not found what was the result, if there were any, of this 
mission of Sir John Erskine, or whether it actually took place. 
Carlson says that James Edward, on his return to Paris from 
Scotland, himself had an interview with Sparre, whom he asked to 
forward an autograph letter of his to the king of Sweden. Sparre 
declined, but reported the matter. The reply received was again a 
refusal to enter into the plans ofthe Jacobites ; more, the minister 
was censured for having intercourse with them at all.** But the 
Pretender and his friends did not for that relax their efforts. 
Help from the Swedish king was now their only hope, and 
if they were rebuffed in Paris they found encouragement from 
Gyllenborg in London. When Goertz came to Holland, and was 
made acquainted with the Jacobite proposals, he saw in them a 
means to further his own schemes. He worked in his usual 
fashion, alone, deceiving alike his master, his clients, and his 
colleagues. 

We must observe that there were on the Jacobite side three 
parties to the negotiation—first, the exiles in Paris or at James 
Edward’s court at Avignon; secondly, the French sympathisers 
with him and with Sweden, adherents of the old régime, chief 
among them Torcy and D’Huxelles; thirdly, the malcontents in 
England, inspired less by loyalty to the Chevalier than by hatred of 
Hanover. Many of these last had seats in parliament, and were 
not declared Jacobites, nor anxious to declare themselves such, unless 
with fairly certain prospect of success. They treated with Goertz 
through Gyllenborg, the others mainly through Sparre. 

On 25 September the last-named inquired of Gyllenborg the truth 
of a report that he had an authorisation from the king to enter into 
arrangements with the Jacobites. Were that true, hesaid, he would be 
delighted to second him, even indirectly, pending a similar authorisa- 
tion to himself.“° Gyllenborg inreply denied having said that the king 
of Sweden was disposed to help the Pretender ; on the contrary he had 
always expressed ignorance of his wishes in the matter. He had pro- 
mised to write to Sweden on the subject, but had no reply. It was 
the custom of the Jacobities to exaggerate, and one could not be too 
much on one’s guard against them. Townshend had lately told 
Petkum (the Holstein minister) that he knew for certain that 
Sparre was negotiating in the Pretender’s favour. He would take 
no step of which he did not render Sparre a faithful account. 
But he held that a king of England with dominions in Germany 


% Hist. MSS. Comm., Tenth Report, i. 526. 
*® Carlson, p. 97 ; Holm, p. 581 note, quoting Miillern. 
 Handlingar, x. 362; the first of the published letters. 
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could never be a friend of Sweden, and that they ought to try to 
replace him. He had said this before the late queen’s death, and 
was right.*1 The report had reached Goertz’ earsalso. Gyllenborg 
wrote to him that overtures had indeed been made by the Jacobites, 
but that he could hardly proceed without an express order from the 
king. But, he added, 10,000 men brought over from Sweden 
would effect what was required, and he believed that money would 
not be wanting.’ To this Goertz replied that anything in con- 
nexion with the said overtures might be confided to him, but must 
not be reported to the king. It must be clearly explained how a 
force of 10,000 men could carry out the scheme proposed, what 
were its details, and what motive could be suggested to the king 
to induce him to embark upon it.** 

In answer Gyllenborg wrote the emphatic passage beginning, 
Iin’y a point de milieu, il faut ou sacrifier Bremen ou les Hanovériens. 
To upset the latter was not difficult. The malcontents only asked 
for a body of regular troops, which they could join; such a body 
transported in March, when east winds blew, and there was little 
thought of danger, would raise a general revolt. Arms for 15,000 
to 20,000 men, and horse equipment, must be brought over; the 
horses would be found on that side. In his humble opinion there 
was no other course to take. The soldiers once landed, he would 
answer for the rest. In a country where nine out of ten were 
rebels, and where everything abounded, nothing could be wanting. 
He would write more precisely later. It would be a glorious enter- 
prise, would at once put an end to their ills and punish the authors 
of them.** To this Goertz replied that money must on no account 
be spoken of, nor anxiety shown to know the plan proposed. Gyllen- 
borg should only listen; it would be time enough, when the pro- 
posers had explained themselves, to form a judgment on the 
solidity of their ideas, and what scheme might be formulated.* 
This letter was crossed by one from Gyllenborg, announcing that 
two of the principals in the affair assured him that 60,0001. would 
be ready as soon as he could show them a personal assurance from 
the king of Sweden that he would send them help.*® To which, 
however, it was replied— 

L’on répéte qu’il ne faut pas du tout parler d’argent, mais écouter 


simplement les gens pour apprendre ce qu’ils sont en état de faire, et me 
le mander sans s’expliquer avec eux.‘? 


"| Handlingar, x. 317, 27 Sept. o.s. 

‘2 The second of the published letters, 29 Sept. o.s. 

48 Letter no. 3, 16 Oct. 

‘' Letter no. 4, 12 Oct. o.s., postscript; the greater part in the Handlingar, x. 371. 

* Postscript of 30 Oct., letter no. 7. 

46 Postscript of 16 Oct. o.s., letter no. 6. 

* Gustavus Gyllenborg, brother to the count and Goertz’ secretary, 3 Nov., 
letter no. 8. 
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But Gyllenborg urged that the present animosity of his friends 
should be taken advantage of, and that ‘ the principals,’ hazarding 
as they did life and property, would not speak out without good 
assurances ; ** and on the other hand Sparre forwarded to Goertz 
a copy of a letter from Ormonde, which promised the payment of 
60,0007. as a specimen (échantillon) of the Chevalier’s goodwill.* 
There seems to have been a proposal for a written convention as to 
the employment of the money. 

Goertz now expressed his readiness to enter into a morey 
negotiation, but only on his own plan, and without specifying any 
service in return. I have cited a portion of his letter to Sparre 
of 12 November about raising funds. It continued to the follow- 
ing effect:*°—As to the English business and the duke of 
Ormonde’s letter he could not but say frankly that if his own plan 
were not agreed to he could not enter into the affair at all. It was 
on the basis of that plan that he had opened the subject to the king.” 
To depart from it would be to spoil all. Any reasonable person 
would recognise the impossibility of concluding a formal treaty. 
In trusting to its being kept secret both sides would risk too much. 
It would be best for each to prepare the necessary papers for the 
work in hand ; there would be time enough to make treaties when 
they were in a position to put it into execution. Goertz was not at 
all sure that it would be proper to do what was desired under the 
name of assistance lent; better, he was strongly disposed to think, 
to put forward pleas of self-interest and sympathy with English 
liberty. The other side must have enough confidence in them to 
furnish what was necessary to make them useful. The sum required 
was not excessive ; 300,000 crowns might suffice for the present, 
the only thing wanted being a reinforcement for the Gothenburg 
squadron. He did not see what risk Sparre’s friends would run, 
for he would give sufficient security. Besides, everybody knew 
the king's humour. If he could not acquit the loan by giving real 


* 13 Nov., letter no. 10. As to the gens du second ordre, said Gyllenborg, their 
propositions were of too little consequence and too ill concerted to be listened to, and 
it was better not to say anything to them at all. 

4° Gustavus Gyllenborg, 17 Nov., letter no. 11. 

5° Letter no. 12, also in the Handlingar, x. 376, which version I use, there being 
errors in the English deciphering. For instance, before the words cent mille écus pour 
les vaisseauz, trois is arbitrarily inserted, no doubt by confusion with the larger sum 
previously mentioned. And hence, in the translation, un quatriéme appears as ‘a 
fourth hundred thousand,’ instead of ‘a fourth ship.’ For ‘ Stockholm’ as a place 
of refuge for the Pretender I suspect ‘ Deux-Ponts,’ that being the place specified by 
Torey, and much more probable. 

5! Que j’ay actuellement entamé la chose duprés le Roy. These words have been 
cited (for instance, by the author of the Rettung der Ehre und Unschuld) to show 
that, in spite of his own and Goertz’ express declarations to the contrary, Charles was 
privy to the scheme of an invasion of Great Britain. But, after a study of the letters, 
I cannot see that they refer to anything more than the conditions upon which Goertz 
was to effect the principal object of his mission, the raising of money. 
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help he would repay the money, the more so as he would not 
have it known that he had taken it asa loan. Further to re- 
move scruple Goertz was ready to fix repayment for the following 
May. The other side could easily express their offers in the sense 
he had expressed, ad captandam benevolentiam, despite that on 
his side he would only accept them on the footing of a simple 
business negotiation. But everything depended on a prompt 
decision, and first on the advance of 100,000 crowns to buy the 
ships, without which nothing at all was to be hoped for. He was 
on the track of a fourth to be had in England itself. The secret 
of them must be religiously kept, and appearance made of depend- 
ing entirely upon the friendship of France. The undertaking was 
extremely delicate, and Sparre was to blame for having alluded to 
it in a written memorial. 

To Gyllenborg Goertz wrote in a similar strain.** He admitted 
now that quickness in arranging the affair was necessary; but 
prudence also must be observed. The other side must show that 
success in the enterprise was probable and must assist with money. 
The leading members of the court of Avignon offered on their 
master’s part 60,0001. ad captandam benevolentiam. He had due 
authority to accept money for the king’s service against his 
assurance of repayment. If Gyllenborg’s friends would communi- 
cate a plan for this principal affair, he would forward it to the 
king, who would either accept it or return the money. So that 
there was no risk, while there was prospect of great profit. If the 
rest were approved, he would add the project of a change of scene in 
England. On this basis the thing might go, otherwise nothing 
would result. In a word, money; after that they must know 
what could be done in England. 

We may illustrate the above from Torcy’s account. When 
Goertz and Sparre, he says, had conferred on the French frontier, 
perceiving themselves likely to be abandoned by France, they 
resolved to try to profit by the troublesin England. The Jacobites 
had asked for 10,000 men, and Gyllenborg had reported the pro- 
posed undertaking feasible. The two ministers decided to make no 
communication to Charles for the present, especially as despatches 
might fall into the hands of the enemy. But the regent desiring 
to send a man to Sweden, they tried to get one Lenck appointed, 
formerly colonel of Sparre’s regiment. Every day the partisans of 
the Pretender became more urgent. ‘hey offered considerable 
sums of money. One of them told Sparre in October that 30,000 


* Dautant que Sa M“ ne voudroit pas qw’il fat sceu qu’ Elle eut touché de Vargent 
dans la veu qu'il est prété. 

53 23 Nov., letter no. 13. 
* Le projet d’un changement de théatre a procurer en Angleterre. 
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pieces ® had already been sent to Holland, and that more were 
coming, that they offered the money to the king of Sweden in 
expectation of doing better, and that they who furnished it were 
only troubled as to the means of transmitting it and of prevailing 
upon him to accept it. Sparre proposed that Ormonde and Mar 
should put in writing their master’s offer, and that the sum sent to 
Holland should be made up to 60,000 pizces. The money was 
intended for Hogguer’s ships and sailors. The Jacobite emissary, 
knowing of these preparations, promised that it should be at 
Goertz’ disposal by the end of December, and handed over a letter 
for him from Ormonde, which contained assurances that James 
Edward would siortly have money at his disposal for the king of 
Sweden’s service. Sparre, though dissatisfied with the letter, 
thought it sufficient to act upon.® 

In a retrospective account Goertz says that he did not listen to 
Sparre’s proposals to help the Jacobites until a certain Englishman, 
not of that party, counselled him to accept the moneys offered, 
and himself promised to find some. The man spoke thus from 
fear for his country’s freedom, in case George should get the duchy 
of Bremen, and thereby an open road for bringing Hanoverian 
soldiers into England. Ships and crews were wanted at Gothenburg. 
Four men-of-war were found in France and two in Holland, 
but there was no money to pay for thm. Goertz was assured 
that the Jacobites were well provided therewith. They were found 
willing to make advances on the security of state bonds. He 
obliged himself to nothing more than to repayment. The king 
knew nothing of it; he acted on his own responsibility, having full 
powers to pledge the credit of the state.” 

On 4 December Gyllenborg® reported to Goertz an important 
conversation with one of the leaders of the movement, an old and 
intimate friend, who spoke of the mistake of the court of Avignon, 
a mistake now realised, in believing that all was settled. The 
money demanded by that court was the last that would be found, if 
it were not to be employed as specified, and if positive assurance 
of the help requested were not given. Gyllenborg, said this man, 
must say nothing of the misapprehension, lest he should ruin the 
credit of the Chevalier ani alienate his English friends, who would 
then throw Sweden over, though hitherto the chief advocates of 
her cause in parliament. Grave attacks were being prepared on 
Sweden both by pamphlets in the press and by the complaints of 
the merchants. His friends would not risk their money for 
profit ; they could get seven or eight per cent. in the public funds, 
They would put more trust in a single word from the king of 


55 T.e. piéces d’or, translated in the published letters ‘ pounds.’ 
5 Mémoires, i. 859 foll. 57 Carlson, p. 102. 
* Letter no. 15. 
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Sweden than in all securities or bonds given by others. If he 
would give his personal assurance they would make such efforts 
that he should not repent thereof. But after three months’ 
negotiation they were still in uncertainty. How could they take 
active measures, and then by the king’s refusal be stranded, 
exposed to betrayal by individuals anxious to save themselves ? 
Sweden risked nothing. The king had full justification for making 
war on England. Prospects of success were bright. Half of the 
present army was likely to be cashiered next session. In case of 
failure would the government be more the enemy of Sweden than 
before? So great an opportunity should not be let slip. A positive 
assurance delivered at Avignon would set all in motion; without 
that everything would languish. The greater part of the nation 
was Jacobite @ toute outrance. But it would join no one but in 
that cause; against a mere invasion of foreigners the whole 
country wouldcombine. In particular, maintenance of the Anglican 
church must figure in the king's manifesto. 

Goertz replied *° that it was superfluous to suggest to his side 
motives of action when no spur was needed. Even before he left 
Sweden there was disposition there towards the projected expedi- 
tion. Such must presumably have increased with the increasing 
hostility of the English court. The only question was the means 
of satisfying the just desire for revenge. Sweden had soldiers, but 
not the ships to transport and convoy them. Nor was it known 
how they would be fed when landed. Horses must be found to 
mount the cavalry, and the force required must be specified, in 
order that transport for it might be got together. He had found 
and even passed the contracts for six men-of-war of from sixty to 
seventy guns, armed and equipped, which were to be at Gothenburg 
at the beginning of March. The money he had asked of Avignon 
was solely destined for the purchase of these vessels. If he had pro- 
posed its advance as a simple business arrangement,” it was only 
to guarantee the parties interested on either side against the risk of 
the secret being ill kept. To lift the mask too soon would beto give 
the English ministers a good excuse for rousing the nation to war. 
Holland would probably be drawn thereinto without much trouble, 
wherein was a danger of the gravest consequence. The objection 
in regard to the money was a trifle. What better security could 
the king of Sweden promise himself for the recovery of Bremen 
than the reduction of King George to the rank of elector, obliged 
to seek his friendship as in former times? Could good faith, 
word of honour, or treaties, after their experience of them, 
hold against so solid and evident a motive? ‘The question whether 
was in fact decided; the present one was how. Those who 


5° Letter no. 16, 11 Dee. 
© Un simple négoce de particulier. 
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furnished the money risked nothing. They could do it as Dutch 
merchants seeking profit; could even make a contract like the 
other one. Danger ‘could only arise by delay in the execution oi 
the design, but if confidence was had in the king’s word that 
scruple fell at once. His majesty piqued himself too greatly on 
performing his engagements to admit of doubt. A resolve must 
be made promptly, or nothing more be thought of the affair until 
next year. The movers must try, as proposed, to get half the 
English army cashiered, and to prevent another fleet from sailing. 
They should say how many troops would remain on foot. 10,000 
to 12,000 Swedes might be despatched, including 4,000 cavalry. 
As soon as the business was arranged Goertz would go himself to 
Sweden to push matters on. At the same time Gyllenborg was 
reproved for putting forward to Miillern, as a reason for an ac- 
commodation, the threats of the English ministers. That, he was 
told, was the worst way with the king; besides it was derogatory 
to himself to write in such a strain." 

The count now sent word that 20,000 pieces were ready 
against his acknowledgment that he had received the same for his 
master’s service, and that 8,000 had been paid to Sparre. He 
asked for authority to give the acknowledgment. He also wrote of 
the hommes fougueux (Sunderland and Stanhope, that is) who were 
about to have the direction of affairs, and that Townshend had 
avowed to Petkum that what the latter had written on this subject 
was true. Goertz replied to the same effect as before.“ He was 
now at Paris, having arrived there with Gustavus Gyllenborg on 
8 January. The object of his visit, he had written, was to satisfy 
himself whether Sparre’s report of the coldness of the French court 
towards Sweden was true, or his own contrary impression, which he 
had communicated to Charles.** He now sent Gyllenborg a copy 
of his new full powers, couched in the most ample terms.” 
Sparre had assured him, he said, that he would find at Paris 
100,000 crowns ready, but he had been disappointed. Gyllen- 
borg must press for the English money; if it was not forth- 
coming everything must be broken off. He awaited an im- 
mediate yea or nay. Nothing of the affair must be reported 
home. The ministers there neither knew of it nor of the reason 

* Gustavus Gyllenborg, writing for Goertz, 11 Dec., Record Office, Sweden. 
® 1 Jan. 1717, letter no. 21. 8 Jan., letter no. 23. 
* To Sparre, 25 Dec., Handlingar, x. 398. 
® The essential part of Goertz’ former full powers has been quoted. The new 
ones, dated Lund, 23 Oct. o.s., were in quite general terms, power being given to 
conclude nomine Nostro cuncta ea quae ex usu Nostro et ad Commodum Nostrum 
spectare poterunt. (Published with letter no. 23.) Whitworth, criticising them after 
Goertz’ arrest, said that they allowed the disavowal of anything done as not to the 


king’s advantage, and that they were ‘ a sort of letter of attorney to borrow money of 


the merchants, and treat with particulars about their trade to Sweden.’ (13 March 
1717, Record Office, Prussia 9.) 
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for drafting the new full powers in the form they were. When 
Gyllenborg had got the money, or at least that for the ships, he 
had better come to Holland on the pretext of conferring further. 

On the 13th Goertz wrote that his French friends were 
charmed with his plan. They had counted out to him 100,000 
francs, and promised to let him have the rest, to the sum of a 
million florins, in Holland. He would therefore set to work in all 
diligence about the ships. Gyllenborg must get the English 
subscriptions at once, or they would not be ready in time. He 
himself would return to Holland as soon as possible. 

On the 16th ® Goertz wrote that Gyllenborg might assure his 
friends that the English expedition was at present his sole pre- 
occupation. It depended upon two things—the ships and the 
money. Without the latter he could not sign the contracts for the 
former. He must have it, and there was no time to lose. He had 
been assured that it would come at once. Gyllenborg’s letters 
told him that 20,000 pieces were ready. He inclosed the form of 
receipt that would be used. One-sixth of the money was to be re- 
paid every four months, and it would bear interest at six per cent. 
As to Gyllenborg’s parliamentary efforts, he entirely approved of 
them, and inquired whence might arise the good disposition 
which Walpole was reported to show. 

On 18 January ® Gyllenborg reported that he had seen l’ami qui 
dirige toute V'affaire, who told him that an order having been received 
from Lord Mar to remit immediately 20,000 pieces for Swedish 
account to the queen dowager in France, this had been done, and he 
hoped that Goertz had received the money. The same friend had 
asked Mar for instructions as to where the rest of the money 
should be paid. Sparre no doubt knew of all this. There was 
talk in England that that minister and Goertz were not at one. 
The idea of Gyllenborg’s going to Holland had given pleasure. But 
he had said he would not go with empty hands ; he must have at 
least 10,000 pieces to take with him. 

Goertz, still at Paris, replied on the 27th” that the friends in 
France were being pressed to get the full million florins sent 
from England, and he could do nothing in regard to the ships till 
he had them, for it would never do to begin the business and then 
have to abandon it for lack of funds. He contradicted the report of 
disunion between himself and Sparre. 

The last of the published letters is dated 10 February. Gyllenborg 


66 ‘Nos propres ministres l’ignorent et ne scavent pas l’intention dans laquelle ils 
ont été obligé de tourner comme il est le pleinpouvoir qu’ils ont expedié.’ 

®@ Letter no. 25, with postscript from Gustavus Gyllenborg, no. 26. 

® Letter no. 28. 

® Letter no. 29. On the journey to Holland similarly in letter no. 30, 23 Jan. 

7 Letter no. 31. 
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must have written it only just before he was arrested.”’ He said 
that his friends had assured him that everything arranged with 
Goertz about the money had been punctually executed, and did 
not doubt but that he would receive word thereof in the baron’s 
next letter. The Baltic squadron would sail early, apparently 
because of the imminent danger believed to threaten Denmark ; 
the Swedes must therefore be first at sea. 

Though Goertz denied in one quarter the report of dissen- 
sion between himself and Sparre, he owned it in another. II 
me semble qu’il se fait un plaisir de contrecarrer toutes les affaires 
qu'il me voit entreprendre pour le service du roi. He accused Sparre 
of entirely deserting the plan agreed upon between them, of keep- 
ing for his own expenses the balance of a quarter’s subsidy paid by 
the regent, the principal portion of which had gone to the land- 
grave, and of talking publicly at table about the ships, whereas the 
essence of success in that affair was secrecy. His brother General 
Axel Sparre at Cassel and most of the other Swedes there and at 
home were acting, he said, in the same way. He believed their 
view to be that, if the king could not get money, he must conclude 
the peace they earnestly desired, and that they hated, therefore, 
the man who was enabling him to prolong the war.” 

Sparre was recalled. He gave out that it was at his own 
request, on the plea of ill-health. But Charles expressed his 
displeasure that he had entirely departed from the plan con- 
certed for obtaining French subsidies,” and this was, no doubt, the 
real reason. He did not, however, leave Paris for some months. 
Torey says that Sparre was cooled in ardour.as to Hogguer’s 
ships by the consideration that if they were used as intended with- 
out the regent’s knowledge the persons responsible would infallibly 
be arrested, and the king of Sweden have been put to great cost in 
vain. He thought of sending the sailors to Sweden by other ways 
immediately upon receipt of the first instalment of the moneys 
promised. Goertz on the other hand pressed for the ships, 
promising Sparre bills of exchange for Hogguer to the amount of 
100,000 crowns immediately upon receipt of certain explanations 
asked for. And, as he kept back from engaging himself with the 
Jacobites, his sincerity began to be doubted by those who knew in 
what manner he had already served different princes. The 


™ Letter no. 36. The original is preserved undeciphered (Record Office, Germany). 
Gyllenborg would naturally date the day on which the post left. 

2 Cf. the Rettung der Ehre und Unschuld, pp. 158 foll. The quotation is from a 
letter to Goertz distinguished compatriot, count von der Nath. 

"8 Ibid. appendix 28, Charles XII to Goertz, 31 Oct. o.s. 1716. It seems that 
Goertz had the letters of recall in his possession for some time before he sent them in, 
and only did so in the middle of December in view of, or to prevent, the going of a 
Colonel Grubbe to Sweden. Grubbe, on arriving at the Hague, and hearing of it, 
delayed indeed his departure, but got to Sweden at the end of January (Gustavus 
Gyllenborg, 22 Dec. 1716; Jackson, 13 Feb. 0.s. 1717, Record Offic, Sweden). 
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appearance of disunion among the Swedish ministers reacted upon 
the willingness of the Jacobites to furnish money.” 

In this stage was the affair when the British government 
thought it time to interfere. It had all along been cognisant of 
what was going on. Postal business of the time extended to the 
opening and examination as well as to the carriage of letters.” Spies 
too there were in plenty to discover secrets and report them. 
Robethon shone particularly in the management of this branch of 
statecraft. Lord Stair, stationed in the focus of Jacobite plottings 
and talk, transmitted everything that he could hear, and if most 
was untrue there remained a considerable residuum of fact. In 
one way or another King George’s ministers had a very fair know- 
ledge of what was being done. But there could be no pressing 
danger, and they delayed action till the king’s return from 
Hanover. 

While joining in the plots of the revolutionaries Gyllenborg 
had by no means neglected the safer methods of constitutional 
persuasion and agitation. A majority, probably, of Englishmen 
sympathised with Sweden in her misfortunes. In commercial 
circles fear of Russian domination began to weigh against the 
obstacles placed by Charles in the way of trade. He might have 
gained to his cause the mercantile community, the backbone of the 
whig party, would he have made the concessions and reparation 
asked of him. There were those who objected to a standing 
army, who thought the possession of Bremen and Verden by Hanover 
a danger to England, who disliked altogether the interference of 

** Mémoires, i. 872 foll. 

*® For instance, of the first of the published letters (Sparre to Gyllenborg, 25 Sept. 
1716) there are two copies at the Record Office. One is endorsed, ‘ In Ld. Townshend’s, 
Sept. 25, 1716 ;’ the other, ‘In Mr. Stanhope’s to Ld. T., 9th Oct. The original of this 
letter was sent to Mr. Stanhope.’ These two dates are, of course, in the old style. 
Other of the intercepted correspondence was forwarded to Hanover later (Townshend 
to Stanhope, 12 Oct. o.s., Coxe’s Walpole, ii. 113). Bothmer wrote to Robethon on 
14 Sept. o.s., ‘Il y a une lettre interceptée de M. Guldenbourg au B. Sparre a Paris.’ 
And again on 6 Nov. o.s., ‘J’ay eu connoissance de la piesse de Gorz 4 Gul: dont vous 
parlés, on commence icy & devenir scavant en cet art’ (Stowe MSS. 229, ff. 113, 
263). , Lamberty (x. 17) says that Goertz’ despatches to Gyllenborg were opened, and 
closed again with a counterfeit seal. 

It is therefore incorrect to say, as Droysen and others do (Holm calls attention to 
this, p. 581, note), that the British government learnt of the plot from despatches 
intercepted by the Danes. Such indeed of November and December were taken out of 
a Swedish wreck, and a selection of them was published (in April?) under the title 
Copeyen und Extracten verschiedener in einer durch Sturn und Ungewitter vor einiger 
Zeit nach Norwegen verschlagenen Galliothe gefundenen Schwedischen Briefe, davon 
die Originalia allhier verhanden. Copenhagen, anno 1717 (a copy with Polwarth’s of 
27 April). The letters treat of the state of Sweden, of Goertz’ financial schemes, of 
the urgent necessity for his return, and so on, but his dealings with the Jacobites 
were evidently unknown to the writers. Other Swedish despatches were taken on the 
information of a passenger out of two Dutch ships which put into the Norwegian 


harbour of Mandal, but this was late in January, and they remained undeciphered at 
the end of March (Polwarth, 2 Feb. to 30 March 1717). 
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foreigners in British affairs. Such elements of opposition, well 
represented in parliament, Gyllenborg did his best to foster. He 
maintained friendly relations with the ministers, although they, or 
at least the chief of them, knew of his treasonable correspondence. 
He could report a favourable reception by the prince of Wales and 
Townshend at Hampton Court.’”* He continued to discuss with 
the latter the possibility of peace with Hanover by cession of the 
duchies. He was zealously seconded by Petkum, the Holstein 
minister, who had frequent interviews with Townshend and 
Bothmer, and could recommend the friendly disposition of the 
former to favourable attention.” Petkum was perhaps the more 
energetic in his work in that he was carefully kept in 
ignorance of the other branch of the Swedish minister’s activity. 

Nor did Gyllenborg, so far as his scanty means allowed, neglect 
the press.” He was himself a pamphleteer of power and merit. A 
critique of his published in September upon the memorial delivered 
by Jackson at Stockholm hit the government hard.” Another 
was intended to show the little necessity there was of trade with St. 
Petersburg and Riga, to discuss the Hanoverian declaration of war, 
and to proceed to deal with the other enemies of Sweden.” A third, 
criticising the Danish declaration of October, may be identified, I 
think, with The Northern Crisis. A fourth was sent to Goertz in 
January as un petit avant-coureur du reste.®* 


But Gyllenborg found that he could do nothing with the 


76 To Goertz, 9 Oct. o.s., Record Office, Sweden. 

77 Petkum to Goertz, 5 Oct.o.s. ‘My Lord Townshend commencant a se déclarer 
favorablement pour la Suéde, je croy d’étre de son interest que son ministére en soit 
regardé de bon ail, 4 quoy j’ai toujours contribué.’ And similarly to his master, the 
duke administrator, 9 Oct. 0.8. (ibid.) 

78 Like the other ministers of Sweden he could not get his pay. And printers’ 
charges, he says, in view of the risks they ran, were high. The Post Boy was the 
only journal in which he could get anything published at all, and that seldom. 
(To Miillern, 29 April o.s. 1715, Handlingar, x. 159.) 

79 * An English Merchant’s remarks upon a scandalous Jacobite paper published 
in the Post Boy under the name of A Memorial presented to the Chancery of 
Sweden by the Resident of Great Britain’ (the French version, Lamberty, ix. 667). 
Gyllenborg’s authorship of this was known by intercepted letters. In one, of which 
Bothmer wrote to Robethon (14 Sept. o.s., Stowe MSS. 229, f. 113), the count avowed 
it; in another (11 Aug.) Goertz referred to le raisonnement que vous méditez sur le 
beau mémoire de Jackson ; in others, 16 Oct. and 18 Sept., he and Sparre praised the 
result (Record Office, Sweden and France). Townsend said that no one but Gyllen- 
borg could be cognisant of the facts stated. Petkum indeed defended him against the 
mputation of its authorship, but Gyllenborg confesses to denying it to him, for good 
reasons (to his brother, 5 Oct. 0.s.; Petkum to Goertz, same date). 

8° To Goertz, 12 Oct. o.s., Record Office, Sweden. 

*! Goertz had suggested the subject (27 Oct., ibid.). ‘ Vétre bon esprit,’ he wrote, 
‘s’en fournira aisément une déduction propre au génie du pays.’ Gyllenborg 
forwarded it on 15 Jan. 1717 as a little piece published at his own expense, containing 
something of his own, couched in a moderate tone, and praising at the end the prince 
of Wales (ibid.). 

*? 23 Jan. ‘ J’ay parlé entiérement en Anglois’ (ibid.). 
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government unless he could give hope that Bremen would be given 
up, compensation being obtained from Russia. Were that pre- 
liminary agreed to, he thought the English ministers would be glad 
to repair the mistake they had made, to bring to the front the 
defensive treaty, and carry the nation to give the stipulated aid. 
Otherwise, both in order to justify their past action and to force 
Sweden to yield, they would persuade their mercenary parliament 
to vigorous measures, and even to a declaration of war. They 
were all des gens furieux. Sunderland in particular, now learning 
from the Germans at Hanover, would behave with all imaginable 
effrontery. Measures must be taken against men who would 
not stop halfway. Il faut ow les ruiner ou périr nous-mémes.* 
Goertz replied, 


Il n’est guére nature que celuy qu’on veut porter 4 céder une chose qui 
luy est trés chére s’en déclare le premier sans qu’on luy explique les 
motifs qui le doivent persuader & s’en défaire. 


The English were certainly mistaken if they supposed that the 
king of Sweden would cede Bremen from fear of having an enemy 
the more to fight. If to avoid an unjust war the Swedes must give 
up everything that the insatiable greed of their neighbours 
demanded, they would not in the end be sure of their shirts. 
Nor was the present war so terrible to them as was thought in 
England.™* 

In reply to despatches from Petkum, which passed through 
his hands, Goertz argued that it was useless for the British 
government to claim credit for preventing the invasion of Scania, 
seeing that, first, the king of Sweden could have defeated it him- 
self, and secondly, it was seen from the king of Denmark’s decla- 
ration what the pretended good offices had been. Where were the 
British advances, to which the king of Sweden might, it was said, 
with advantage respond? Bothmer’s arguments on the difficulty 
of making peace with the tsar were not badly founded, but the 
sacrifice of the German provinces was hard of digestion. Were 
Bremen and Verden ceded to Hanover, the Hanoverians would 
hardly trouble themselves further. 

Ce seroit de l’argent trez mal emploié que de se mettre en état de 
pouvoir se donner plus de mouvement pour acheter les conditions que la 
cour d’Angleterre voudroit bien nous imposer. 


To try to excite discord among the confederates was not worth 

while, it was already rampant. Petkum must not take upon him- 

self to explain in his conversations the sentiments of the king of 

Sweden, but must take his lead from Gyllenborg. Certainly the 

king, desirous to free his hands, and foreseeing endless confusion in 

a general congress, would listen to the propositions of those who 
‘8 To Goertz, 4 Nov., letter no. 9. 84 10 Nov., Record Office, Sweden. 
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desired to profit by his disposition on a reasonable footing; but as 
the Russian secretary, with whom Petkum had conversed, and 
others did not know le secret de la messe it was useless for him to 
play the minister with them.” 

But the Holsteiner was still made use of. Later on Gyllenborg 
recommended Goertz to express to him satisfaction at his en- 
deavours, as he felt himself neglected. As the letter would be 
shown, as usual, to Townshend and Bothmer, they might be led to 
believe what was wanted. If it arrived before the king’s return to 
England it might foil the violence of the other Germans and Sunder- 
land.®* Accordingly, on 29 December, Goertz sent to Gyllenborg 
and to Petkum letters to show about. He argued in these the little 
probability there was that England would declare war, the little 
that Sweden had to fear, if she did, even in conjunction with 
Holland, and the needlessness of sacrificing Bremen to avert it. 
He mentioned to Petkum a report current at Hanover that he had 
said that the king of Sweden would give Bremen and Verden to 
secure the king of England’s friendship. This was false; his 
master was not afraid of England.” On 7 January Gyllenborg 
wrote that he had shown his own letter to a whig friend, who was 
already on the right road. Petkum was charmed with his, and was 
declaiming against the Hanoverians and the lie told about himself. 
He was working hard to bring northern affairs to the notice of 
parliament in his own way.® 

All these negotiations were brought to a sudden end by the 
extraordinary event of February, the arrest of Gyllenborg. Ata 
council meeting held on 29 January, old style, shortly after the 
king’s return to England, it was decided to effect this at once, and 
to seize the count’s papers. From a memorandum in Robethon’s 
hand * it would seem that an alternative proposal was to wait till 
Goertz also could be arrested at the Hague, so that the seizures 
might be simultaneous. But immediate action was determined 
upon. That very night Gyllenborg’s house was surrounded, 
entered, and searched, himself put under arrest, and all the papers 
that could be found carried off. This breach of diplomatic privilege 
roused, of course, immense sensation. Petkum, on behalf of the 
other foreign ministers, went at once to Stanhope to inquire its 
meaning. Informed that a declaration would be made to them, 
they decided to absent themselves from court pending its receipt. 
On the third day they were informed that the papers seized revealed 
the existence of a dangerous conspiracy. The Spanish plenipo- 
tentiary, a particular friend of Gyllenborg, sent in a strong protest, 

*§ 30 Oct. and 3 Nov., ibid., France. 

*6 18 Dec., letter no. 17. Further about Sunderland’s violence, 25 and 29 Dec., 
Stanhope, Gyllenborg said, having his fortune to make, would also therefore be 
complaisant to the king. 


* Record Office, Sweden and France. 
8 7 Jan., letter no. 22. *® Record Otlice, Sweden. 
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but the others were content to await the promised publication of the 
justifying letters.® 

On the day following the arrest Stanhope sent orders to William 
Leathes, the British resident at the Hague, to press for that of 
Goertz and his secretaries. Leathes was referred for arguments to 
a memorial forwarded a week before to the Hanoverian envoy * 
Klinggraeff. There would be the less difficulty, said Stanhope, in 
that Goertz was not provided with credentials. It was important 
to secure papers and ciphers.” Leathes was also ordered to des- 
patch at once a ship from Amsterdam to warn Jackson at Stockholm. 
Before the required order could be obtained Goertz arrived at 
the Hague, 17 February. News of the arrest had just preceded 
him. It came by way of Calais, an embargo having been laid upon 
the eastern ports of England. He is said to have heard it at 
Calais himself, having gone thither with the intention of taking ship 
for England. He does not seem to have anticipated danger. He 
stayed the 18th, interviewing the imperial minister, Baron 
Heems, and next day went to Amsterdam to send an express to 
Sweden. His secretary Stambke went with him, and also Ponia- 
towski, who had arrived from Paris on the 1st. The same day bis 
house at the Hague was entered, his other secretary, Gustavus 
Gyllenborg, seized, and papers of no great importance. The 
Swedish secretary Preis at once sent to warn Goertz, while 
Leathes set off to Amsterdam to catch him. But he could not get 
into the city till next morning, by which time Goertz and Stambke 
were away to Utrecht. Search at a merchant’s house, where they 
had stayed, revealed twelve packets of despatches for Sweden 
hidden in a wig box. Leathes organised pursuit in all directions, 
and the diligence of one Vleertman caught the fugitives early on 
the 22nd at Arnhem, just as they were leaving for the German 
frontier. They were placed in close custody.** The arrest was 
approved by the States, but the papers seized were not sent to 
England ; in spite of every persuasion they were kept under seal, 
and finally restored unopened. 

It can hardly have been apprehension of real danger from the 
plot that impelled the British government to act as it did. 
Watched as the plotters were, there was no danger. True that 
Gyllenborg was thought to be about to leave the country, and that 
Goertz was getting the money he wanted to reinforce the Swedish 


® Original letters of Monteleon and certain other envoys, Record Office, Sweden. 

®! He received this character at the end of 1714 (Stowe MS. 229, f. 546). 

*® The last especially, because, says Stanhope elsewhere, no cipher was found 
among Gyllenborg’s papers, the want having to be supplied by ‘the art of the 
decipherer’ (to Polwartb, 5 March o.s. 1717, Record Office, Foreign Entrybook 5, 
Denmark). 

* From the accounts of Leathes (Record Office, Holland 255) and of Preis 
(Handlingar rérande Sveriges dldre nyare och nyaste historia G. Adlersparre, vol. v.) 
A letter from Vleertman, 3 March, Stowe MS. 230, f. 42. 
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fleet ; but a project that was known could easily have been made im- 
possible, and preparations to that end could have been justified to 
the public by inserting reports of Swedish preparations in the usual 
way in the Gazette. The state of domestic politics made necessary 
something more sensational. A powerful agitation was on foot 
against the king’s northern policy. It was quite possible that a 
reduction of the army miglit be insisted upon,** and grants for a 
Baltic fleet refused. There was schism in the ministry. Towns- 
hend, from various causes, had lost the king’s confidence, and had 
been relieved in December of his office of secretary of state. He 
was gravely hurt. Robert Walpole, the ablest debater in the lower 
house, was his brother-in-law and faithful supporter. If they 
seceded they might carry parliament with them. Sunderland and 
Stanhope—the hommes fougueux of. Gyllenborg—and the German 
ministers saw that to avert the danger the nation must be roused. 
What so effective as this plot of foreign invasion suddenly made 
known to it? Even after the publication of the papers the king’s 
party hardly had the upper hand. Both houses of parliament in- 
deed expressed their indignation in the strongest terms. A bill for 
prehibition of trade with Sweden speedily became law. A large 
majority affirmed the estimates for the land forces. But a month 
later, in spite of alarming reports received from Copenhagen, the 
supply against Sweden was strongly opposed, not; it is true, as such, 
but on the ground that it was unparliamentary to ask for supplies 
without estimates submitted. In committee on 8 April the govern- 
ment had a majority of fifteen only. On the report stage, next day, 
this was reduced to four. But for the publication of the papers it 
would probably have been defeated. 

When Charles heard of the arrests he was of course furious ; 
but all he could do in retaliation was to put Jackson in prison. 
As Goertz had not credentials it was not proper so to treat also 
Rumpf, the Dutch resident; but a strongly worded protest was 
handed to him, and he was forbidden the court.” 

Sunderland and Stanhope secured their majority in parliament, 
and obtained the supplies the king demanded, but they then found 
themselves in difficulties. The prohibition of trade with Sweden, 
intended to reduce Charles to submission by famine, was found to 
be useless, because the Dutch, whose Baltic trade was twice as great 
as that of Great Britain, in spite of every persuasion refused to 
adopt like measures. Gyllenborg and Goertz were left on the 
British government’s hands. It was expected that on Charles’s 

*' The king actually announced in May a reduction of the land forces by 10,000 
men (Parliamentary History, 6 May o.s. 1717). 

* Parliamentary History, dates old style. When, however, on 12 April, after 
Townshend and Walpole had resigned, Stanhope proposed a supply of 250,000/. against 
Sweden, the resolution was carried without a division. On report there was a 


government majority of twenty-one. 
*° 19 March o.s., Lamberty, x. 38. 
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formal denial of complicity in the plot they could be comfortably 
released. But he, resenting the mere suspicion of such complicity, 
absolutely refused to make any statement whatever, just as in the 
previous summer he had placed Admiral Norris in a quandary by 
simply ignoring him. In the end a declaration had to be accepted 
to the effect that the king of Sweden never had any intention of 
disturbing the quiet of Great Britain, had no part in the designs 
attributed to his ministers, and would execute justice upon thém, 
when restored to him, if they were found to have exceeded their 
powers. But this declaration came not from him, but from the 
French regent mediating. Nor was it delivered till late in July. 
In the meantime the prolonged detention of Goertz at Arnhem 
roused the gravest discontent in Holland, and it taxed all the 
diplomacy of Pensionary Heinsius to avert a rupture. When at 
length matters were arranged, and Goertz was about to be sent to 
Sweden, he was suddenly released by the states of Gelderland acting 
on their own responsibility, and left at liberty to stay south of the 
Baltic, where he did England all the mischief that he could. 

To recapitulate, Charles does not seem to have been privy to the 
plot. He denied it himself, and one of his peculiarities was that he 
always spoke the truth. Goertz, as we have seen, insisted that no 
mention of the design should be made to him, and after his release 
emphatically asserted that the secrecy demanded had been kept, 
and that he had acted throughout entirely on his own responsi- 
bility.” To him the affair was essentially a money negotiation. 
Search as he might, the only purse he could find open was the 
Jacobite. To draw upon it he must seem to enter into the 
Pretender’s cause. But he refused to bind Sweden to any political 
convention. The money, he insisted, would be advanced against 
security in the ordinary commercial way. The leaders must rely 
for political result upon the obvious interest of Sweden. If such 
reliance were digappointed, the money would be returned. But in 
the meantime he would have got his ships and sailors, and have 
enabled Charles to continue to defy his enemies. 

J. F. CHanog. 


% See Carlson, pp. 99 foll., for these declarations and for quotations from other 
sources supporting them. In view of this evidence the arguments to the contrary 
advanced by the author of the Rettwng der Ehre und Unschuld (pp. 178 foll.) seem to 
me to be of little weight. Unsupported assertions by Goertz would perhaps be of less. 

* I may quote the opinion of Chateauneuf, the French ambassador at the 
Hague, delivered to D’Huxelles soon after Goertz’ arrest (Lemontey, Histoire de la 
Régence, appendix 11). ‘Le but de M. Goertz a été de tirer de l’argent des Anglais 
et le roi de Suéde n’a rien su des espérances qu’il leur donnait. . . . Comment ce 
prince aurait-il projeté des descentes quand il a peine a se défendre chez lui? 
Comment les aurait-il concertées avec le czar quand la paix n’est pas faite entre eux ? 
. . . M. de Goertz ne parle pas sensément. Il passe depuis longtemps pour un fripon. 


Tl mérite a présent le titre d’étourdi. . . . Sa négociation est celle d’un filou.’ Cp. also 
Lamberty, x. 23. 


~~ 
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Notes and Documents 


The Introduction of the Cultus of St. Anne into the West. 


Tae naturalist who comes across a plant in some unexpected 
locality where it had never been known before, and hundreds of 
miles from its fellows, has to think how and when and whence it 
came, but he will eventually explain that its solitary seed was 
dropped there by bird or insect, or even brought by some traveller 
in his clothes or baggage. In the same way, the liturgical student 
is at times disturbed when in some manuscript he suddenly 
discovers the cultus of some saint whose appearance in the 
particular diocese or abbey is an unexpected and apparently 
impossible phenomenon ; but by patient research he may be able 
to point out the exact date of the introduction of the new saint and 
explain the circumstances which led to it. A needy abbey selling 
some relics of its founder, a pilgrim dying on a foreign shore, a 
bishop’s partiality for the martyr whose name he bears may 
unravel what at first sight seems a great difficulty. An arch- 
bishop is murdered in his own cathedral, a penniless emperor 
pawns his treasures, or an English king marries a foreign 
princess ; and immediately the 29th of December becomes a red- 
letter day, the office for the Crown of Thorns is drawn up, and 
St. Anne appears in all Western calendars on 26 July. 

It is with the last saint that we have to deal. The apocryphal 
gospels and local tradition gave to the mother of the Blessed Virgin 
at least three festivals in the Eastern Church, and raised many 
shrines to her honour in Jerusalem and Syria; but in the West, 
with exceptions which are so strictly local that they need not be 
taken into account here,' she was apparently almost unknown until 
the second half of the fourteenth century, when, on the occasion 
of the marriage of our Richard II with Anne of Bohemia, Pope 
Urban VI in 1882 ordered her feast to be observed generally; but 
before this date Rome had neither day nor office set apart in her 


' Her cultus in Spain is ascribed to St. James or the Visigoths; Brittany claims 
her by very ancient tradition ; and at least six localities boasted of the possession of 
her head: of these Chartres, Apt, and Diiren will be noticed later on. 
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honour. Hence, when the recent excavations in the Roman Forum 
disclosed the Basilica of 8. Maria Antiqua, which is known to have 
been deserted by the tenth century, I was much astonished to ob- 
serve that St. Anne appears in fresco in two, if not three, places on 
its walls. In a niche in the wall of the right aisle are painted three 
female saints with their names, Maria, Elizabeth, and Anna, each 
with a child in her arms. The third I at first took to be either the 
mother of Samuel, so that the group would represent the three 
miraculous births in the Bible, or Anna the prophetess who bore 
the infant Saviour in her arms when presented in the temple; but 
further investigation showed that both the dress and the face (now, 
unhappily, perishing) of the child in her arms differed from those 
of the other two, and that it was clearly a girl; there even seemed 
to be some sort of resemblance between her face and that of the 
Virgin in the centre. The group, it should be borne in mind, does 
not represent any historical scene ; the three saintly mothers seem 
to be holding out their children for the homage of the faithful, and 
the niche is very similar to the corresponding one in the right aisle 
of the now subterranean church of St. Clement at Rome. The 
second fresco of St. Anne is by the side of the door which leads 
from the apse into the right-hand chapel, and represents a female 
saint carrying a child who is wearing earrings; as the Madonna 
and the infant Jesus appear in several places in the church, and in 
no case does the holy Child wear such ornaments, it seems clear that 
this too must be St. Anne and her daughter. Here, then, was the 
startling appearance in the centre of the West of a saint whom no 
one would have expected to find there for six centuries to come. 

It has been suggested that this church was served by Greek 
monks who may have introduced her cultus ; but this explanation 
is not satisfactory, since there is no evidence that Eastern monks 
either used or painted the papal chapel, which was the real status 
of S. Maria Antiqua in the eighth century. It seemed to me, 
however, quite possible that one of the many Syrian popes of that 
time might have had some hand in it, for from the year 685 to 741 
no less than nine out of the ten bishops of Rome were of Syrian or 
Greek extraction. So I set myself to inquire whether at any time 
during this period East and West could have been united in any 
connexion with St. Anne. The first mention of her outside 
Jerusalem and Syria is at Constantinople, where Procopius? states 
that in the middle of the sixth century Justinian I év ywpi@ tijs 
morews & Aevtepov erixadeitas iepompevés Te nal ayacTov bros 
avéOnxev os "Avyn ayia, iv Tis pév OeoTdKov yeyovévat untépa Tives 
olovrar, Tod 58 Xpiotod tir9jv. A hundred and fifty years later 
Justinian II either restored this church or built another one of St. 


2 De aedificiis Iustiniani, i. 3, vol. iii. 185, in the Ccrpus Scriptorum Historiae 
Byzantinae (Bonn, 1838). 
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Anne.’ The record of Justinian II’s action is, one must admit, a late 
one, and is confined to two accounts which probably emanate from 
one source ; for clearness it will be well to give them in full. The 
first is in Georgius Codinus, ‘ De originibus Constantinopolitanis,’ * 
that Justinian II after re-entering his capital through the 
aqueduct gave the name of Deuteron to that part of the city, 
avyyeupe 82 kal Tov éxeioe vadv Ths ayias “Avyns Sia TO elvar THY 
yuvaixa avtov kyxvov nal omtavOfjvat mapa Ths dayias eis Tov 
TowdTov ToTov KTicat avTH vaov, GAA Kal TO Gyiov avTis copa 
kal 10 w@podopiov él rovrou Fxe [v. l. siofAOev sis tHv Toru). 
The second is that of the ‘ Anonymus de Antiquitatibus Constantino- 
politanis,’® that Justinian II roy vady tis dylas avnyeipev “Avyns 
Ste Byxvos Fv 4 yuviy avtod, Kal wmravOn adth % ayia, adda Kal 
Td padopioy Kal Td capa avTis er’ adtod ciciAOev eis THY ToduW. 
The value of these two authorities is discussed by Krumbacher,' who, 
in spite of their late date,’ seems to attach considerable weight to 
their statements on account of their being apparently made up of 
old disconnected annals; at any rate I venture to think that there 
must be some foundation in fact for ascribing to Justinian II the 
building or rebuilding of this church of St. Anne, and for trans- 
ferring to it some of her relics. I understand the é7’ adrod of the 
second and the éi rovrov of the first quotation in the sense of 
Banduri’s translation ipso imperante, and not in that of Lambecius, 
who renders it postea, for 2’ avrod must mean ‘ during his reign,’ 
so that there is no reason for disbelieving that at some time 
between his restoration and his death Justinian did reconstruct 
the church of St. Anne and send for some of her relics from 
Jerusalem.® 

This Constantinopolitan incident is referred to by all writers 
who have discussed the cultus of St. Anne, but only as a matter of 
essentially Eastern church history. It has not been noticed in this 
connexion that during this very time a bishop of Old Rome was 
actually residing in New Rome as the emperor’s guest. According 
to the ‘ Liber Pontificalis,’ Pope Constantine (a native of Syria) 
was invited by Justinian to visit him at Constantinople; he 
appears ® to have left Rome on 5 Oct. 709, wintered at Otranto, 


* Bandurius, Imperium Occidentale, ii. 656-7; and Du Cange, Constantinopolis 
Christiana, lib. tv. vii. 4, p. 143, incline to the former opinion. 

* P. 98, ed. Bekker, Corpus Scriptorum Historiae Byzantinae (Bonn, 1843) ; 
reprinted in Migne, Patrol. Graeca, clvii. 578. 


* Ed. Bandurius, Imperium Occidentale, vol. i. par. iii. p. 38, § 107; Migne, Putr. 
Gr., xxii. 1247-8. 
* Geschichte der Byz. Litt. 527-1453, p. 422. 


* Codinus is now assigned to the very end of the tenth century, and the Anonymus 
Banduri is a century later. 


* That some relics of St. Anne were supposed to be at Constantinople seems clear 
from their having been removed thence to Chartres in 1205. 
® Baronius, Annales, xii. 220. 
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and reached the capital in the spring of the following year ; as he did 
not return to Rome until 24 Oct. 711, his sojourn in the East lasted 
aBout eighteen months. It is therefore quite possible that he may 
have been present at the consecration of the church and have assisted 
at the translation of the relics; as we are told that (for diplomatic 
reasons) the emperor treated the pope with unusual respect, one 
may even detect his wisdom in thus honouring at the same time 
the Syrian matron and the Syrian pope. Unfortunately the annals 
give no dates for these two events. An articlein Smith’s ‘ Dictionary 
of Christian Antiquities,’ misunderstanding Codinus, places the 
foundation of the church in 705, but gives no authority for assign- 
ing the inventio corporis to 740: unless this latter date is a mis- 
print, I suspect that the writer has confused two events and given a 
year which fits in with the building of another (monastery) church 
of St. Anne by Anna the wife of Leo the Isaurian. Alban Butler’s 
‘Lives of the Saints’ and Stadler’s ‘ Heiligen-Lexicon ’ both state 
definitely that the translation did not take place before 710; there 
must evidently be some authority for this date, but it is not given, 
nor have I as yet succeeded in discovering it. If that year may be | 
regarded as certain, it will agree exactly with the very time in 
which the pope was at Constantinople, and the argument from the 
two simultaneous events might be regarded as fairly settled. If, 
however, this be not granted, we must ascertain the earliest year 
to which Justinian’s action can be assigned: his restoration took 
place some time after 1 Sept. 705, but as the empress had given 
birth to one child in Khazaria during her husband’s campaign 
against Constantinople and some time, we are told, elapsed before 
she reached the capital, the vision mentioned cannot well be placed 
before 707, after which time must be allowed for the church building 
and for the journeys to and from Jerusalem.’ S§tili there is, one 
must admit, an interval of a couple of years or so before the pope’s 
arrival during which the St. Anne function could have taken place. 
But even allowing that the pope was not present at it, surely in 
his eighteen months sojourn in Constantinople he would both 
have heard of and seen the new church and the lately imported 
saint. It may be objected that there is no distinct statement 
connecting Pope Constantine with St. Anne; but it must be re- 
membered that we have only one record of the facts, and that a 
very meagre one, and that our sources of information, especially 
ecclesiastical, for this period of the Eastern Empire are most scanty. 
A careful perusal of the Indices to all the volumes of the ‘ Corpus 
Historiae Byzantinae’ and an appeal to Professor Bury have not 
revealed any further facts, so that until some other annals are 


1° The statement in the Roman Breviary printed at Paris in 1528 that St. Helena 
took the body of St. Anne to Constantinople, but left that of St. Joachim at 
Jerusalem, is historically worthless, and does not appear to have been repeated. 
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forthcoming I do not think that it is exceeding the limits of proba- 
bility thus to combine two events which must have been nearly 
simultaneous. This granted, the rest of thestory is natural. On 
the pope’s return to his Roman palace, which stood over 8. Maria 
Antiqua and was connected with it, he would desire to see among 
the paintings in his chapel some representation of the saint of his 
country with whom he had become thus personally acquainted, and 
some of whose relics he may have brought back with him. 

The frescoes in the Capella Palatina extend from at least the 
sixth to the ninth centuries ; three eighth-century popes before 
760" are seen to have had a hand in its painting, and it was a 
fourth, Gregory III, also a Syrian, a.p. 731, who imaginem sanctae 
Dei genetricis antiquam deargentavit ; it seems only probable that a 
fifth, Constantine, would have left some mark during his seven 
years’ reign. The existing frescoes of St. Anne may not be of his 
time; that in the apse is of the first half of the century, whilst the 
group in the niche is apparently of the latter half; but if not the 
original paintings they are either reproductions of them, or at 
least the reminiscence, only just uncovered, of Constantine’s so- 
journ in the East.'” 

It may be observed that it was in the second half of the eighth 
century that the cultus of St. Anne is found elsewhere in Rome. 
Cardinal Mai, in the fifth part of his Scriptorum Veterum Nova 
Collectio (p. 41), gives the list of relics in the church of St. Angelo in 
Pescheria, which was founded about 750 by the very Theodotus 
who appears frescoed in 8. Maria Antiqua as its dispensator ; the 
list of female saints (all Eastern) who occur in this list is headed 
by SS. Anne and Elizabeth. At the end of the century Leo III, 
among his other bequests to the churches of Rome, gave to S. 
Maria ad praesepe a vestment embroidered with the Annunciation 
and St. Joachim and St. Anne. And itis remarkable that the first 
occurrence of St. Anne in a liturgical manuscript which I have 
come across is in a tenth-century sacramentary which is un- 
doubtedly of Roman origin and was probably written for some 
Greek monks in Rome: in its Holy Saturday litany the first two 
names after the confessors are St. Anne and St. Elizabeth, who have 
precedence even before all the Roman virgin martyrs. But the 
veneration of St. Anne thus introduced was, I believe, for a very 
long time confined to Rome, or, if extended, it was only through 


" Jobn VII, 705; Zacharias, 741; and Paul I, 757. 

2 T must not be understood as affirming that the above is the indisputable or the 
only explanation of this sudden appearance of St. Anne in the West, and I have waited 
some time in the hope that my theory, which I laid before the Papal Society of 
Conferences on Christian Archaeology eighteen months ago, might either be confirmed 
by the discovery of other historical evidence or be proved to be erroneous ; failing this, 


I simply adduce it as a possible explanation of what at first sight appeared 
inexplicable. 
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Roman influence. The local cultus at Diiren in the Julian Alps 
originated from imperial Mainz; and the ‘ discovery’ of her body 
in the cave of Apt about the year 800, where, according to tradition, 
‘it had lain for over six centuries, is said to have taken place in the 
presence of Charlemagne on his return from Rome. May not. this 
be a parallel? The Western emperor brings back from his sojourn 
with the pope the relics of St. Anne which a former pope had re- 
ceived at New Rome from one of the last rulers of the undivided 
empire.'* _H. M. Bannister. 


The Justices of the Forest South of Trent 


Tue following list consists of the names of the justices of the 
forest south of Trent from the year 1217 till 1821, the year of the 
death of Thomas Grenville, who was holding the office when it was 
abolished. It was not until the year 1229 that England was 
divided into two forest bailiwicks. This was effected by the 
appointment of Brian de I’Isle as justice of the forests in the 
counties of Northumberland, Cumberland, York, Lancaster, Derby, 
Lincoln, Rutland, Northampton, Buckingham, Essex, Cambridge, 
Huntingdon, and Oxford, except the bailiwick of Thomas of Langley ; 
and of John of Monmouth as justice of the forests in the counties 
of Stafford, Salop, Worcester, Warwick, Gloucester, Hereford, 
Devon, Somerset, Dorset, Southampton, Wiltshire, Berkshire, 
Surrey, and the bailiwick of Thomas of Langley in Oxfordshire. 
Three years later the king put an end to this arrangement by 
appointing Peter d’Airvault justice of all the forests in England. 
On 11 Nov. 1236, a new division was made by the appoint- 


18 This paper was written before the appearance of Mr. Rushforth’s article in the 
first volume of Papers of the British School at Rome (1902), and, I believe, before he 
had decided definitely to assign to Pope John VII (705-7), Constantine’s all but imme 
diate predecessor, the third layer of frescoes in the sanctuary with a representation of 
St. Anne. I concur with him (p. 65) that this decoration must date from some 
period in the century between 655 and 757, but I cannot regard it as proven that it 
must be due to John VII; for (1) the record that he pictura decoravit is consistent with 
his having begun in his short reign a systematic pictorial redecoration which may 
have been continued by his successors, and (2) granting that he did paint the three 
sides of the sanctuary, my impression, when the St. Anne pancl (Rushforth, p. 58, line 2) 
was unearthed, was that it was of a somewhat later date than the dado over which I 
imagined it to have been painted, and a fresh inspection, last November, confirms 
my view. Compared with the panel on the left wall of the sanctuary (which is clearly 
by the painter of the dado), the St. Anne panel differs considerably both in style and 
colouring ; it is surrounded by a red border, and the name of the saint is written in 
black letters on a grey ground instead of in white letters on blue. Mr. Rushforth’s 
idea is that the dado stops to leave room for the panel ; to me, the panel in its irregular 
position looks like an after-thought, the work perhaps of the same artist who had been 
employed by John VII, but somewhat later, possibly at the order of Constantine. 
Should this pope have found his predecessor’s decoration unfinished, the bottom of the 
right side of the sanctuary is the part which would naturally have been finished last. 
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ment of Ralph de Muntiquet as justice of the forests in the counties 
of Northumberland [probably a clerical error for Northampton], 
Rutland, Cambridge, Huntingdon, Buckingham, Oxford, Essex, 
Berkshire, Hampshire, Wiltshire, Devon, Cornwall, Hereford, 
Stafford, Salop, and Worcester. On 28 Nov. of the same year the 
king appointed Robert de Ros justice of the forests in the counties 
of Nottingham, Derby, Yorkshire, Lancaster, Northumberland, and 
Cumberland. The counties of Gloucester, Somerset, Dorset, and 
Surrey are included in neither group, and tbis is, perhaps, due to 
careless enrolment. The next appointment was that of John Biset, 
who was appointed in the year 1239 justice of the forest citra 
Trentam. From that date the forests north and south of the 
Trent became separate bailiwicks, described respectively as citra 
Trentam and ultra Trentam. The titles, justices of the forest ‘ north ’ 
and ‘ south’ of the Trent, were never used officially, but for literary 
purposes it is convenient to adopt them, especially as the use of the 
words citra and ultra has given rise to some inaccuracy. When the 
king was north of the Trent and wished to describe the justice of 
the forest south of Trent, he called him the justice ultra Trentam ; 
at the same time he called the justice of the forest north of the 
Trent the justice citra Trentam. Thus a justice of the forest was 
citra or ultra according to the king’s geographical position. 

The list appears to be complete, except that there is an 
omission after the name of Edmund, duke of Somerset, who was 
slain in May 1455 at the battle of St. Albans. The name of his 
immediate successor has not been ascertained. A difficulty also 
arises from the letters patent appointing Thomas, marquess of 
Dorset, and Thomas Lovell to the office, which contain the words :— 


in tam amplis modo et forma prout Thomas nuper comes Derbie aut 
Henricus comes Essexie aut aliquis alius sive aliqui alii habuit aut 
percepit, habuerunt seu perceperunt. .. . 


It is probable that Thomas, earl of Derby, was a deputy justice, 
for no letters patent appointing him a justice have been found upon 
the Patent Rolls. 

Between the years 1311 and 1397 the justices were usually 
styled wardens of the forest south of the Trent, but in the latter 
year Edward, earl of Rutland, was appointed justice of the forest 
and is so described in his letters patent of appointment. The 
words ‘justice in eyre’ were first inserted in the letters patent 
granting the office to Edmund, duke of Somerset; and after the 
accession of Henry VIII all the holders of the office were styled 


G. J. TuRNER. 
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Name — ee | Authority 

John Marshall . j . | 8 Nov. 1217 . ‘ ‘ Patent Roll 17, memb. 9 

Brian de I’Isle . | 6 March 1222 i My Bis pte: ipa Sete 

Hugh de Neville . | 99 April 1224 a ss. Xe 8 

Brian de V'Isle and John of | 8 Oct. 1229 . [1 2250 Pee cera 
Monmouth | 

Peter d’Airvault or d’Orival. | 7July1282,forlife .| , » 41 » 4 

Richard de Montfiquet or | 11 Nov. 1236 ot is cS 2 
de Munfichet 

John Biset '. ij ; . | 22 May 1238. ; | 1 -. ~* 6 

John fitz Geoffrey? . ‘if — Add. Roll 28405, British 

| Museum 

Reynold de Moyon or | 1 April 1242. : - | Patent Roll 49, memb. 7 
de Mohun | 

Gilbert of Seagrave. . | 6 May 1242 . J °.| * ae. a: 2 

Robert Passelewe * . <4 — — 

Geoffrey of Langley | 4Mareh 128 . .| Patent Roll59, ,, 7 

Reynold de Moyon or | 25 Oct. 1252. ok ce a 
de Mohun 

Arnold de Bois. : . | 16 Feb. 1252. ; att ms eas ue 

Robert Walerand. . .|1Sept.1256. . .| 4» » 67 4 8 

Thomas Gresley *. : . | 11 Sept. 1259 J nt ” en es 2 

Alan la Zouche .. . | 12 June 1261 " -| % e Ric 3d 

Mathew de Colombigres .|21April1265 . .| 4 4 8 4 18 

Roger of Clifford . : . | 8 Aug. 1265 . r ey a 

Roger of Clifford, junior . | 1 Aug. 1270 . . ot Fine Roll Se 

Luke de Thaney. ._ . | 10 June 1281 ‘ . | Patent Roll 99, ,, 15 

Roger l’Estrange . ‘ - | 21 Oct. 1288 . ‘ e ae wg oe 

Hugh le Despenser_ . . | 12 Feb. 1298. . . | Fine Roll oo 

Pain Tybetot ; ‘ | 18 Aug. 1307 : ‘ i a a; oe 

Hugh le Despenser . | 16 March 1303 _ —yj. ‘ ik a eee G 5 

Robert fitz Pain . . . | 2 Dec. 1311 . wat c a 

Hugh le Despenser . . | 14 June 1312 ‘i el Patent Roll a (6 3 

Ralph de Monthermer . . | 19 Feb. 131}. Fine Roll 113 ,, 10 

Aymar de Valence, earl of | 18 May 1320, until the | i. Fo SR 3 
Pembroke next parliament 

Hugh le Despenser, earl of | 27 June 1324, for life | fe ee) Se 2 
Winchester 

Thomas Wake . 30 Nov. 1326 j ‘ a eS 3 

William la Zouche de Morté- | 9 May 1328, for life . Ge ee ee. SE 
mer 

John Mautravers. . .| 5April1329. .  . a 

Robert of Ufford . ‘ | 16 Dec. 1330. ‘ ‘ a 

Bartholomew of Burwash or | 13 Oct. 1335 . . ‘ eae, er 5 
de Burghersshe 

William of Clinton, earl of | 4 Dec. 1343 . ‘ ‘i p> a AE 1 
Huntingdon 

Thomas of Baty ‘ . | 25 ae 1345 ‘ ‘ ta a! che 


1 John Biset died between 3 April and 24 Aug. 1241. See Fine Roll 37, memb. 11 
and memb. 4. 

2 John fitz Geoffrey undoubtedly held the office of justice of the forest south of 
Trent, although the letters patent appointing him are not enrolled: he is described 
as iusticiarius foreste in the Essex inquisition cited in the text, and similarly in 
a charter dated 1 Feb. 1243 (Charter Roll 36, memb. 7). He was appointed 
justice of the forest north of Trent by letters patent dated 21 Oct. 1241 (Patent 
Roll 48, memb. 1), so that for a short time he was justice of the forests on both sides 
of the Trent. 

® Robert Passelewe’s appointment is not recorded upon the Patent or Fine Rolls, 


but he must have been appointed after 28 April 1245, since Gilbert of Seagrave is’ 


described as iusticiarius foreste in a charter of that date (Charter Roll 40, memb. 
5). His name probably means Holy-water Sprinkler. 

* The name is so spelt in the enrolment of the letters patent by which he was 
appointed. 
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Name SS Authority 
Thomas de Briouze or de | 28 Jan. 134}. . | Fine Roll 148 memb. 29 
Braosa 
William of Wickham and | 10 July 1361. ao” aa -—a 
Peter atte Wode 
John de la Lee . | 10 Oct. 1367. ee ee 
John of Foxley . ° | 26 April 1368 1@. » 
Thomas of Holland, earl of | 21 July 1377. | Patent Roll 298, , 28 
Kent 
Edward, earl of Rutland 26 April 1397, for life .| __,, a OR?’ «2 3 
Humphrey, duke of Glouces- | 27 Jan. 1413, for life i > TY oe 
ter 
Richard, duke of York * | 23 Feb. 1447, for life - » 464 - 4 
Edmund, duke of Somerset . | 2 July 1453 . ‘ ‘a » 44 » @ 
William, earl of Arundel 19 Dec. 1459, for life ‘a » 488 oe i 


John, duke of Norfolk . a 

Henry Bourghchier, knight, 
lord de Bourghchier, earl 
of Essex ® 

William, earl of Arundel’ 





11 July 1461, for life 
For life. ‘ 


” » — as B® 
» 2» 522 5 26 


1 July 1483, for life i ae} 6 |O6le 
John Ratclyff, knight, Lord | 14 Jan. 1485, for their o » 562 ,, 10(16) 
Fitzwalter, and Reynold lives and the life of 
Bray, knight the survivor 
Giles Daubeney, knight, Lord | 24 Nov. 1493, for their a » 575 »  29(8) 


Daubeney, and Reynold 
Bray, knight 
Thomas Brandon, knight 





lives and the life of 
the survivor 





2 June 1509, for life Writ of Privy Seal, dated 
22 May 1509 
Thomas Lovell, knight 6 Feb. 1503, . | Patent Roll 611, memb. 32 
Thomas, marquess of Dorset, | 17 June 1523, for their | _,, » 642 ,, 4(23) 


and Thomas Lovell, knight 


Sir Richard Sacheverel and 
Sir William Fitzwilliam . 
Charles, duke of Suffolk 


William Pawlet, knight, Lord | 


lives and the life of 
the survivor 

1530—«g. s 

. Nov. 1534, for life 


17 Dec. 1545, for life 


Letters and Papers, Hen. 
VILL, vol. iv. pt. iii. p. 3073 * 


| Patent Roll 665, memb. 


12 (31) 


- | Patent Roll 772, memb. 5 (43) 


St. John * 


5 The duke of York succeeded on the death of Humphrey, duke of Gloucester, on 
23 Feb. 1447, by virtue of a reversionary appointment made by letters patent dated 
3 Sept. 1446 (Patent Roll 464, memb. 4). The office was again granted to him by 
letters patent dated 13 July 1450, and a third time by letters patent dated 21 March 
145° (Patent Rolls 471. memb. 16, and 472, memb. 12). 

* The date of this appointment has not beenascertained. John, duke of Norfolk, 
died on 6 Nov. 1461. On 18 Nov. of the same year Henry, earl of Essex, was 
appointed master of the game in the forests south of Trent for life (Patent Roll 494, 
memb. 20), an office which had been held by John, duke of Norfolk. On 3 Sept. 1468 
the king granted to George, duke of Clarence, the reversion of the office of justice of 
the forests south of Trent and master of the game, which (so the letters patent state) 
he had granted to Henry Bourghchier, knight, lord de Bourghchier, earl of Essex, for 
life (Patent Roll 522, memb. 26). 

7 The earl of Arundel had been previously appointed master of the game in the forests 
south of the Trent by letters patent dated 17 May 1483 (Patent Roll 551, memb. 4). 

® The letters patent, if any, by which these justices were appointed have not been 
found. The evidence of their appointment consists of ‘ Instructions for the king’s com- 
mission of justice in eyre on this side Trent’ in a paper at the Public Record Office, 
and the fact that William, Lord Southampton, is mentioned as having held the office 
in the letters patent by which the earl of Sussex and several subsequent justices were 
appointed. 

® In the margin of the patent roll opposite his letters patent it is stated that he 
surrendered them for cancellation on 16 Nov. 1553. 
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— Date of appointment 








or succession Authority 
Henry, marquess of Dorset '* | 2 Feb. 1542 ° . | Patent Roll 834 memb. 8 (44) 
Henry, earl of Sussex . - | 19 Nov. 1553, for life e o wa », 28 (18) 
Thomas, earl of Sussex . | 18 March 1554, for life. “ » 920, » o4" 
Francis, earl of Bedford . | 26 Feb. 1583, for life . ie — wee 9 
Robert, earl of Leicester . | 25 Nov. 1585, for life . 2 a ee a ae 


Henry Carey, knight of the | 17 Jan. 1588, for life . me » 1888 
Order of the Garter, baron | 
of Hunsdon 

Charles, Lord Howard, baron | 15 June 1597, for life i » 1458, __,, 15 (31) 
of Effingham 

George, duke of Buckingham | Jan. or Feb. 1624, for | Privy Signet Bill, dated 

life [not enrolled} 15 Jan. 162% 

William, earl of Pembroke . | 9 Sept. 1629, for life . | Patent Roll 2499, entry 4 

Henry, earl of Holland . | 25 May 1631. ‘ ts a (*. = 

Aubrey, earl of Oxford . . | 27 June 1660 - » ee & 1 

James, duke of Monmouth . | 14 Jan. 1672. s a owe | 

Philip, earl of Chesterfield . | 27 Dec. 1679. - i ae el «CUD 

Theophilus, earl of Hunting- | 16 Jan. 1685 . on ~ ae Ca BS 


» 24 


don 
John, Lord Lovelace . . | 24 April 1689 ‘ ‘ is — me | 
James, earl of Abingdon . | 29 Nov. 1693 " ‘ * » a « 
Thomas, Lord Wharton  . | 15 May 1697. * » ane aw 3 
Montagu Venables, earl of | 3 May 1715 . a ~~ « 8 
Abingdon | 


Charles, earl of Tankerville . | 6 Dec. 1715 . 


us » 3511 ,, 24 
Charles, Lord Cornwallis '* . | 5 July 1722 . 


” ” 3548 ” 2 





William, earl of Jersey . | 31 May 1740. ‘ ‘ . ~ =e hCUce! «CS 
— Dunke, earl of Hali- | 26 July 1746. 7 ‘ . o —-6h 6S 
ax 

Thomas, duke of Leeds . | 12 Nov. 1748 ” ie =s 8 
Samuel, Lord Sandys . . | 13 Jan. 1756. - ~ ae es SS 
John, earl of Breadalbane *. | 15 Dec. 1756. * ~ =e ~ 4 
John, Lord Monson . . | 4 Nov. 1765 . e » 8106 , 8 
Charles, Earl Cornwallis . | 12 Jan. 1766. e ee. 2a & 
Sir Fletcher Norton, knight. | 21 March 1769, for life . * ag eo 
Thomas, Viscount Sidney . | 19 June 1789, for life . - s eae «3 
Thomas Grenville . . | 18 Aug. 1800, for life. . » 3977 


” 4 





Thomas Preston and Roger Widdrington. 


Tue names of Thomas Preston and Roger Widdrington, familiar to 
the student of the early Stuart reigns, are universally taken as 
referring to one and the same person. Mr. Thompson Cooper, 
F.S.A., in the Dictionary of National Biography, under the name of 
Roger Widdrington gives a biography of Thomas Preston, while 


© In the letters patent by which Henry, marquess of Dorset, was appointed it 
is stated that William Pawlet had already surrendered his letters patent for cancella- 
tion. It is clear, however, that he did not surrender them until 16 Nov. 1553. See 
preceding note. In the margin of the patent roll opposite the letters patent of Henry, 
marquess of Dorset, it is stated that he surrendered his own letters patent for 
cancellation on 12 Nov. 1553. 

'' The date is taken from the writ of privy seal, the patent roll being damaged. 

'? Reappointed on the accession of George II by letters patent dated 15 Sept. 1727 
(Patent Roll 3570, entry 46). 


'S Reappointed on the accession of George III by letters patent dated 16 May 1761 
(Patent Roll 3678, entry 29). 
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Mr. Gillow, in his Bibliographical Dictionary of the English 
Catholics, asserts that ‘Thomas Preston, alias Roger Widdrington 

. was probably allied to the Widdringtons, whose name he 
assumed.’ These writers have but followed a common error. 
Some recent researches into the matter enable me to restore the 
personality of Roger Widdrington and correct certain mistakes 
concerning Thomas Preston. 

First as to the latter. The brief of Paul V Cum accepimus' 
speaks of him as Thomas Prestonus Salopiensis; and this is 
corroborated by a deed signed by Dom Sigebert Buckley at 
Ponsholt, 8 Nov. 1609.2 Preston is an old family name connected 
with Shropshire? From an Appelatio which Preston drew up and 
printed in December 1620 it is clear that his original name 
was Roland Preston, Thomas being the name he took when he 
joined the Cassinese Benedictine congregation.‘ Hence we can 
identify him with the Roland Preston of Salop, gent., who 
matriculated at Magdalen Hall, Oxford, on 22 Dec. 1576, aged 
nine ;° so that the date of his birth was presumably 1567 and not 
1568, as given by Mr. Thompson Cooper. From the Douai 
Diaries ° it appears that on 22 Feb. 1586 six students left Rheims 
for Rome, one of them being Roland Preston. They arrived in the 
city on 2 April, and their presence is recorded in the Pilgrim Book,’ 
and to Roland’s name is attached that of his diocese, Lichfield. 
But now we lose sight of him ; for while the names of his five com- 
panions are to be found in the Diary of the English College at 
Rome his name is absent. The next definite statement that we 
get is that he was a professed monk at Monte Cassino in 1590, and 
allowing a year at least for his novitiate we have a period of two 
years left unaccounted for. Abbat Snow in his Necrology says that 
he was educated at the English College; butI find no trace of 
him there. It is also said by Weldon that he was a priest before 
he became a monk ; if so he must have been ordained at the early 
age of twenty-two. It is not necessary here to narrate the 
circumstances of his return to England as a Benedictine missioner, 
but I would correct a statement I made in my English Black 
Monks, where I mentioned that Preston and Beech arrived in the 
early spring of 1608. This I based on the fact that Clement VIII 
did not confirm the decree of the Inquisition (20 Mar. 1602), allow- 
ing the monks to undertake a share in the mission, until 5 Dec. 
1602. But it is now clear, from a piece of evidence that has 


* Regner’s Apostolatus, appendix, script. viii. 

? See my English Black Monks of St. Benedict, ii. 81. 

* Cf. Eyton’s Antiquities of Shropshire, x. passim. 

* The Appelatio begins : ‘ D. Thomas (alias Rolandus) Preston,’ &c. 

> Register of the University of Oxford, Il. (ed. A. Clark), ii. 72. 

* Records of the English Catholics, i. 209. 7 Foley’s Records, vi. 559. 
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hitherto been overlooked by all writers on the subject, that the 
Cassinese monks did not wait for the confirmation of the decree, 
but set out as soon as the Inquisition had granted leave. Father 
Rivers, 8.J., writing on 26 July 1602, some four months after the 
decree, says, ‘Three workmen from monks’ residence are lately 
arrived here.’ As he was writing to Father Parsons, who had 
opposed the coming of the monks, it is evident that he is telling 
him that the invasion had already begun. 

Lord William Howard, the ‘ Belted Will’ of Scott’s Lay of the 
Last Minstrel, but the ‘ Bauld Wyllie’ of local fame, was then reign- 
ing at Naworth Castle, in Cumberland. He was a great reader of 
the fathers, and also, according to Panzani, a favourer of the Oath 
of Allegiance, which then divided the English catholics. His 
youngest son, Robert (born 1597), some time after May 1628 
appears to have joined the Cassinese Benedictines. He points to 
a Cassinese connexion with the circle at Naworth. Another son 
Francis (born 1588), the founder of the Howards of Corby, married 
first Margaret, daughter of John Preston, Esq., of the Manor, 
Furness, and secondly Mary, daughter of Sir Henry Widdrington 
of Widdrington Castle. Here we get the names of Preston and 
Widdrington, meeting as family names of Francis Howard. 

Who then was Roger Widdrington? He was cousin to Sir 
Henry, and was a younger son of Edward Widdrington, Esq., of 
Swinbourne Castle, and was born in 1566. He married first Mary, 
daughter of Francis Radcliffe, Esq., of Derwentwater ; and secondly 
Rosamund, daughter of Michael Wentworth, Esq., of Woolly, in 
Yorkshire. Roger lived at Cartington, and besides being allied 
with the Howards he had business relations with them, and had 
borrowed a considerable sum of money from Lord William, who 
held a mortgage on Cartington. In one of his various works on the 
question of the Oath* he says, in reply to Bellarmine’s assertion 
that he was some impostor and heretic, that all the world knew who 
and what he was, that he was fifty years old, and twenty-eight 
years before he had been at Cambridge. He was employed by 
Elizabeth ‘during the time of the border’ and was named by 
James I ‘fora commission.’ He was summoned on 15 Feb. 1604 
at the Middlesex sessions as a popish recusant;'° and about 1617 
he was steward of the courts of Lord Walden.'' He was evi- 
dently in 1625 a man of substance, as a Mr. Robert Hay in that 
year had the benefit of a fine of 1,000/. for the wardship of Mr. 
Widdrington.’ '* That same year he got into trouble through an in- 
former, Thomas Ogle, an ‘heretitary enemy,’ and pending the 

* Appendix ad Supplicationem, 23. 

* State Papers, Dom., Charles I. xxvii. n. 114. ‘© Tierney, iv. xcii. 


"' State Papers, Dom., James I. xcii.17; and Dom., Charles I. xii. n. 64. 
"* Conway’s Letter Book, p. 227 (8.P.0.) 
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Star Chamber investigation he was, as a recusant convict, confined 
in Northampton ‘as being of power and living in the remoter 
parts, where he may do much harm.’ From this place he wrote to 
the Council to be allowed either to go home or to attend in London ; 
and among his past services he mentions ‘ the defence and opposi- 
tion he has made from time to time . . . both by writing and 
otherwise against the dangerous position of the adversaries of his 
Majestie’s government in causes temporal.’'* He was evidently set 
at liberty; but soon we find him again in trouble. On 6 Feb. 
1628 information was laid before the Commons ‘against one 
Widdrington who had formerly been examined before the lords of 
the Council for depraving of our religion, and had since called the 
protestants heretics, wishing a hundred of their throats cut; and 
to one that had been a papist and was lately turned to our religion 
he said he would be hanged, and otherwise disgraced him.’ “* 


- From the Roman Transcripts in the State Paper Office we learn that 


at the end of December 1636 he lay in extremis. One other little 
note throws a light on his character. John Strange, rere Arm- 
strong, of Northumberland, who left Rome in 1620 for the English 
mission, and joined the Jesuits the following year, ‘asa boy was 
adopted by Roger Widdrington, Esq., who sent him to St. Omers.’» 
It will be noticed that Widdrington in his appeal to the Council 
claims to have written in defence of the Oath of Allegiance; and 
in his Humillima Supplicatio to Paul V he says it was well known 
that he acknowledged himself to be the author of the books 
published in hisname. For the present purpose it is not necessary 
to go into the question of the Oath of Allegiance and of the famous 
controversy in which the books of Roger Widdrington played an im- 
portant part, nor to discuss the share that Preston most probably 
had in their composition ; but I would point out that some of the 
vast learaing displayed in these books may have come from Naworth. 
I pass by the reasons which led to the representation of Preston as 
masquerading under an alias, but [ have done enough to restore 
personality to the real Roger Widdrington, a very different man from 
the Cassinese monk. E. L. Tavunron. 


A Memorial of Richard Whitbourne to James J. 


In the Harrow School library are preserved several papers relating 
to Lord Falkland, deputy for Ireland (1622), one of the chief pro- 
moters of a scheme for the colonisation of Newfoundland. These 
range from 1622 to 1626, and consist for the most part of letters 
addressed to Lord Falkland on public and private affairs, many of 


‘8 State Papers, Dom., Charles I. xxvii. n. 114. 
'* Cobbett’s Parliamentary History of England, ii. 459. 'S Foley, vi. 266. 
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them from Leonard Welsted, Lord Falkland’s agent in London, 
who had been deputed by him to manage the emigration scheme, 
as Whitbourne states in the appendix to his ‘ Discovery.’ In one 
of these letters Welsted says (25 Oct. 1622), ‘Captain Whitborne 
hath ben with me desiring to know your Lordships pleasure 
about the Plantacion in the Newfound Land.’ The first part 
of this passage has been underlined by the recipient as a me- 
morandum. Among these papers is found the memorial here 
described. It is difficult to see how it came into Lord Falkland’s 
possession, unless it was forwarded to him by the king, as being 
a person interested in the matter; possibly it had been intrusted 
to him for presentation to the king and he had neglected to 
present it. The memorial is in book form, measuring 5? x7? 
inches, and consists of four pages of paper in a vellum cover, 
on the outside of which is the dedication. The whole is written in 
a clear professional hand, including the signature. The dedication 
is as follows— 


To the Kinges most excellent Ma‘ Your Ma'‘* loyall subiect 
Richard Whitborne Captaine. 

Humblie hearewith presenteth an abstract of some materiall pointes in 
his booke of Discoverie for Newfound Land which he presented to your 
Mat at Huntingdon the xvij of October 1619 humbly beeseeching your 
Matic to peruse it. 

Now in the first published edition of his ‘Discourse’ (1620) 
Whitbourne says in the Epistle Dedicatory that the book ‘ was 
presented to your Maiestie at Huntingdon in October last, since 
which time, it hath pleased such of the Lords of your Maiesties 
most Honourable Privy Council, at Whitehall, the 24 of July last 
then present, to give me encouragement’ by recommending the 
book to the archbishop of Canterbury for public distribution.’ 
From this we may perhaps be allowed to conjecture that the 
memorial was prepared as a stimulus to the royal memory in the 
interval between the presentation at Huntingdon (October 1619) 
and the meeting of the privy council (July 1620). 

As is intimated in the dedication the memorial consists of an 
abstract of Whitbourne’s scheme for the ‘ orderly plantation ’ of 
Newfoundland, and an exposition of the advantages to be derived 
therefrom. The importance of the colony as a naval base and as 
a nursery for seamen is set forth, and the present disorderly con- 
dition of the island and the need of a naval guard are insisted on. 
The cost of two good ships of war and two pinnaces could be 
defrayed by a tax on all fishing boats of the value of a day’s catch 
per annum. This would be no hardship, as the fishermen would be 


! This passage occurs only in the edition of 1620, as in 1621 the King in council 
gave him something more than mere approbation. 
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able to ply their trade for many more days in the year than here- 
tofore, being freed from the dread of pirates. 

The last clause in the memorial is of interest as presenting a 
hitherto unknown episode in Whitbourne’s career. 


Your Mat’* loyall Subiect the Author hereof did alsoe in March last, 
bringe from the Cittie of Lichborne? before your Matis principall 
Secretary the Right honorable 8' Robert Naunton Knight, one Thomas 
Robinson borne in Linn that had lived two and twenty months a Clerke 
vnder an English Frier one Father Foster, confessor to a Monastrey there, 
where are above XL'Y English Gentlewomen Nunns as he saith, And 
the saide Robinson did there reporte vnto me and some other English 
Merchants such enteligence of an English Jesuit, one Flood which was 
come over into England. And some other very distastefull speeches 
which the Confessor tould him as he said. Whereupon according to my 
bounden duetie, I used my best endevors to bring him from thence, 
whereby to relate the same here as he hath sithence donn. For the 
which service and greate charge, it pleased the right honorable M* 
Secretary to Comend me well for the same &c. Leauing the considera- 
cion thereof, and other my good Endevours to your Ma‘i** most gracious 
fauor and reward &c. 


One cannot but wonder whether this affair, passed over in 
silence by Whitbourne in his autobiographical chapter, had any 
influence on the action of the council (June 1621) which led to the 
king’s issuing a mandate to the two archbishops (April 1622) that 
collections should be made in every parish on behalf of Whitbourne 
to defray the cost of printing his book, which had already been 
recommended for distribution. B. P. Lascenues, 


Jacobite Ciphers. 


In the number of this Review for July 1901 nine letters of the 
Chevalier de St. George (the titular James III) were published by 
Mr. Sanford Terry. Two of them are addressed to a M. de 
Nettencour, and most, if net all, of the remainder are apparently 
written to the same person. I lately found among the Stuart 
Papers at Windsor Castle the key to the cipher used between 
James and the cardinal de Noailles, in which Nettencour denotes 
the cardinal. He was, therefore, the person to whom these letters 
were addressed. Ranuzzi in this cipher is James himself. The 
only letter which is partly in cipher is the third (xvi. 509). I 


subjoin a copy of the part in cipher, with the key to each cipher 
name : 


L’affaire de Medar [the marriage] est enfin sur le point d’etre 
terminée. . . . Je puis vous dire . . . que par tout ce que j’apprens M* 


2 Apparently for Lisbon. 
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Rose [Princess Clementina] a toutes les qualités requises pour rendre 
heureux ceux avec qui il doit vivre. J’ai mandé a M* Duran | Dillon) 
d’informer M' Rochfort [the Regent] de cecy, et de le presser en meme 
tems sur l’affaire d’Altin [argent]. 


I may add that I found also the key to the cipher used in the 
letters of Prince Charles Edward to Anthony Walsh and to 
Kelly, printed by the duc de la Trémoille in Une Famille Royaliste 
Irlandaise et Frangaise, published in 1901. Some of the results are 
interesting. For instance, on 28 Sept. 1758 the prince writes—- 

Il ne sera jamais question que M™ Burton voudra seder, ni entrer en 
aucune accommodement touchant les petites teres de Vernon et Stanley. 
As Burton means the prince himself, Vernon Scotland, and Stanley 
Ireland, it appears that the prince had refused, even in return for 
French assistance, to cede any territory to Louis XV. 

F. H. Buacxpurne Dantre.t. 


A Document relating to the Continental System. 


In our Foreign Office Records, Russia, No. 106 (Domestic, Various), 
I have found a copy of a Memorial sent by British merchants to 
the Emperor of Russia, with the aim of obtaining redress for the 
seizure of a large number of ships in the autumn of 1810. As far 
as I know, the facts which it sets forth have not been noticed by 
our naval or commercial historians ; and they are not named in 
the Letters of Sir Byam Martin, vol. ii. (Navy Records Society, 
1898). They are ofsome importance, as showing that down to that 
time the Continental System had been very laxly observed by the 
Baltic states, and also as explaining the sudden access of vigour in 
Napoleon’s pressure on those states at that time. In his letter of 
23 October 1810 to the tsar, he wrote that there were failures every 
week in London; that immense stores of British goods had just 
been seized by his (Napoleon’s) orders in Switzerland and at 
Frankfort ; and that 600 English ships were wandering about the 
Baltic, seeking to find an entry into Russian ports. If Russia 
seized them, England would be ruined ; if she admitted them, the 
war would go on. 

I have always thought that this talk about 600 British ships 
being in the Baltic at any one time during the Continental System 
was a gross exaggeration; but the following Memorial will show 
that Napoleon’s letter was literally correct, and that a long spell of 
adverse winds had delayed our sailors until a prize of that 
enormous value was almost in his power. Hence the pressure 
that he exerted on Russia, with the result that the Continental 
System speedily became unbearable. The Memorial is dated 
London, 8 May, 1816. J. Hotuanp Ross. 
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To His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of All the Russias. Memorial of 
the Merchants of Great Britain, Sufferers by the seizures of British 
cargoes and goods in the ports of the Emperor of Russia in the year 
1810. 


The ambitious, tyrannical, and envious System jof the French Govern- 
ment under Bounaparte (sic) in the year 1807 had attempted to interrupt or 
impede all the long established intercourse of the great European States 
in Commerce as in friendship and in policy. Notwithstanding all the 
arts and delusions of this bad aim and endeavour, Russian productions 
and merchandise of all descriptions were still received freely into Great 
Britain in vessels under neutral flags, and in the years 1808 and 1809 
colonial produce and other British merchandize entered into all the ports of 
Russia and passed without any interruption, or with few instances of the 
contrary, under the forms of neutral flags or papers, and this intercourse 
was judged to be as agreeable as suitable to both States. 

This practice, in face of this system for two years, begat a just confidence 
and increased reliance on the dispositions and tolerance of the Russian 
Government, and in the spring of 1810 very large shipments for Russia 
were made from Great Britain of various usual Commodities. 

There happened in this year during the summer a prevalence of wind 
and weather which occasioned a most extraordinary hindrance and delay 
in the navigation of the Baltic Sea, till, in August, there were assembled 
under the protection of the British Admiral, Sir James Saumarez, about 
600 sail of vessels laden for the Ports of Russia, Prussia, and Sweden, 
from England chiefly. 

At this critical time, the Admiral, observant of the great influence and 
tyrannical conduct of the French Administrators and Douaniers in the 
ports of Prussia, and careful of the great interest under his charge, 
dispatched a messenger to the British Admiralty in London to inquire 
whether it was still considered politic, prudent, and safe to allow this 
large and long collected fleet to pass on to the ports of destination, when 
the wind should admit, which enquiry H.B.M.’s Government communi- 
cated immediately to a committee of merchants and shippers of London ; 
who at once, in the confidence of their own loyal and innocent purpose, 
and of all their experience in the mutually admitted practice of inter- 
course between the two Empires under various forms, judged that they 
could proceed and depend on a (sic) usual tolerance and reception. 

The Admiral received and obeyed such instructions from the Admiralty. 
On the [blank] of September, 1810, the whole of these ships under the 
protection of the British admiral, left Gottenbro’ roads, and were soon at 
their ports of destination in the several States of the Baltic Seas. 

It is here to be observed that all these ladings, consignments, and 
destinations were known to the British Government, were licenced by it 
and protected by ships of war ; which, with the antecedent sufferance and 
reception of such Cargoes in a similar manner, under neutral flags and 
papers of clearance of neutral ports, in the two years immediately pre- 
ceding, in spite of the same French system, influence, and oppression, 
inspired a secure dependance in the merchants, shippers, and others in 
the continued tolerance of these importations ; while at the same time 
under neutral flags and otherwise all the productions and commerce of 
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the Emperor of Russia were admitted freely in the usual manner into all 
the ports of Great Britain, Scotland (sic), and Ireland, both for consump- 
tion and for transit in perfect freedom and safely. Disappointing however, 
all these well founded expectations, on the arrival of the ships at the 
ports, all were detained and seized or sequestered by the authority of the 
Governments of Russia and Prussia, contrary to the interests, wants, and 
disposition of that State (sic), by the power and influence of the French, 
at that time paramount in the Prussian dominions, and in the ports of 
Sweden, by the authority of the Crown Prince, conforming for the time 
to the irresistible weight of French tyranny and compulsion. 

In August, 1811, however, the Crown Prince of Sweden intimated to 
the sufferers from his seizures, through H.B.M.’s ministers, in a private 
manner, his disposition to restore all this property so hardly and un- 
deservedly treated, to the great suffering or ruin of so many well-inten- 
tioned and unoffending traders in the British Dominions. This disposition 
has since been fully carried into effect ; and the funds arising from the 
sales of these goods have been duly distributed among the numerous 
sufferers and claimants. ; 

It is now most confidently relied on that the Justice and Equity of the 
Russian Empire and the liberality and good dispositions of its admired 
and magnanimous Emperor will concur to e:nsider this hard and most 
peculiar case in the proper view of it, and on a due consideration agree in 
the propriety to restore to the unfortunate sufferers in Britain all the 
funds which may have arisen, or may be reserved in special Commission 
or otherwise in all the ports of Russia, and permit and authorize that the 
whole proceeds and funds arising from these seizures and sequestrations 
in the year 1810 may be restored to the British Claimants and owners 
of them. 

The number of cargoes seized in the ports of Russia was about 140; 
their first cost, or value in amount of Invoice, about £1,500,000 sterling or 
upwards; and it has always been understood in Britain that all or most 
part of the proceeds of the sales of these cargoes in Russia was placed in 
Commissions or in reserved funds, with reference to some undetermined 
and ultimate disposition of them. 

It is relied that this case of seizure under all its peculiar feature(s] of 
inoffensive transaction, and hard and undeserved result, will at last 
meet, as it deserves, a liberal consideration from the magnanimous 
Emperor of Russia, and an equitable determination to alleviate, all it now 
can, the heavy loss of the sufferers, who will be ready on their part to 
admit every mode of restitution most suitable to the convenience of the 
Empire, and with every sense of gratitude for the Justice done to them 
as soon as circumstances have permitted it. 
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A Letter by Lord Palmerston on the Egyptian Question 
of 1840. 


Tue following important letter by Lord Palmerston upon his policy 
in the Egyptian question of 1840, more especially as regarded his 
conduct towards France, was addressed to Sir John Cam Hobhouse 
(afterwards Lord Broughton) on 27 July 18438, and is preserved 
among the Broughton papers in the British Museum.’ It is 
the writer’s especial object to vindicate himself from the charge 
of having acted deceitfully and discourteously towards France 
by concealing from her the impending signature of the treaty 
concluded by the other great powers on 15 July 1840, by which 
she was ousted from the European concert, and the affairs of 
Egypt and Syria were settled without her participation. The 
nature of the criticisms to which Lord Palmerston’s conduct had 


been subjected may be gathered from the following passage from 
the Annual Register for 1840 :— 


The Parisian journals were loud in their denunciations against the 
treachery of England. ‘They said that M. Guizot, their ambassador in 
London, might at least have been informed of the resolution to make the 
ultimate convention before it was actually signed. And here, we conceive, 
there was ground for complaint on the part of France. To say the least, 
it would have been more courteous towards that great and gallant nation 
to have avoided even the semblance of a slight. M. Guizot was certainly 
left in ignorance of the intention to come to the definitive arrangement 
so immediately, and he declared that he had been deceived in the matter. 
Perhaps there was no deception in the case, but the more proper course 
would have been to apprise him that at a given time the convention 
would be signed whether France consented to it or not, and allow him 
time to communicate with his government before the signatures of the 
other plenipotentiaries were affixed to the document. 


Lord Palmerston’s letter should be read together with other 
papers relating to the Egyptian question of 1840 published in 
Lord Dalling and the Hon. Evelyn Ashley’s biography of him, 
vol. ii. R. Garnett. 


C. T.:? 27 July 1843. 

My dear Hobhouse,—I beg your pardon for not having sooner 
answered your inquiry about the course we pursued towards France about 
the Syrian affairs, but I could not do so fully without looking back 
through the papers laid before Parliament, and somehow or other one’s 
time is so broken in upon every day that it is difficult to find leisure for 
such a reference. 

My general answer to your question is that in the course of the 
negociations which preceded the Treaty of July I gave [rance full 
warning that if she would not join in coercive measures against Mehemet 


' Add, MS. 36471, f. 211. 2 Carlton Terrace. 
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Ali to drive him out of Syria, and if Austria, Russia, and Prussia would, 
England would go on in company with Austria, Russia, and Prussia, and 
would not be prevented from doing so by the refusal of France to join. 
We found, however, in the progress of these negociations that France 
positively refused to join in these coercive measures, and I found also 
that France and her coadjutors were setting all engines to work to 
prevent us from acting. Therefore, when at last the Cabinet came, in 
the beginning of July 1840, to the determination to conclude a Treaty for 
action with Austria, Russia, and Prussia without France, and had founded 
that determination upon the formal decision of France not to take part in 
such action, I of course did not communicate to Guizot our intention 
then to conclude that Treaty, because to have done so would have been 
an act of egregious folly, seeing that there was no possible chance of 
obtaining the accession of France, but a dead certainty of affording her 
means and opportunity to defeat our intentions. 

Now, taking the papers’laid before Parliament, and not going further 
back than 10 Sept. 1839, you will find a despatch of that date from me to 
Bulwer giving an account of a conversation I had with Sebastiani, in 
which I explained to him our plan of coercive measures against Mehemet 
Ali, which were very nearly the same as those which we carried into 
execution the year after, and I said that although we were anxious to 
co-operate with the whole of the other four Powers, yet if all the four 
could not be persuaded to join us we should be ready to act in concert 
with a less number than the four, if we had a fair prospect of being able 
to do so with success. Sebastiani said that this was a very important 
decision, and implied a separation from France and a dissolution of the 
Alliance. I denied that such a result would be a necessary consequence 
of our decision ; but I repeated that such would be our course; and, in 
order that there might be no mistake from any omission of Sebastiani to 
report what I had said, I desired Bulwer to show Marshal Soult my 
despatch. 

Again, in my despatch to Bulwer of 283 Sept. 1889 I gave him an 
account of another conversation with Sebastiani, in which I had again 
intimated to him that if France refused to join us we should go on with- 
out her. 

In my despatch to Lord Granville, 29 Oct. 1839, I gave a summary 
of the negociation up to that time, and of the efforts made to induce 
France to join us, and I again stated the course which we thought neces- 
sary for the settlement of the affair in question, and I desired Lord 
Granville to give Soult a copy of that despatch. 

On 12 Dec. 1839 I told Granville that Sebastiani had shown me a 
despatch to him from Soult, in which Soult said that if the Russian 
amended proposals, about to be communicated to Brunnow, were not 
accompanied by any insidious conditions or reserves tending to counteract 
their ostensible effect, the French Government would in such an altered 
state of things be prepared to reconsider the whole Turco-Egyptian 
question, not even excepting those points on which different Governments 
had, up to that time, taken views so different as to render further negocia- 
tions upon them apparently useless. 

The Russian proposals brought at that time to Brunnow, and which 
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related to naval and military arrangements to be made for the defence of 
Turkey, in the event of Ibrahim’s advance through Asia Minor towards 
Constantinople, were perfectly satisfactory ; but the French Government 
did not reconsider its former decision, or if it did the result was only to 
confirm that decision, and ‘ to render further negociation on the points to 
which that decision related not only apparently but manifestly hopeless.’ 

But on 5 Jan. 1840 I informed Sebastiani by a letter from Holland 
House, laid before Parliament, what was the nature of Brunnow’s pro- 
posals, and that Austria, Prussia, Russia, and England being agreed, 
there remained only the concurrence of France wanting for the establish- 
ment of a European Concert, and I said we earnestly hoped such concur- 
rence would not be refused us. 

The propositions of Brunnow having been approved by the Cabinet, 
and the concurrence of Austria and Prussia having been signified, I 
proceeded to draw up a draft of a Treaty between the five Powers in 
accordance with those propositions, and the object of the Treaty was to 
get Mehemet out of Syria by persuasion if possible, but by force if 
persuasion should fail, and Granville’s despatch to me of 24 Jan. 1840 
contains undeniable proof of my anxiety to obtain the co-operation of 
France, and of the unreserved confidence with which I treated the French 
Government. For that despatch records, and from the testimony of the 
French Government itself, that I had shown to Sebastiani confidentially, 
for his opinion thereupon, my draft of that Treaty, even before I had 
submitted that draft to the Cabinet. Both Soult and Louis Philippe 
said to Granville that they were gratified and obliged by this unequivocal 
proof of confidence, and they both acknowledged that a great point would 
be gained for Europe if Russia could be persuaded to abandon her claim 
to a separate Protectorship of Turkey, and would sign in conjunction 
with the other four Powers a Treaty for maintaining the independence of 
the Porte ; but both seemed to doubt that the Emperor would agree to 
pursue such a course; Granville, however, adds in his confidential des- 
patch of 27 Jan. 1840 that nothing fell from Louis Philippe which led 
him to think that France would be a party to coercive measures against 
Mehemet Ali, although such measures constituted the very essence of the 
proposed Treaty; but, on the contrary, the French king restated to 
Granville all the reasons and difficulties which in his opinion made it 
impossible for France to become a party to such measures. 

Soon after this Sebastiani was recalled, and recalled very suddenly, 
and Guizot was appointed to succeed him. The change may have been 
occasioned by considerations of domestic convenience in France ; but it 
did so happen that Sebastiani was sincerely anxious to maintain the 
integrity and independence of Turkey, and did not care a straw for 
Mehemet Ali; and that Guizot was heart and soul for Mehemet Ali, and 
did not care much about the dignity and independence of the Turkish 
Empire. 

On 10 Feb. 1840 Granville in a despatch to me records that he had at 
my request urged Soult not to leave us without a French ambassador, 
with whom I might communicate in regard to the negociation then going 
on, and Guizot was soon afterwards sent over, but did not actually arrive 
till the beginning of March. 
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In the meantime, however, and on 9 March, Granville wrote me a 
despatch in which, giving an account of a conversation with Thiers, 
he said that Thiers told him that even if the English and French Govern- 
ments should not be able to agree as to the measures to be pursued in the 
Turco-Egyptian question their disagreement would not affect the friendly 
relations between the two countries. 

On 12 March 1840 I wrote a long despatch to Granville, giving him 
an account of a conversation which I had had with Guizot, and from 
which anybody who reads the despatch will see that it was manifest that 
France was determined not to be a party to any measure of coercion 
against Mehemet Ali. But it being at that time uncertain whether 
Thiers, who had become Minister in France, would be able to maintain 
himself, that uncertainty was made a pretext by Thiers for gaining time, 
by withholding from Guizot any positive or decisive instructions upon the 
matter under negociation. 

But though Guizot said he was without instructions, yet Thiers, in a 
conversation with Granville, which Granville reported in a despatch of 
13 March 1840, said that France refused to be a party to coercive 
measures against Mehemet Ali, and gave his reasons for so refusing, 
and added that it was impossible for any Ministry in France, however 
composed, to act hostilely against Egypt for the purpose of restoring the 
Pashalic to the direct authority of the Porte ; and a direct attack upon 
Egypt was one of the means of coercion which in case of need we had 
proposed to resort to. 

On 8 April 1840 Granville stated that no change was to be expected 
in the views and conduct of the French Government in regard to the 
proposed measures against Mehemet Ali; and that even if Austria, 
Prussia, Russia, and England should remain firm to their purpose they 
must despair of inducing the French Government to agree even to the 
general principles laid down by those four Powers, and Granville adds 
that he is every day more and more convinced, and so are all his diplo- 
matic colleagues, that France will not join in hostile measures to compel 
Mehemet Ali to evacuate Syria, whatever may be the party who may 
form the Government. 

On 15 April 1840 Granville again repeats, with reference to a 
speech delivered by Thiers in favour of Mehemet Ali in the House of 
Peers, his conviction that no Ministry which could be formed in France 
would agree to adopt coercive measures against Mehemet Ali. 

So far, however, this belief of Granville has rested only on his own 
conviction and on the opinion of his colleagues, and on statements made 
by Thiers and Louis Philippe in official conversations ; but we put the 
matter to a more stringent test. To prove our anxiety to conceal nothing 
from France, and to carry France entirely along with us, we, the other 
four Powers, proposed to France to establish here in London a formal 
Conference of the five Powers to consider and determine what measures 
should be adopted on the Turco-Egyptian affair; and on 17 April 
1840 Granville informed me by a despatch of that date that, Thiers 
being a party to such a Conference, and upon the specific ground that if 
in such a Conference four Powers out of the five—that is, Austria, 
Prussia, Russia, and England—should decide to drive Mehemet Ali out of 
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Syria, France would refuse to be a party to such measures, and her 
refusal to join in such measures after she had been a party to such a 
Conference would render her separation from the other Powers a more 
marked step than it would be if no such Conference of the five were to 
take place. 

But it may be said that France hoped and expected that her refusal 
to join the other four Powers would prevent them from acting without 
her, and that we here in London had misled Guizot into such an expec- 
tation. This, however, is contradicted by my despatch to Granville of 
5 Aug. 1840, in which, giving him an account of a conversation I had 
had with Guizot about the naval armaments of France, I said that 
Guizot read me a despatch from Thiers, in which Thiers said that when- 
ever France should acquire the certainty that she would not be left alone 
by the other four Powers on the Turco-Egyptian question the French 
Government would make certain changes in the state of their navy 
afloat—a proof that at that time Thiers and Guizot considered it possible 
that France might be so left alone. 

In my subsequent communication with Guizot I found that France 
was unchangeably determined not to join in any coercive measures 
against Mehemet Ali, and therefore I recommended to the Cabinet, and 
the Cabinet determined, that the four Powers should go on without 
France. 

Of course, as I have already said, we were not weak enough to inform 
Guizot that we were going on a given day to sign a Convention, nor did 
we show him the draft of that Convention, because, as we knew beyond 
a doubt that the French Government would not and could not be a 
party to that Convention, but would, on the contrary, employ all the 
means in its power to prevent us, the four Powers, from concluding it, 
we should by any such communication have certainly defeated our own 
purpose. But I happen to know that Guizot was so well informed 
of our general intentions that not a fortnight before we signed the 
Treaty he wrote to Thiers that such a Treaty would in all probability 
be signed by the four Powers and the Porte, and that Thiers might 
expect to hear of its conclusion any day of the week. A day or two 
before 15 July Guizot was indeed misled by Madame Lieven, who, 
in trying to pump Bulow, was overreached herself, and, in consequence of 
what she said to Guizot, Guizot wrote to Thiers to say that the danger 
had passed over for the moment, and that some further time must elapse 
before the Treaty could be signed. 

The great object, in fact, of France then was to gain time, because if 
operations. were not begun in Syria before the end of October they could 
not commence till the next spring; and if the French Government could 
by negociation have spun matters out till the time of year when orders 
sent from hence would not have reached the coast of Syria in time for 
operations in 1840, they reckoned for certain that before the spring of 
1841 something or other would happen to enable them to divide the four 
Powers, and to patch up an arrangement that would have left Mehemet 
Ali in possession of Syria and a pressing candidate for nominal indepen- 
dence under the protection of France. This calculation of the French 
Government was perfectly well founded, and it was the signal frustration 
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of such rational expectations which excited such uncontrollable fury 
from one end of France to the other. 

I have gone into a much longer detail than you expected when you 
asked the question to which this is a reply, but you will see from what 
I have said in this letter that a simple yes or no would not have been a 
sufficient answer. 

My dear Hobhouse, 
Yours sincerely, 


PALMERSTON. 
Sir John Hobhouse, Bart. 


The state of the case may in a few words be said to be that as long as 
we had a hope that France would act with us we treated her with un- 
limited confidence ; and that when at last we found it certain that she 
would not act with us we did not think it prudent to let her into our 
counsels, for fear she should thwart us by intriguing in Europe and by 
sending information to Egypt. 


The Campaign on the Sutlej, 1845-6. 


Proressor Moore Smita, in the October number of the English 
Historical Review, prints a letter of Sir Harry Smith which explains 
Sir Harry’s statement, in his autobiography, that the movement 
of Sir Hugh Gough’s army from Arufka to Boutawallah, on 
12 Jan. 1846, was the result of a suggestion made by himself. In 
the same letter he accuses Sir Hugh Gough of abandoning com- 
bination and strategy, because the British army was posted opposite 
the enemy’s right instead of his centre, and he claims the credit of 
having saved the army from this dangerous situation. On3 Jan. 
he wrote to the governor-general, Sir Henry Hardinge, explaining 
his view of the case, and stating that he had explained it to the 
commander-in-chief (Sir Hugh Gough) that morning. At some 
period thereafter he sent a statement of his proposed distribution 
to Sir Hugh, and ‘in forty-eight hours it was adopted.’ 

Mr. Moore Smith’s inferences are quite natural from the sources 
of information which alone were accessible to him, but it seems 
clear, from the correspondence of Hardinge and Gough (which I 
have before me), that Smith completely misunderstood (1) the 
reasons for placing the army at Arufka, (2) the reason of the 
movement on 12 Jan. (nine days after the date of his letter), and 
(8) the importance of the distribution sent in by himself to Sir 
Hugh Gough at some date between the 83rd and the 12th (pre- 
sumably on the 10th, if his recollection about ‘forty-eight hours’ 
is accurate). Since the date of the battle of Ferozshah, Gough 
and Hardinge had been fully conscious of the difficulties of the 
situation, including the possibility of an attack from the enemy. 
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Neither of them believed that the enemy intended to attack ; e.g. 
on 1 Jan. Sir Hugh Gough wrote in his diary, ‘ Still reports of 
the enemy's intention to cross. I don’t believe a word of it, and I 
so expressed myself to the G.G.’ The governor-general’s letters 
contain similar remarks. While, then, Gough and Hardinge did 
not attach the same importance to the chance of an attack as did 
Smith, they were conscious of a graver danger, of which his letter 
takes no notice. On 1 Jan. Hardinge, in a formal minute, 
informed Gough that ‘at present the emergency is at Ferozepore.’ 
Ferozepore, the relief of which had been the object of the battle 
of Ferozshah, was on the left of the British troops, and was 
garrisoned by quite an inadequate number of troops (less than 
600), its proper garrison (under Sir John Littler) forming part of 
Sir Hugh’s small army. In these circumstances Hardinge in- 
structed Gough that his troops must remain in touch with 
Ferozepore. ‘The distance between your army and Ferozepore,’ 
he wrote on t Jan., ‘must not be increased.’ It is thus clear 
that the difficulties of the situation were understood by Gough 
and Hardinge before Smith ‘explained’ them on 3 Jan. The 
difference between them was simply this: Smith thought the risk 
of a Sikh attack great enough to warrant Gough’s moving his army 
opposite the enemy's centre, and thereby exposing Ferozepore to an 
assault. Gough and Hardinge thought it was not great enough. 
There was no attack. Similarly Smith seems to have over- 
estimated the effect of his conversation ‘and letter of 3 Jan. 
Between that date and the 12th the situation had been greatly 
modified by the arrival of reinforcements, which commenced on the 
6th. It was now possible to provide otherwise for Ferozepore, and 
Littler again took the command there, with a force sufficient 
to take care of itself. The distance between the commander-in- 
chief and Ferozepore might now be safely increased, and on the 
12th Gough moved up his army in time to repulse the Sikhs at a 
skirmish in the afternoon of the 18th (the first since the battle of 
Ferozshah). Sir Harry’s detailed distribution of the forces was 
doubtless most useful, but it was not, we think, the cause of the 
army’s moving ‘into the celebrated position opposite Sobraon.’ 
When the actual dispositions for the battle of Sobraon were being 
decided Sir Harry was winning lIcurels for himself in a separate 
command. Rosert §. Rarr. 
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Reviews of Books 


The Great Persian War and its Preliminaries: a Study of the Evidence 
Literary and Topographical. With illustrations. By G. B. Grunpy, 
M.A. (London: John Murray. 1901.) 


Tue title of this work exactly explains its contents. It consists of 
fourteen chapters, in which the whole history of the Persian wars, so far 
as they are covered by Herodotus, is-discussed in detail. Inserted through- 
out the book are numerous reproductions of charming water-colour 
sketches of Greek scenery, painted by Edward Lear on a tour in Greece 
in 1848. Other pictures with no name attached and dating from 1899 
are presumably by Dr. Grundy himself. Besides these there are 
excellent maps to illustrate the theatre of the most important engage- 
ments. The author has taken his duties seriously, He has visited and 
in many cases has surveyed for himself the scene of operations of the 
contending armies. None of the great modern historians of Greece save 
Ernst Curtius had an intimate acquaintance with the Greek landscape ; 
it is probably a not very hazardous assertion to make that no one has spent 
so much time and trouble over these battle-fields since Herodotus himself. 
Even Herodotus’ autopsy of Thermopylae and Plataea, of which Dr. 
Grundy is convinced, was probably less prolonged and certainly far less 
careful in detail. Yet the book is curiously unequal in merit and in style. 
If Dr. Grundy’s work has the fortune to live long enough and textual 
criticism is still pursued on the same lines as it is to-day, the Cobets of a 
future age will discover that the real Dr. Grundy wrote only chapters vii. 
to xiv., and that the first six chapters were not by the same author but 
by some unknown redactor, who was probably not an Englishman at all. 
Some of the arguments for the conclusion would be founded on such 
words and phrases as the following : ‘ Four versions, each differing wholly 
from the other,’ p. 82; ‘the reasons why the attempts to carry it out was 
postponed,’ p. 72; ‘ banaustic,’ p. 94; ‘to subdue those people in Greece 
which had not given earth and water,’ p. 158. To oppose such a 
conclusion other authorities might quote from the latter part ‘on the 
heights of the Euboea,’ p. 825, and ‘ the enormity of the losses,’ p. 874, a 
use of ‘enormity’ which the New English Dictionary apparently regards 
as obsolete. At the middle of p. 64 occurs a sentence beginning, ‘ The 
question whether this is the sole motive:’ the antecedent to this will be 
found on p. 60, an excursus on the ethnic frontier having been inter- 
polated between. Only in the first six chapters can be found such bizarre 
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statements as that on p. 119,‘ Aristagoras had gone to Myrkinos, if not to 
Hades,’ or that on p. 225, ‘She stood between the devil of a reputation 
and the deep cea of the truth.’ In these chapters the construction of the 
sentences is often very clumsy, and the division into paragraphs seems to 
be arranged according to no principle. The effect produced upon the 
reader is a feeling that in these chapters he is presented with a hurried 
compilation from Dr. Grundy’s notes, while the remainder of the work is 
much more carefully constructed. 

These points, however, belong to the externals of the book. They 
annoy the reader, and as they occur much more frequently near the 
beginning they tend to give a false impression of the whole. For, in spite 
of the fact that in many places the book presents the appearance of a 
collection of materials rather than of a finished work, I do not think 
any one who is interested in the details of the Persian wars can consult 
it without profit. One has only to compare it with an almost 
contemporaneous work, Delbriick’s Geschichte der Kriegskunst: das 
Alterthwm (1900), to realise how much more thorough Dr. Grundy’s work 
is, and to recognise how much more can be made out of Herodotus’ 
narrative than many authorities suppose, when it is handled by a man who 
has been over the ground himself. This is especially true of chapters vii. 
to xiv., the chapters which deal with the campaigns of 480--479 B.c. 
Dr. Grundy’s judgment of the three principal sources for the period 
seems thoroughly justified. He regards Herodotus as an honest, pains- 
taking investigator, without experience of war or insight into strategy, and 
consequently at the mercy of his informants when motives are concerned. 
These informants, Dr. Grundy thinks, were often men who had taken 
part in the war, but in subordinate positions, and who therefore were not 
likely either to have known or to have understood the true motives of 
many of the movements which they described accurately enough. Add 
to this the natural prejudice of a Dorian of Halicarnassus against lonians 
and Herodotus’ own characteristic eagerness to see the hand of the gods 
interfering in the affairs of men, and you have all the elements of the 
personal equation in Herodotus’ case. Either there were no public 
records or Herodotus had no access to them. His narrative takes the 
colour of the source whence it is derived, now Athenian, now Dorian, 
oceasionally perhaps something else. Not less justified is his partial re- 
habilitation of Diodorus. Diodorus is so careless and so inaccurate in 
questions of date that he is generally depreciated beyond his deserts, or 
rather beyond the deserts of his authorities. For luckily Diodorus is 
generally Ephorus or some other writer both much earlier and much more 
careful than Diodorus himself. Exact details of battles and campaigns 
Dr. Grundy thinks it is idle to expect from Plutarch, who was a biographer 
and not an historian. He is, I think, a little inclined to underrate Plutarch, 
who, no less than Diodorus, varies in value according to his sources, 
although he is a more careful compiler than the Sicilian historian. 

Dr. Grundy thinks that the Scythian expedition of Darius was an 
attempt to establish an ethnic or scientific frontier, so that, by controlling 
the European tribes next the Hellespont, it might be more possible to 
introduce order and good government among their kinsfolk in Asia. The 
account of Marathon agrees more closely with Mr. J. A. R. Munro’s article 
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in vol. xix. of the Journal of Hellenic Studies than with earlier accounts. 
The view taken of Leonidas’ stand at Thermopylae is that an opportunity 
for stemming the invasion was lost, and valuable lives wasted, because the 
Spartans, bent upon making their great stand at the Isthmus, sent no rein- 
forcements. Unlike Delbriick, who scoffs at the notion of two hundred 
Persian triremes being sent round Euboea, Dr. Grundy not only accepts 
the story but explains from a knowledge of the topography of the 
‘Hollows of Euboea’ how these triremes came to be lost. The account 
of Salamis rightly follows the line taken some years ago by Professor 
Goodwin. Here the author admits that Herodotus misconceived the 
situation and takes Aeschylus, the eye-witness of the conflict, as his primary 
authority. “The examination of the topography of Plataea is particularly 
minute, and to me at least seems to clear up most of the perplexities 
which neither commentators on Herodotus nor historians have hitherto 
explained. : P. Gms. 


Zur Geschichte der Erbpacht im Alterthum. Von Lupwie MirTEIs. 
(Leipzig: Teubner. 1901.) 


As the name of the author would lead us to expect, this treatise forms a 
very important contribution to the speculations which have been put 
forward as to the origin of that type of hereditary lease known as 
emphyteusis. Indirectly many points of fact are cleared up both as to 
the character of this tenure in the developed form in which it is found 
applied to the domain lands of the later Empire and as to the peculiarities 
of the earlier system of leases by the state from which it was developed ; 
but the essential feature of the discussion is the framing of an hypothesis 
as to the mode in which the earlier method of land tenure passed into the 
later ; and any one who is acquainted with the slenderness of our evidence 
for the agrarian system of the early Principate will be inclined to admit 
that even the greatest learning and ingenuity will find a difficulty in 
giving perfect solidity to a theory which has its foundations in such un- 
certain soil. 

Were the question merely one of tracing the development of permanent 
from temporary, although prolonged, leaseholds, the answer, however 
conjectural, might be given in simple terms. But the discussion becomes 
excessively complicated when one believes, as the author does, that the 
finally developed institution which is called emphyteusis by Justinian is 
not the emphyteusis of an earlier period, and that we have not merely to 
survey the several stages of a single system of tenure, but are called upon 
to witness the actual fusion of two systems, each of which has had a 
long and separate history. The later names which were given to the two 
systems that thus became conjoined were ius perpetuwm and emphyteusis. 
The former is held by the author to be the legitimate descendant of the 
ius in agro vectigals of the writers on agriculture; the latter, he believes, 
was developed from leases that were originally of a temporary character. 
Gradually these temporary leases assumed a more permanent form, 
growing into a right, not dissimilar but yet inferior to that of the ius 
perpetuum, until finally these differences are eliminated, emphyteusis 
rises to the level of the iws perpetwwm and, strangely enough, gives its 
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name to the right to whose standard it has finally attained. For the 
maintenance of this theory two assumptions are found to be necessary. 
The first is that the Imperial Constitutions really do draw a distinction 
between ius perpetuwm and emphyteusis, and imply a stability in the one 
that is lacking in the other. In spite of the uncertain use of legal terms 
in the Constitutions the chronological list of extracts printed by the 
author establishes this conclusion with a reasonable degree of certainty. 
But the gist of the argument lies in the second assumption. Herr Mitteis 
notices that emphyteuticus is used as equivalent to patrimonialis in the 
description of a type of fundus, while on the other hand ius perpetuwm is 
found in close connexion with fundi rei privatae. According to the 
usually accepted view which makes of the patrimonium the crown land, 
of the res privata the private property of the reigning dynasty, these 
associations would be inexplicable, for we should naturally expect a more 
secure tenure to attach to crown domains than to private estates. But 
the author is helped by Karlowa’s theory, which reverses these relations 
and makes of the res privata the crown land, of the patrimoniwm the 
private estate. His acceptance of this view gives him the clue to the 
weaker tenure of the emphyteuta. He is a lessee of private property that 
may easily change hands, and the answer to the question, ‘Why do 
different rights apply to different classes of imperial domains?’ is that 
‘the rights are determined by the relative security of tenure.’ The final 
difficulty is presented by the name given to the tenure which the author 
conceives to have been the less durable. He makes light of the objection 
that éudirevors refers etymologically only to the planting of trees, and 
possibly to the culture of the vine, and does not naturally express the 
cultivation of cereals, which would be one of-the characteristics of land 
held on short leases, and therefore presumably arable. He thinks that 
it was employed because its alternative yewpyot had already been used to 
describe the cultivator of the peasant class. Yet the name has suggested 
to others the duty of reclaiming waste land, which on account of its 
condition was let on long leases, by the planting of trees, and the only 
analogy from Greek systems of land tenure which is adduced by the 
author—the employment of the word ¢vrevew in an inscription of Thisbe 
—trefers apparently to land which was not under cultivation and has no 
reference to the growing of corn. We must admit, however, that the 
history of language has such little correspondence with that of fact that 
the appeal to words is generally the last resort of the inquirer to whom 
all other lines of evidence are closed. The name emphyteusis does 
nothing to strengthen the author’s theory, but is far from being a fatal 
obstacle to its acceptance. 

It will be seen that this inquiry will not affect the student who is 
content to study the emphyteutic tenure in its developed form. It is 
mainly an historical investigation, and the legal differences between 
emphyteusis and ius perpetuwm, at the known stages of their history and 
before their final amalgamation, are not remarkable. 

In spite of the fact that the prominence given to the main theory 
elaborated by the author makes all other points in his treatise seem of 
subordinate importance, there are some valuable incidental! discussions on 
the earlier leasehold system of Italy, on the practice of acquiring a right 
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in domain land by bringing it under cultivation, and on the Hellenic 
system of hereditary leases, which show curious parallels with those of 
later Rome, and may conceivably have been their prototype, even as the 
imperial domains are by some supposed to have had their origin in the 
vast estates which passed from the Hellenistic kings to their Roman 
conquerors. The probable proportion of large to small holders of land at 
every stage of the leasehold system is discussed, and in connexion with 
the description of the ius in agro vectigali by Hyginus ' the vexed question 
of the position of the mancipes is carefully considered. Herr Mitteis 
holds that these were not the lessees of the land, but of its revenues, and 
he seems also to credit them with some administrative duties, in the 
exercise of which they acted as intermediaries between the state and its 
tenants. He does not refer in this context to instances dating from the 
Republican period of portions of the public land being held on lease; but 
the publicani of these domains in the time of Cicero ? seem to be analogous 
to the mancipes of Hyginus. They were either themselves lessees, who 
probably sublet to smaller holders, such as we find on the Campanian 
land,’ or middlemen who purchased from the censor the right of collecting 
fructus from tenants who held directly from the state. 
A. H. J. GREENIDGE. 


Seven Roman Statesmen of the Later Republic. By Cuarues Oman, M.A. 
(London: Edward Arnold. 1902.) 


Proressor Oman in this short book writes biographical sketches of the 
two Gracchi, Sulla, Crassus, Cato, Pompey, and Caesar. Two other 


chapters are explanatory. The omission of Cicero, though of course © 


entirely within the writer’s choice, is, however, unfortunate, as it gives 
rise to the suspicion that Professor Oman underrates the orator and 
unduly neglects the part which he played in the last quarter of a century 
of the republic. This suspicion is not altogether allayed by the 
many incidental references to him in this book—when, for instance, the 
conference at Lucca, its causes and its consequences, are narrated at 
length without, so far as we can discover, one single reference to the 
Pro Sestio and Cicero’s attack upon the ‘Citadel’ of the first 
triumvirate. Within the limits of Mr. Oman’s selection the book is 
interesting and well written. It is professedly written from the 
biographical point of view, ‘to show the importance of the personal 
element,’ although the personal interest is at times curiously neglected. 
Thus the dramatic story of Caesar’s death, which is omitted, would 
surely have been more in place in such a book than are the somewhat 
hasty and commonplace remarks about Augustus. If it be objected that 
the story is too trite and well known, it is to be feared that this criticism 
condemns a good deal of the book. If the author intends to excite 
interest in the persons of his narrative, it is not a little annoying to have 
such remarks as ‘as we all know’ prefixed to a but scanty summary 
of a very interesting episode. In fact it is hard, despite the interest of 
the subject discussed, to say what want the book is designed to meet. It 
is doubtless based upon lectures delivered during some years at Oxford, 


' De Condic. Agr. p. 116. ® De Leg. Agr. ii. 19, 50. 3 Ibid. 31, 84. 
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and those lectures must have quoted authorities and discussed their 
various interpretations. But the printed book has had, it seems, to 
surrender those authorities and discussions. Hence for the student at 
least it suffers very seriously in value, since the result is that we are left 
with somewhat conventional and familiar views and without confidence 
to accept them. 

Tiberius Gracchus, for instance, is presented as a man with one idea, 
that of protection, and is condemned as a‘ mischievous madman.’ His 
is doubtless a simple character. Yet there are certain problems connected 
with his career which are not so simple. Mr. Oman condemns his 
argument for the deposition of Octavius as ‘ of course as illogical as it 
was unconstitutional.’ It is significant that the very able and the almost 
contemporary writer on the Roman constitution, Polybius, uses words 
relative to the Roman tribunate which are wellnigh the ipsissima verba 
of Tiberius Gracchus’s argument inGreek. Remembering these, we do 
not like Mr. Oman’s confident and easy acceptance of the ordinary view 
or his epithets. Caius Gracchus presents a far more difficult problem ; 
but here again this book gives us little but the commonplace, save that 
to accuse the statesman of ‘sheer economic lunacy’ makes us doubt 
rather the writer’s insight than the Roman’s common sense. That corn 
doles at Rome ruined agriculture in Italy is a theory familiar enough. 
But the very fact that a man like Caius Gracchus was ‘lunatic ’ enough 
not to see this might make the student more ready to examine closely the 
original proposition than to condemn hastily and contemptuously the 
tribune for his blindness. A small hill hides a big mountain, but the 
statesman is apt to remember the mountain all the same. Neither can 
we regard the discussion of the tribune’s constitutional intentions as 
adequate which omits all reference to the Lex Sempronia de Provinciis 
Consularibus, which in this connexion is very important. Recondite 
though the evidence for that law undoubtedly is, yet even such a 
biographer as Plutarch in old time might have remembered it. The 
account of Sulla again is good within the old familiar limits. His is 
described as ‘a thoroughly practical scheme for the governance of city 
and empire by a pure obligarchy.’ But the crucial question of all, 
whether Sulla’s oligarchy was a pure oligarchy, or was it not rather 
to consist of the rule of a senate, which was to be representative of all 
classes, is not considered. The latter view may be rejected, of course, 
after discussion, but its existence (and with strong arguments to back 
it) makes us dissatisfied with a mere repetition of the ordinary 
school view. We cite these as instances to show that Mr. Oman must 
have been hampered by the conditions of his task. But the result is 
none the less that these conditions forbid this book to be of any great 
service to students of history. It is perhaps best when it deals with 
straightforward characters, such as Cato and Pompey, where we travel 
comfortably enough along an historical highroad. But if intended for 
the general public the book requires too great a previous knowledge, both 
of the whole period, as in the otherwise admirable sketch of Crassus, and 
of technical terms, such as adsidui, praedia populi Romani, and the 
like. 


There are certain inconsistencies in the book, both serious ones of 
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view and small ones of language. Caesar, e.g. on p. 278, ‘ knew that it 
would not be prudent for him to return to the city without the safeguard 
of an official position.’ But on p. 228, in the sketch of Cato, Mr. Oman 
says of Caesar, ‘Of course he was insincere in pretending that he would 
be in personal danger if he returned to Rome,’ &c. In the fiercest 
controversy of the whole period this is a decidedly unhappy discrepancy 
of statement. Again, on p. 292 Caesar is described as ‘ consistent all 
through his career ; the dictator of B.c. 45 was but the debauched young 
demagogue of B.c. 70 grown older, riper, and more wary.’ Seven pages 
later we read, ‘Caesar, the demagogue of B.c. 66, was a very different 
person from Caesar the dictator of B.c. 48.’ Doubtless the first remark 
applies to character, the second to method. Yet can one be divorced 
entirely from the other? We do not feel confidence in this study of 
Caesar, even though we seek for no partisan triumph, but only for a 
sober discussion of the man. Mr. Oman deals with him as harshly and 
unsympathetically as he does with Tiberius Gracchus. Of course he is 
as much entitled to his view as is Mommsen to his extravaganza of 
praise, or Mr. Warde Fowler to his quiet and sober judgment. But when 
the Anticato is hurled three separate times in our teeth, and labelled 
‘ bitter,’ ‘ unfair,’ ‘ discreditable,’ ‘a poor satire,’ ‘ worthy of a second-rate 
society journalist,’ we are compelled to ask, Do we really know enough 
about this work to justify this lavish use of epithets and the reiterated 
appeal to it to blacken Caesar’s character? Cicero’s own opinion, and it 
seems an entirely honest one, concerning Caesar’s pamphlet is indeed in 
strong contrast to Mr. Oman’s (cf. Epist. ad Atticum xiii. 50, 51). 

Interesting reading this book certainly is ; but for students it cannot 
vie with the many books upon the same period which do deserve of 
necessity their attention. Lastly, we enter a humble protest against the 
triple use of the queer word ‘ autolatrous,’ and against the monstrous 
word ‘ oragious,’ applied to Caesar’s politica] career. Surely an English 
equivalent could have been found. 


Sinan W. HENDERSON. 


Historical Atlas of Modern Europe, from the Decline of the Roman 
Empire, comprising also Maps of Parts of Asia, Africa, and the New 
World connected with Ewropean History. Edited by R. L. Pooxe, 
M.A., Ph.D. (Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 1902.) 


ArreR ten years of continuous labour, parts having been successively 
published during this time (see ante, vol. xii. p. 604, 1897), historical 
students will earnestly congratulate Mr. Poole on the terminaticn of his 
Atlas, which is indeed a publication that no English worker in this field 
can afford to neglect. Based, of course, on the well known (and justly 
celebrated) Spruner-Menke Historisch-geographischer Atlas of 1880, the 
present work is in very many general details a distinct improvement on 
the German publication. 

Besides Spruner and Menke Mr. Poole takes occasion to acknowledge 
his indebtedness to various other predecessors in the art, notably to the 
Historischer Hand-Atlas of G. Droysen, published in 1886, who simpli- 
fied the maps of his predecessor, also changing the scheme of arrange- 
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ment by giving the maps of Europe in a single chronological series with 
the different countries added separately and only at such times as they 
appeared to be historically of most importance. The present publication 
in this matter is eclectic, seeking to combine the advantages of both 
systems. The scheme of Spruner and Menke is followed in that, after 
the full series of the maps of Europe as an organic whole have been 
given, each country follows by itself in an equally full series, showing its 
geography at different periods. ‘On the other hand,’ as Mr. Poole writes, 
‘like Droysen we have been impressed by the need of not attempting too 
much.’ In other words, the names are not overcrowded in individual maps, 
as was often the case in the earlier German publication, fulness of detail 
being in the present instance attained by the large number of consecutive 
maps of the same region, where the different periods supplementing one 
another it will be found that ‘by this means a relative degree of fulness 
has been attained.’ The characteristics of the present publication, in 
short, are very notably clearness and fulness ; the maps are fortunately of 
a size not to need folding, and each is preceded by an explanatory note 
giving authorities, with a running commentary which to the advanced 
student will prove often of more importance even than the accompanying 
map. 

It would be impossible in the space at disposal to attempt any 
adequate review of each of the ninety maps in the series, but a few notes 
taken almost at hazard while turning over the leaves will enable the 
reader to judge of what is here provided. The Atlas opens with a series 
of fourteen maps of Europe, from the time of the Roman empire to the 
present day, which are for the most part the work of Professor Bury, 
Professor Oman, and of the editor. These maps of the first series, 
it will be noticed, form a convenient index to the later special maps. 
Thus at the epoch of the third crusade a summary view of Asia Minor 
is given by the editor, of which the detail recurs in the map of the Seljuk 
empire, in Asia Minor (number lxxiv.), and again in the special maps 
of Western Asia under the Moslems. Maps xv. to xxxi. detail the various 
periods and portions of the British Isles, and these, as the editor writes 
in his preface, ‘ mark a real advance in the treatment of British historical 
geography,’ forming perhaps the most important section of the Atlas, for 
Spruner and Menke naturally paid most attention toGermany. In passing 
it may be remarked that in England and Wales before the Norman Con- 
quest Mr. W. H. Stevenson has supplied in the commentary a very useful 
‘list of local names with their modern representatives,’ and two maps 
that will profitably arrest the attention of the student are ‘ Anglia Sacra’ 
(in the time of Edward I) and ‘ Anglia Monastica’ (in the time of 
Henry VIII). 

Maps xxxii. to lxx. are devoted to the various countries of Europe, to a 
certain extent reproducing the series in Spruner and Menke ; the propor- 
tion, however, is different, and, as already noted, the plates are far clearer 
than in the older publication. Further, these maps register the advance in 
scholarship made during the last score of years, and attention may specially 
be directed to two showing the Spanish Peninsula drawn up by the late 
Ulick R. Burke, which the editor has supplemented by a map of the 
ecclesiastical organisation of Spain for the thirteenth century, with an 
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inset of the Visigothic provinces. Professor Bury is responsible for the 
majority of the series recording the changes in the eastern Roman 
empire, and the fact is all that need be noted, but the student should also 
examine map lxxv., showing the four eastern patriarchates c. 750, in 
which Mr. E. W. Brooks has made available an immense amount of 
special knowledge that will be found nowhere else in so convenient a 
compass. 

A series of five maps (Ixxvii. to lxxxi.) details the face of Western Asia 
from the times of the Abbasid caliphs to the settlement effected after 
the Mongol invasion, while a sixth deals with India under Mohammadan 
rule ; they are the work of Professor Lane-Poole, whose researches for the 
catalogues of oriental coins in the British Museum (and elsewhere), 
entailing a special study of the mint cities, have enabled him to throw 
much new light on the geography of the Moslem empire, so that at 
length this is getting to be as authentically known as that of the 
classical period. The Atlas closes with a series of half a dozen maps 
showing explorations, with European colonies and dependencies, the last 
map added being that of South Africa previous to the suppression of the 
Boer republics, which, as the editor notes, ‘ was essential to the complete- 
ness of the Atlas,’ though in all other cases it should be remarked that the 
terminal date has been maintained at the year 1897, ‘the memorable 
sixtieth year of Queen Victoria.’ 

Of reasonable fault-finding there is little to note; specialists will 
doubtless be able to pick holes, and some additions might be added here 
and there. As a suggestion let us say that it would be convenient if in 
the table of contents the inset maps were noted; e.g. there is a useful 
plan of London in the time of Henry VIII, but it is difficult to remember 
that it must be sought for in the corner of map xxi. To single out a map 
that appears to need revision in minor details, it may be pointed out that 
Mr. Egerton in map Ixxxv. of the fifteenth-century explorations would do 
well to add a few more names in the inset showing the Spanish settle- 
ments in the New World. In view of the exploits of Sir Francis Drake 
and others the student will expect to find such places marked as Nombre 
de Dios and San Juan de Ulua (which are wanting), and surely Tierra 
Firme, the equivalent of ‘the Spanish Main,’ is the better form of what 
came to be a (technical) geographical name for a definite tract of country, 
rather than the Latin Terra Firma, as here given, which could hardly 
ever have been in common use. G. Lz SrranGe. 


A Short History of Germany. By E. F. Henprerson. Two volumes. 
(London: Macmillan. 1902.) 


WHATEVER may be said against this book, we must allow to Mr. Henderson 
the praise which is due to a pioneer. He has undertaken to fill up a 
serious gap in English historical literature. In a sense his countryman 
Lewis attempted the same task some time ago. But Lewis made the 
mistake of using a German text-book as the foundation of his own work, 
and therefore failed to meet the needs of English-speaking readers, who 
approach German history with questions in their minds which probably 
would not occur to a German reader. Mr. Henderson has formed his own 
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plan and has written from his own point of view. On the other hand his 
point of view is open to some obvious objections. He seems to have acted 
on the principle that the development of Germany is only interesting to 
a foreigner in so far as it obviously and immediately affects the develop- 
ment of Europe. Hence there is too little continuity between his chapters 
or within them. He does not claim to have written a book of reference, 
and we have no right to complain of him for excluding numbers of small 
facts which, while they have a significance of their own for an advanced 
student, would only confuse a beginner. But even to a beginner the 
value of the book would have been much increased if Mr. Henderson had 
taken pains to make a coherent narrative of the political history of Germany, 
and had been less sparing in the use of dates, maps, genealogical tables, 
and so forth. There are cases in which he has failed, both in the text and 
in the chronological summary, to date important events. Since he has 
taken Putzger’s maps for a guide in compiling his own, he would have been 
well advised to copy or adapt the map given in that atlas for the war of 
1870, and in other cases to have followed Putzger’s example of giving 
battle plans as insets. Mr. Henderson has an undue contempt for 
military history, considering that he has chosen to write of the nation of 
Frederick the Great and Moltke. Even where he devotes some space to 
military campaigns he fails to give a clear idea of either strategy or tactics. 

It is not easy to understand the point of view from which he writes. 
In his preface he contends that the history of Germany affords the best 
clue to that of Europe. The arguments which he advances in favour of 
his position do not strike us as particularly conclusive; but they are 
based on the assumption that the history of Europe is that of international 
diplomacy and conflicts. Acting on this assumption we should expect him 
to ignore the constitutional and social aspects of German history ; and this 
is what he does in dealing with the early medieval period. The result is 
not particularly satisfactory, since we are told nothing as to the growth of 
the marks and duchies, the rise of the kingship in the tenth century, the 
contest with the Hungarians; and very little about the domestic policy of 
the Saxon dynasty in general. But at all events we understand the reason 
which prescribes these omissions; Mr. Henderson is so far consistent. But 
we come next to chapters on chivalry, the Hanse towns, and the Teutonic 
knights, which, while they are far more interesting than the earlier part 
of the book, relate almost exclusively to the domestic history of Germany. 
And from this point onwards we fail to see that Mr. Henderson is guided 
by any definite scheme. He presents us with a series of desultory essays, 
which are often full of interesting detail, and give us some useful ideas as 
to the personality and policy of German leaders from Sigismund and 
Luther downwards; but he seems to have gone upon the plan of sum- 
marising the results of more detailed books, without attempting to combine 
the facts anew on a systematic plan or to give us the solution to definite 
problems. 

It is especially to be regretted that he has paid so little attention to the 
place of Germany in the intellectual history of Europe. The readers for 
whom the book is intended will naturally expect to find in it some infor- 
mation as to the meaning of the long contest between empire and papacy ; 
the doctrines of Luther and their influence on other countries; the nature 
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of the Aufkldrwng of the eighteenth century ; the genesis of the idealistic 
school of philosophy; the meaning of the great literary movement 
inaugurated by Goethe and Schiller; the later outburst of scientific 
activity. But his expectations will be disappointed. The fact seems to 
be that this book is an attempt to piece together a number of isolated 
studies on particular aspects of German history. Considered as a collec- 
tion of essays it is likely to be useful. But it will not serve the purpose 
of a complete manual ; and Mr. Henderson would have done better if he 
had not attempted to insert connecting links between his original essays. 
There is a considerable danger that the book will be judged by its weakest 
portions, and therefore unduly neglected. H. W. C. Davis. 


La Diplomatie Carolingienne (848-877). Par Joszepa CALMETTE. 
(Paris: Emile Bouillon. 1901.) 


Tus essay is more interesting than the title would lead us to expect. 
M. Calmew.e arranges his material well, and states his conclusions clearly. 
He avoids lengthy discussions of such well-worn topics as the treaties of 
Verdun and Mersen and the policy of Nicholas I, and prefers to show by 
an anaylsis of the less known diplomatic transactions of his period what 
were the leading problems and schemes of the Carolingian princes con- 
temporary with Charles the Bald. While explaining in some detail the 
ideal of fraternal concord as formulated by the Frankish church in and 
after the year 844, he insists that this ideal did not prevent the powers 
who consented to it from pursuing a policy of unscrupulous encroach- 
ments. He points out that the relations of Carolingian sovereigns were to 
the full as unstable, as uncontrolled by the influence of moral ideas, as 
those of modern powers. At the same time he remarks that a restora- 
tion of the political unity of the Frankish dominions was the object which 
underlay the policy of each dynasty; and that the Carolingian princes 
were, in a sense, far more imperialist than their ecclesiastical advisers. 
The latter either regarded the régime of concord as a final and permanent 
arrangement, or else pursued a policy which for want of a better word 
may be described as nationalist. In the second category the chief place 
should be given to Hincmar of Rheims. Hincmar refused to second the 
attempt of Lewis the German in 859 upon the crown of Western Francia 
(p. 58), and pointedly refused to regard Louis II as possessing any imperial 
authority north of the Alps (p. 31). He aimed, from first to last, at 
aggrandising West Francia by the complete or partial annexation of 
Lorraine and Provence (pp. 74, 108), and yet it was against his wishes 
that Charles the Bald took upon himself the burdens of the empire and 
the Italian crown (p. 179). 

Hinemar was not alone in his view that Italy and the lands north of 
the Alps should be treated as naturally separate. During the lifetime of 
Louis II Italian affairs seldom engaged the attention of the statesmen of 
Gaul and Germany except when the unwelcome interference of Nicholas I 
or the necessity of using Louis II as a tool against his brothers made it 
impossible to ignore Italy. The great question of the years 855-70 was 
the fate of the two weak kingdoms of Lorraine and Provence, which the 
family policy of Lothair I had created. The attempt of Lothair 1I to 
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obtain a divorce from Teutberga interested Charles the Bald and Lewis 
the German because it was an attempt to perpetuate the dynasty of 
Lorraine, and so to prevent the partition of that kingdom on Lothair’s 
death. The abrupt submission of Lothair to the pope in 865 was due 
to a conviction that his uncles meant to make his resistance a pretext for 
ousting him and dividing his dominions between them (p. 95). The 
apparent fickleness of purpose shown by Lewis the German in his 
relations with Lothair II and Charles the Bald is due to a simple 
reason. Lewis desired to provide against all contingencies at the same 
time. Should Lothair succeed in legitimising his second marriage, he 
was to be left under the impression that Lewis had been instrumental in 
furthering his wishes. If, on the other hand, Lothair should fail and 
die without legitimate issue, it was well that Lewis should have a scheme 
of partition already arranged (p. 108). 

Such are some of the general conclusions to which M. Calmette leads 
us. Although most of the questions which he raises have been previously 
handled, he has usually something new to say, and where he confines 
himself to a choice between existing theories he shows a sound appreciation 
of the questions at issue. Considered as a thesis his work is more than 
creditable ; and it is a real contribution to our knowledge of an obscure 
period. H. W. C. Davis. 


Histoire de France depuis les Origines jusqu’a la Révolution. Publiée 
sous la direction de M. Ernest Lavisse. Tome II™, partie II: 
Les premiers Capétiens (987-1137). Par Acuitie Lucnare. 
Tome III™, partie I: Louis ViI—Philippe-Auguste—Louwis VIII 
(1187-1226). Par Acnitte Lucnarre. Tome III™, partie I: 
Saint Louis—Philippe le Bel—Les derniers Capétiens directs (1226— 
1328). Par Cu. V. Lanators. Tome IV™*, partie I: Les premiers 
Valois et la Guerre de Ceht Ans (1328-1422). Par A. Covinue. 
(Paris: Hachette. 1901-1902.) 


THe first half-volume of this great undertaking was reviewed in 
vol. xvi. pp. 355-8 of this Review. We have now to record that in 
less than a year and a half four more solid half-volumes have appeared, 
which together cover the period from the accession of Hugh Capet to the 
death of Charles VI. Their character is such as to ensure the general 
success of the venture, already so well begun by M. Bloch’s interesting 
treatise on early Gaul. Apart from the individual character of each 
section we can now see how admirably one part runs into another, and 
how single is the purpose, and even the method of treatment, adopted by 
the various writers. The period from 987 to 1226 is contributed in two 
half-volumes by M. Achille Luchaire. M. Luchaire has already written 
so much and so well on the history of the early Capetians that his task 
in the earlier section is little more than that of co-ordinating and arrang- 
ing the results of his more detailed researches already given to the world, 
It is impossible to say anything very new as regards the political and 
constitutional history of the period 987 to 1137, though the story is told 
with a lucidity that it would be hard to match. But M. Luchaire has 
widened his theme even beyond the general scope of this work. He 
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devotes the major part of his book to a description of the life, ideas, 
civilisation, culture, and church of the France of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. Abélard and St. Bernard figure more largely than Hugh Capet 
or Philip I. The development of the great feudal states is put side by 
side with the growth of the central power. Eudes II of Blois, the rest- 
less counts of Anjou, the despotic Norman dukes, the Guilhems of 
Aquitaine, the Baldwins of Flanders, and the Raymonds of Toulouse 
and Barcelona take up more space than the lords of Paris. Room is 
even found for a fairly detailed description of the first crusade and of the 
Norman conquests of England and Apulia. In fact the chapter on ‘ La 
Noblesse Frangaise hors de France ’ is one of the best in the volume, even 
if exception may be made to some not very precise details as to the 
process of the English Conquest, and to a sketch of the Domesday Book, 
which almost limits itself to repudiating the curious notions of Thierry. 
Such subjects as the progress of Latin and vernacular literatures and the 
perfection of romanesque and the beginnings of Gothic art have their 
place in this admirable conception of how a popular history should be 
written. The details of medieval history are dreary enough when taken 
merely as details. It is the art of a writer like M. Luchaire to combine 
them in a clear, often vivid, and always interesting picture. 

M. Luchaire’s references to sources and to modern works are even 
more restrained than those of M. Bloch. His owvrages d consulter for 
early Norman history do not include either Palgrave or Freeman, though 
Freeman is mentioned when we get to William the Conqueror. At this 
point reference might with advantage have been made to more of Mr. 
Round’s work than to his article on the battle of Hastings in the Revue 
Historique. And in many of his chapters M. Luchaire makes no allusion 
to sources at all. When he does they are (as on p. 811, ‘‘‘ Historiens de 
France,” t. xii et xiii, et Aug. Molinier, édition de la “ Vie de Louis VII, 
le Gros,” par Suger, 1887 ’) rather too severely abbreviated. On p. 254a 
eulogy of the white garment of the canons precedes the account of 
Prémontré, where it was first adopted, and suggests that the ‘black 
canons’ of the older rule of St. Austin already wore that dress. Can 
one fairly judge of the physique of Geoffrey Martel of Anjou from a 
fresco which was in existence a hundred years ago on the walls of the 
cloister of St. Nicholas at Angers ? 

M. Luchaire’s second half-volume shows a change of plan correspond- 
ing to the altered conditions of French history in the days of Philip 
Augustus. While political history occupies some sixty pages in the 
section on early Capetians the political and institutional history of 
Louis VII, Philip II, and Louis VIII demands 800 out of the 400 pages 
of which vol. iii. part i. consists. It is inevitable under such circum- 
stances that M. Luchaire cannot treat of St. Francis, St. Dominic, and the 
Mendicants at the same length as he has discussed St. Bernard and the 
Cistercians, and that he has to compress the doings of the French nobles 
in Constantinople and the Peloponnesus into a shorter space than that 
allowed to the Norman conquests of Apulia and England and to the 
Frankish kingdom of Jerusalem. But, despite all these difficulties, the 
chapter on ‘ La Société Frangaise (Fin du XII* Siécle et Commencement 
du XIII°) ’ is of very great value, though rather stiffer reading than if it 
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were written out at greater length. On the other hand the political 
history is exceedingly complete and well put together, and many obiter 
dicta, shortly as they are often expressed, might well be the basis of a 
long exposition, as, for example, the illuminating and exceedingly true 
statement, La royauté du premier Plantagenet semble étre contemporaine 
de celle de Philippe le Bel. Aswe approach the reign of Philip Augustus 
M. Luchaire’s list of sources becomes fuller, and therefore more helpful, 
though even here Bishop Stubbs’s famous prefaces to the chronicles of 
Henry II should surely have been mentioned among the ouvrages a 
consulter on p. 66, the only one that is mentioned being that to Walter 
of Coventry on p. 122, which is certainly hardly the most important of 
the series. A few small points have apparently escaped notice in revision, 
and there are rather more printer's errors than are desirable, as, for 
example, au-dessus for au-dessous, on p. 182, and /’Islande celtique on 
p. 81, when Ireland is clearly meant. English readers will appreciate 
the full narrative of the Angevin foreign policy and of the rise and fall of 
the Angevin empire. Particularly noticeable is the use made of the 
poetical history of William Marshal in M. Luchaire’s fresh and striking 
narrative of the last days of Henry II. 

A few slips in English history may also be collected. Not Matthew 
Paris but his predecessor Roger of Wendover should be referred to for 
events down to 1235. Pandulf, the ‘ sub-deacon,’ not ‘deacon,’ was not 
technically ‘legate’ in 1212 (p. 160), and the long discussion between 
Pandulf and John, which M. Luchaire translates, should have been based 
on the earlier and fuller version of it given in the ‘ Annals of Burton,’ rather 
than on the summary of it retailed by the ‘Annals of Waverley.’ On 
p. 257 a rare inadvertence puts Henry III’s first coronation at West- 
minster instead of Gloucester, while on the same page it is an exaggeration 
to say that tout l’est de ? Angleterre sauf trois villes, Lincoln, Windsor et 
Douvres, était au pouvoir de Louis lorsque Jean mourut. Louis’s subse- 
quent sieges of Hertford and Berkhampstead show that even within a 
few miles of his stronghold, London, there were towns and castles that 
still resisted him. Neither is it accurate to say that in 1217 le chateau 
de Lincoln was défendu par les royalistes de Guillaume le Maréchal et 
les bandes de Fauquet de Bréauté. Lincoln Castle was defended by the 
heroic old lady Nichola of the Hay, and Fawkes only threw himself into 
it at the moment of the battle. But the need for compression will 
explain such a slip, just as in the same way the brief narrative of the 
battle of Muret hardly allows M. Luchaire to decide between the rival 
theories of M. Delpech and M. Dieulafoy, or to make clear the points 
advanced by the latter, whose treatise he especially cites. Another appa- 
rent slip is on p. 339, where we are told that the faculties of Paris 
commencent d étre mentionnées, avec leurs chefs ou procureurs, ad partir 
de 1219. The three references to faculties made in that year by 
Honorius ITI (Denifle-Chatelain, ‘Cartularium Univ. Par.’ i. 87,89, and 91) 
say nothing of any heads of the faculties, and in later times the proctors 
were of course the heads of the nations and the deans of the faculties. 

The period dealt with by M. Ch. V. Langlois, 1226-1328, presents 
exceptional difficulties. The sources are by no means fully accessible, 
especially for the latter portion. Yet so much has been done in recent 
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monographs towards revising our knowledge that the older general treatises, 
even M. Boutaric’s famous ‘ Philippe le Bel,’ are no longer trustworthy 
guides, though those best qualified to write have not yet thought it wise 
to compose works that replace them. M. Langlois has himself done as 


much as anybody to prepare the way for such undertakings, and his - 


present volume is no mere summary of what is known, but contains in 
itself results, offered modestly ‘ with all reserves,’ that are for the first 
time presented in a combined form in this treatise. For the moment it 
is the only volume that puts together briefly and connectedly the main 
facts that are known as to the greatest period of medieval French history. 
It is moreover written with real literary skill, and at times enlivened by 
a touch of subdued humour. Altogether it is a model of what such a 
work should be. One cannot, however, but feel that the method of 
treating long reigns like those of St. Louis and Philip IV as a single 
whole and breaking them up into their various aspects has a tendency 
towards substituting a series of detached pictures for a general narrative 
history. It is a little bewildering to the student to begin Philip IV’s 
reign with the quarrel with Boniface and thence to go straight on to 
Clement V and the commencements of the Babylonish captivity, and 
only after a long series of digressions to find what we want to know, 
let us say about the conquest of Gascony or the battle of Courtrai. 
Even under such skilful hands as those of M. Langlois it seems a little 
hard to realise that so many things were going on at once, when our 
attention is entirely devoted to one aspect only of the theme. 

M. Langlois’s accuracy is unimpeachable. We may here and there 
find fault with an incident or an epithet, or note a misprint. But there 
is exceedingly little in the details to which the most captious critic 
would take exception. It is but triviality to complain that our Henry III 
was hardly ‘ brutal’ (p. 6), that on p. 114 ‘1246’ should be ‘1284; ’ that 
Queen Isabella’s relations to Roger Mortimer were not notoirement 
suspectes in 1823; that a word more about other French universities 
than Paris would have been desirable on p. 386; that it is not easy to 
find anything on p. 157 to justify the reference back on p. 402 ; that on 
p 296 a work is referred to as published in 1888 which really saw the 
light in 1893 ; and that both on p. 46 and on p. 94 the writer does not 
seem to distinguish clearly between the public and the notorious cause 
of difference between Simon de Montfort and Henry [il and their 
private difference as to the dower of Simon’s wife, who was Henry’s sister, 
which latter question alone was referred to St. Louis’s arbitration in 1261. 
The bibliographical references in this volume are fuller and therefore more 
welcome than in its predecessors, though there are some omissions, as 
notably in the section dealing with the early history of the parlement. 
His constitutional history is exceptionally good and novel, and his 
sketches of literature and art extremely clear and spirited. 

Professor A. Coville, of Lyons, has contributed vol. iv. part i., which 
treats of the early Valois kings, Philip VI, John the Good, and Charles V 
(1828-1422). The constitutional and administrative history is dealt with 
as one would expect from the editor of the ‘Ordonnance Cabochienne’ 
and the historian of the provincial estates of Normandy, and for these 
aspects of the volume the reviewer can have nothing but praise. Nor is 
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there less excellence in the book on letters and the arts which concludes the 
volume. Though M. Langlois had warned us that social history begins 
afresh with the Valois, M. Coville has not devoted a chapter to this 
subject, though the glimpses given incidentally of the picturesque and 
brilliant social conditions of the age of the Hundred Years’ War make 
one feel that herein lies a lacuna which perhaps the next volume will 
supply. But the more serious complaint that one has to make against 
M. Coville’s work is that the political and military history is not on the 
whole quite up to the same high standard as that set by his predecessors. 
This is particularly the case when relations between France and England 
become important, since M. Coville is clearly but little familiar with 
contemporary English history. The younger French historians have 
done so much more than we ourselves have accomplished towards rewrit- 
ing on scientific lines our own national history during the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries that it is to be regretted that the history of the 
fourteenth century in this series should have shown some weakness 
where it might naturally have been expected to be strong. 

A few instances will best illustrate this. It requires a rare faith in 
medieval statistics to believe (p. 20) that France had in 1328 from twenty 
to twenty-two millions of inhabitants. The summary of the state of 
England on pp. 26 to 33 lacks sureness of touch and discrimination. 
Scotland was not purely a rude pays celtique (p. 31), being neither 
exclusively Celtic nor particularly backward in civilisation. Admitting 
the general comparison of Scotland and Brittany, though it cannot be 
pushed very far, one must demur to the doctrine that la race y esi la 
méme (p. 48). Robert Bruce was not petit-fils de William Wallace 
(p. 82), and on 17 March 1828 Edward II was in no condition to 
recognise him as king of Scots. ‘Adam of Monmouth’ (p. 34) means 
Adam Murimuth. M. Coville, speaking of the invasion of 1846, says, 
L’armée anglaise était trés forte ; les chroniques donnent depuis vingt-cing 
mille hommes de jvied jusqu’d soizante mille. But General ‘ Wrotesley’s’ 
book, which he quotes as an owvrage d consulter, would have told him 
that better evidence than that of the chroniclers reduces this host to more 
modest limifs. The perfunctory account of the battle of Créci almost 
ignores the special significance of that great fight in the history of the art 
of war. It takes up less space than the long account of the rather doubtful 
episode of the devotion of Eustache de Saint-Pierre and the burgesses 
of Calais. But this is not the only instance of M. Coville’s sense of 
proportion-being somewhat irregular. There was no duc de Glocester, as 
M. Coville says (p. 90), in 1850, and the Black Prince certainly had not 
@ following of quatorze mille hommes d’armes in his raid through 
Languedoc in 1855, whatever Geoffrey le Baker may say, for neither 
England nor Gascony could have produced so huge a force. But while 
following Baker in this exaggerated number, M. Coville rejects his 
authority in respect to the itinerary of the prince in this raid, and 
falls back, as he is too prone to do, on the inaccurate narrative of 
Froissart, though he should have had before him both Sir E. Maunde 
Thompson’s and Father Denifle’s authoritative reasons for preferring 
Baker's route. In the same way M. Coville’s account of the battle of 
Poitiers is too much coloured by the narrative of Froissart, and by no 
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means makes full use of the études critiques of Thompson and Denifle 
to which he refers. For instance, M. Coville tells us that the French 
attack was made par des hommes d’armes 4 cheval, neglecting Baker’s 
specific statement that, on the advice of Sir William Douglas, the 
French king ordered all his knights to dismount save 500 who were 
to make the first attack. M. Coville makes the dismounting happen 
only to the third ‘ battle,’ commanded by John in person, after the first 
two battles had been defeated. Robert Knolles, again, was not wn 
ancien tisserand d'origine allemande, armé chevalier aprés le pillage 
d’ Auxerre, but of a good Cheshire stock, and already a knight when he 
took part in the combat des trente in 1851. ‘Josellon,’ on p. 290, is for 
‘ Jagellon,’ while ‘ Philippe de Savoie ’ for ‘ Philippe de Valois’ is, of course, 
a mere slip. Michael de la Pole was not duc (p. 291) but earl of 
Suffolk, nor was Henry of Lancaster duc de Derby (p. 811). Henry 
of Lancaster did not engage either in Bourbon’s crusade of 1890 in 
Barbary or in the battle of Nicopolis, nor was he at Constantinople 
with Marshal Boucicault (ibid.) Ravensport (ibid.) is an inadmissible form 
for Ravensor or Ravenspur. Conway Castle is not sur wn tlot des 
cétes de Galles (ibid.) Henry V did not land trente mille hommes on 
the plateau of Sainte-Adresse in 1415 (p. 866), but, as the muster rolls 
show, some 10,000 at the most. 

It is with no wish to over-emphasise the importance of mere details 
that the above catalogue has been compiled. The minutiae of medieval 
history are proverbially uncertain, and it is mainly on such small points 
that M. Coville has gone wrong, especially in his English history. But 
these errors somewhat diminish our confidence in him as a guide. 

T. F. Tout. 


The Chartulary of St. John of Pontefract. Vol. Il. By Ricnarp 
Hotmes. (Yorkshire Archeological Society, Record Series, 1902.) 


WE regret to learn from a note prefixed to this volume that Mr. Holmes 
died when only four sheets of it had passed through the press. It was 
grievous that he should not live to see the completion of a work on which 
he had lavished so much industry. The printing of a cartulary is an 
undertaking that should always inspire gratitude, but in their historical 
value cartularies differ greatly, and the present volume can hardly be 
said to be of more than local interest. 

As was observed in my notice of the former one, its most remarkable 
feature is found in the number of families of English extraction whose 
pedigrees were traced by Mr. Holmes in connexion with the charters here 
printed. The volume opens, for instance, with that of Adam, son of 
Swain, son of Ailric, who gave (Monk) Bretton to the great Lacy oun- 


dation. Again, we have this curious information, which well deserves 
quoting :— 


The group of seven Birkin charters helps materially to illustrate the fortunes 
of the wide-spread family of the descendants of Asolf, probably a monied trader 
who aided King Stephen in the financial difficulties of the earlier part of his 
reign, and who received in payment, or perhaps bought by his action, a vast tract 
of country in the centre of Yorkshire, it is hard to say how far towards 
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Liverpool and how far towards Goole. . . . It seems to have been the policy of 
the astute Asolf to divide his large bounty among his children as early as pos- 
sible, so as to separate the interests, and thereby lessen the risk of all being 
resumed by the crown at some perhaps unexpected change of national policy. 


The descendants of these sons appear to have assumed the names of their 
estates. I must confess, however, to some uneasiness as to the numerous 
pedigrees found in these volumes ; for judging by those of great magnates 
they must be open to criticism. The now discredited origin of the 
great house of Gaunt is here repeated, and two pages further on there is 
set out the old and impossible descent which makes the earl of Chester, 
who died circ. 1129, a brother-in-law of Earls Eadwine and Morcar. To 
take a more local example, the opening pages of the introduction 
deal with a charter of ‘ Thomas Fitz Warin,’ of whom we read that 


he is described as the son of Gerold, and... his daughter Margaret de 
Ripariis, described as his heir, is stated . . . to have granted the mill of Hare- 


wood to the monks of Bolton. This identifies the family connexion as being 
that of Warin Fitz Gerold. 


A long note further explains that Warin Fitz Gerold, a well-known and 
considerable man, was really two persons, which this Warin was not. 
Finally the charter proves to contain no mention of Gerold, ‘Thomas 
Fitz Warin ’ being the humble holder of a toft, wholly unconnected, pre- 
sumably, with the hereditary chamberlain’s family. We have here 
probably another instance of great industry being robbed of its fruits by 
such curious confusion as speaks of the arrangement ‘between King 
Stephen and Queen Matilda at Wallingford,’ or goes out of its way to 
explain that ‘ Chirchecon’ (Kirton-in-Lindsey) was Tickhill, and that 
‘Gainsborough ’ was Conisborough, in order to support the theory about 
the Lacy fief. It is repugnant to have to record such lapses as these, 
but they obviously affect the trustworthiness of the editor’s deductions 
from his text. 

Among miscellaneous points of interest one may note a gift, assigned 
to the middle of Henry II’s reign, by the symbol, not merely of a knife, 
but of a cultellum plicatum, a phrase which at once recalls the wager de 
sun guaunt plyee, which somewhat puzzled Mr. Maitland. The corrodies 
in this cartulary are claimed by its editor as the earliest which were 
known to him. In one of 1248 the prior grants ‘a monk’s corrody ’"— 
that is, ‘a loaf and a gallon of convent beer, and a portion ( ferculum) 
from the kitchen’ daily. A document of 1184, which is here printed, we 
learn, more accurately than in the Monasticon is described by Mr. Holmes 
as ‘a very early specimen of a Fine or Final concord.’ Its wording is 
not precisely that of a true‘ Fine,’ but it is an interesting ‘concord’ in 
the Yorkshire county court before ‘ Rainer dapifer of Ranulf de Glan- 
ville,’ who is mentioned, we are reminded, discreditably by the chroni- 
clers of Henry II. Another point on which some light is thrown by the 
documents in this volume is the endowment of churches in ‘ medieties.’ 
The editor, indeed, has gone so far as to assert that ‘ most of the churches 
built about 1100 were endowed in “ medieties,”’’ and has traced the persis- 
tence of these ‘ medieties ’ at Darfield to the present day. It is a curious 
story. Attention is drawn to the early mention of a forgia, or ironworks, 
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in a Barnsley lease, to the antiquity of the Tempest family at Bracewell, 
and to the descent of such a surname as Rumelli through heiresses, a 
Norman practice the existence of which is perhaps imperfectly realised. 
The editor has dwelt at some length on the service rendered by Mr. 
Hunter in finally dating the Pipe Roll of Henry I, but he has spoken of 
it persistently as 1181, though the date fixed by Mr. Hunter is 1130. 
This error, however, is often met with. J. H. Rounp. 


Finlands Historia. Af M. G. Scuyperason. Second Edition. I. II. 
(Helsingfors: G. W. Edlund. 1902.) 


THE first edition of Professor Schybergson’s history of Finland appeared 
in 1887-9, and at once took its place as a standard work on the subject. 
In 1896 an abridged German version, by F. Arnheim, was included in 
the series Geschichte der ewropdischen Staaten, and was favourably 
noticed in this Review in the following year (xii. 807-8). The fuller 
Swedish original is, however, still more deserving of commendation, 
especially in its present revised and enlarged form. The two parts which 
have appeared extend to 656 large octavo pages, and contain more than 
double the matter to be found in the corresponding portion of the 
German abridgment. 

As the history of Finland during the period covered by this volume is 
that of a Swedish province, the historian is forced to include large 
sections of the history of Sweden, without which the sequence of events 
would be unintelligible. Professor Schybergson has been very successful 
in dealing with this part of his task, and his work has thereby a wider 
interest than it would etherwise have possessed. In the purely Finnish 
portions the most interesting sections are those which illustrate the 
social and intellectual progress of the country; but the reader will 
probably be surprised to find how little one learns about the Finns them- 
selves. These appear to have finally occupied the land about the eighth 
century; but real history only begins with the Swedish expeditions in 
the middle of the twelfth, and is at first of a very meagre character. To 
a large extent it centres round a few prominent men, more especially 
churchmen, the early records of Finland being largely ecclesiastical. 
From the outset the political history consists mainly of the record of 
wars between Sweden and Russia, in which the advantage was now on 
‘one side and now on the other; but in either case the Finnish people 
usually suffered. 

The chapter on the social and intellectual life of the country previous 
to the Reformation has obviously been compiled with great care, and 
contains many interesting details, such as the accounts of the djdknegang 
(begging expeditions made by students) and solskifte (a method of dividing 
land among villagers). The Finnish tongue remained unrepresented in 
literature for centuries, the languages of culture and trade being Latin, 
Swedish, and Low German. It was not till 1542-52 that Mikael 
Agricolas published the first books in Finnish, and for a long time the 


literature which issued from the press was almost exclusively of a 
religious character. 
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One’s ideas of Finnish loyalty to Sweden are somewhat shaken by the 
opinion which Gustaf Vasa expresses in a letter of 1556: ‘The peasants 
in this country, especially those who live near the frontiers, show them- 
selves very disobedient to all the commands of our officers, so that we do 
not know how far we can rely upon them.’ The fact, however, is not 
surprising, if one considers the perpetual state of unrest and misery in 
which the population was kept by the wars between Russia and Sweden 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, More than once the discon- 
tent rose to rebellion, as in the Klubbekrig of 1596-7, and the severity 
of the repressive measures only embittered the popular resentment. 
The whole period was an unhappy one for Finland. Many left the 
country, emigrating either to Russia or Sweden. In the latter they 
chiefly settled in Vermland, where their descendants preserved their own 
language and customs down to quite recent times. 

With the author’s ‘ Third Period’ (1611-1721) the history comes more 
into contact with that of the rest of Europe. Finland’s share in the 
victories of Gustavus and Charles XII was very large in proportion to the 
wealth and population of the country, and naturally receives full attention 
here. Much is also said about the founding of Abo University in 1640. 
The credit of this belongs to Per Brahe, of whose life and work an 
interesting account is given. Under Charles XII the old state of things 
recurs, and ‘the history of Finland . . . is from beginning to end a 
narrative of unsuccessful military operations, greater or lesser disasters, 
and terrible exertions.’ In 1710 Viborg was besieged and taken by the 
Russians, who also made themselves masters of the surrounding districts. 
Six years later the whole country, already reduced to a miserable state, 
fell into the hands of Russia, but was restored to Sweden by the peace of 
1721. During this time the sufferings of the Finns were intense. 
Thousands were carried into captivity, and those that were left behind 
were hardly more to be envied. The close of the Russian occupation 
‘ended the darkest period in the history of our land.’ 

In the concluding chapter of this volume, on the literature and culture 
of the period, there is a remarkable story of a student named Henrik 
Eolenius, who in 1662 was accused of sorcery by Professor Terserus. 
The professor’s accusation was chiefly based on the rapidity with which 
Eolenius had learned Latin and the oriental languages, including Syriac, 
‘which could only have been done by the help of the Evil One.’ 
Eolenius was actually sentenced to death, from which he was with 
difficulty rescued by Per Brahe, and had finally to do public penance in 
church. 

The one thing which the reader of Professor Schybergson’s book is 
likely to miss is a general map of Finland and a few others of certain 
districts. The addition of these, with some plans and illustrations, 
would add greatly to the usefulness and interest of the work. 

W. A. Cralaie. 
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Die Neubesetzung der deutschen Bistiimer wnter Papst Innocenz IV. 
(1248-1254.) Von P. Anprncer. (Leipzig: Teubner. 1900.) 

Die Besetzung der deutschen Bistiimer unter der Regierung Kaiser 
Friedrichs II., 1212-1250. Von H. Krasso. I. (Berlin: Ebering. 
1901. 

Kaiser II. und die rémischen Cardindle, 1227-1289. Von F. 
Frenne. (Berlin: Ebering. 1901.) 


Dr. ALDINGER’s aim is to show how a determined will, like that of Innocent 
IV, could, while following the traditional tactics of the warfare of 
papacy and empire, at the same time strike out new methods of attack. 
The empire of the Hohenstaufen had rested on the support of the bishops 
—a support secured by the imperial rights of deciding in disputed elections 
and of exacting regalia and spolia. Innocent III cut away those rights 
and, roughly speaking, left the bishops independent of the empire : it was 
the work of Innocent IV to take the further step of making them for a 
time dependent on the papacy, and it is this step which Dr. Aldinger 
describes. In doing so he divides the pontificate of Innocent into two 
parts, the one extending from 1243 to 1246, a period of comparative quiet, 
when Innocent employed only the traditional methods of interference ; 
the other reaching from 1246 to 1254, a period, in his view, of extraordinary 
measures. Taking the first period, he considers all the appointments 
made to bishoprics during it, one by one, according to a classification 
determined by the degree of papal interference. He then sums up the 
results at which he arrives for the first period. It is, he concludes, only 
in the vigour of his interference that Innocent IV as yet marks a new 
departure: in meeting his interference, Frederick II does not appeal to 
the curia, or enter upon any legal proceedings within the empire, but 
trusts to the strength of his military or political influence to instal the 
bishop who is in his interest, and alters his policy towards episcopal towns, 
when they are held by hostile bishops, favouring them with privileges, not 
indeed of self-government, but of commercial liberty, in order to attract 
their support. The second period, from 1246 to 1254, is one in which 
papal legates practically usurp the government of the German church, 
and Innocent IV interferes with episcopal elections in new and violent 
ways. Free elections cease: a bull of September 1246 forbids chapters 
to elect without the counsel and consent of the pope or his legate. 
This prohibition was naturally followed by the positive measure of 
papal provision to vacant benefices. Praefectio also occurs—a greater 
stretch of authority than provision, as it indicates the act of a power 
above the electors. In exercising these extraordinary powers the pope 
naturally came into collision with the chapters and archbishops; and the 
chapters so far asserted their rights that of ten persons who received 
letters of provision only two ever got asee. But as against the emperor 
the pope was completely successful, and out of forty elections in this 
second period not one is really in the imperial interest. As the 
emperor ceased to foster the towns against their papal bishops, as he 
shrank from setting up counter-candidates for the German sees, in the 
same way in which he shrank from setting up an antipope, he came to 
lose all hold on Germany. And thus, temporary as these measures were— 
for they were abandoned at once by Innocent’s successor—they were never- 
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theless of the ‘ greatest moment in contributing to what is the turning 
point of the middle ages, the fall of the Hohenstaufen.’ The years 1247 
and 1248 mark the zenith of papal interference: the pope won his point 
in every one of thirteen elections. In 1249 he appointed Germans in- 
stead of Italians as his legates, and modified the stringency of the bull 
prohibiting free elections. After the death of Frederick, and when 
William of Holland seemed firmly seated on the throne, he issued a bull, 
in May 1252, revoking all prohibitions hitherto made, and restoring 
freedom of election. Dr. Aldinger’s is a good book, proceeding by a 
methodical induction from every instance, and naturally convincing the 
reader. 

Dr. Krabbo in his first volume, which extends from 1212 to 1227, 
simply pursues a chronological order, but perhaps for that reason his 
book leaves a fresher impression than might have resulted from a syste- 
matic arrangement. His introduction and first two chapters are well 
worth reading: they are fresh and independent in tone, and pretty 
straightforward in style. Dr. Krabbo starts from the concordat of Worms. 
He shows that it did not really settle the position of the German church, 
and had to be modified, first in the direction of imperial control, under 
the Hohenstaufen (in the ways mentioned above), and then, after 
1198, in the direction of an independence due to and tempered by papal 
influence. It is this latter phase which Dr. Krabbo’s book is intended 
to trace down to the point when, in 1243, papal influence became over- 
whelmingly strong. In his first chapter he discusses mainly the con- - 
stitutions of Egra and the fourth Lateran council. We may notice 
that in speaking of Otte IV he follows Scheffer-Boichorst’s view, and 
regards his fatal attack on Sicily in 1211 as due to his education under 
Norman influences in England, which naturally made him eager to acquire 
the Norman kingdom of the south. In discussing the fourth Lateran 
council Dr. Krabbo remarks that each of the last three Lateran councils 
met after a crisis in the church and to celebrate a victory—in 1123 after 
the concordat of Worms, in 1189 after the decision of the Innocent- 
Anaclete schism, and in 1215 after the interregnum in the empire. The 
policy of Innocent III in regard to elections in the German church from 
1212 to 1215 shows, he thinks, three things—a disposition to favour 
the Hohenstaufen candidate, whatever might be the strength of his 
claims, a readiness to allow the growth of the episcopal territories to be 
recognised by the appointment to various sees of men capable of manag- 
ing their estates (a neighbouring count is elected at Osnabriick in 1217, 
and at Worms in 1220), and an extension of papal influence by en- 
couraging appeals in disputed elections. In a section on the diet of 
Frankfurt, of 1220, Dr. Krabbo suggests that the fact that nothing is 
said of a renunciation of regalia in the concessions to the bishops, while 
the surrender of spolia is definitely mentioned, probably means that 
Frederick II retained regalia. But he only retained them under the 
old limitation of time—that is to say, until the appointment of a new 
bishop, and not, as had lately been the case; for a whole year, which 
would generally be a much longer period than the former—and 
under a limitation of the amount of fiscal rights which he should enjoy. 
Dr. Krabbo’s second chapter is chiefly occupied with the regency of 
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Engelbert of Céln. During that regency elections were, he finds, only 
disturbed by the claim of the bishop’s ministeriales to have a voice along 
with the chapter. Engelbert steered a good course, taking a vigorous 
and correct line of action in regard to disputed elections, and keeping 
both the emperor and the pope in agreement with his policy and 
with one another. When, after Engelbert’s assassination, the weaker 
regency of the duke of Bavaria succeeded to his place—when, a little 
after, the death of Honorius III made way for the zeal of Gregory IX— 
episcopal elections at once became a stumbling-block, and the pope 
cancelled, and the emperor had to disavow, the action of the regent. In 
an excursus Dr. Krabbo seeks to explain the use of the word minister as 
an archiepiscopal title. He suggests that it was used by an elected and 
consecrated archbishop, who had not yet received the palliwm from 
Rome. 

Dr. Fehling’s book labours one point somewhat exhaustively—the 
traces of a division between the pope and the college of cardinals during 
the pontificate of Gregory IX. Divisions are sometimes rather con- 
jectured than proved, as when he explains Gregory’s change of tone in 
November 1236 not by Frederick’s actual victories in northern Italy, but 
by a conjectural opposition of his cardinals; and in tracing these dis- 
sensions Dr. Fehling gives a narrative of events which is neither new 
nor in some cases to the point. By way of preface he shows that under 
Honorius III the monarchical character of the papacy had largely disap- 
peared, and that an aristocracy of cardinals stood side by side with the 
pope. One of the proofs he cites is the bull of Honorius dealing with 
assaults upon or murder of cardinals, and subjecting their authors to 
increased penalties. As Honorius and the cardinals had agreed in 
maintaining friendly relations with the emperor, and as Gregory was re- 
solved upon a policy of resolute hostility, his accession involved some change 
in the college of cardinals. That change might affect either its powers 
or its composition. Gregory adopted the latter alternative, and packed 
the college by adding six new members, four of whom were Lombards. 
The mention of these Lombard cardinals suggests the main point in 
Gregory’s policy, which is also the main point at issue between him 
and many of his cardinals: that is, alliance with the Lombards, to 
prevent any unification of Italy under the emperor. The cardinals 
opposed to Gregory urged, as against this policy, that it involved war 
with the empire—a war which the papacy could not wage by itself, while 
the Lombards were untrustworthy allies—and that not only did the 
Latin empire of the east and a new crusade claim his attention, but the 
suppression of heresy, especially rife in Lombardy, forbade alliance with 
the Lombard league. The book is chiefly concerned with Gregory’s 
attempts at mediation between Frederick and the Lombards, as in those 
attempts the discrepancy of the papal policy and the views of the 
cardinals appears at its highest. The author makes some good points in 
this connexion : he shows that Frederick attempted to hamper the pope’s 
action by mobilising an opposition among the cardinals—an opposition 
strong enough to force upon the unwilling pope the reception of the 
Milanese caroccio which Frederick had captured at Corte Nuova. But 
the opposition failed, partly because of the very unwise severity of the 
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terms which the emperor sought to impose after his victory at Corte 
Nuova, and partly because of his failure to capture Brescia: and so 
Gregory had his way, and the long-deferred excommunication came, and 
came with all the more vehemence because it had been forced to wait for 
two years and more. E. Barker. 


Opuscules de Critique Historique. Recueil Trimestriel. Fascicule IV. 
Les Régles et le Gouvernement de l’Ordo de Poenitentia au XIII° 
Siécle. Par le R. P. Prerre Manponner, O.P. I. 1212-1284. 
(Paris: Fischbacher. 1902.) 


It is a good omen that a Dominican should be co-operating with M. 
Sabatier in elucidating Franciscan history. Father Mandonnet’s new 
treatise on the third order shows a learning and critical ingenuity which 
marked his earlier study on Les Origines de l’Ordo de Poenitentia. 
Though we learn little that is new on the history of the first few years of 
the order, the course of its development from 1221 is made clear. 
Father Mandonnet has subjected the Regula Antiqua,' which Sabatier 
discovered and edited, to a careful analysis, and has proved once for all 
that the first twelve chapters are the original rule issued by St. Francis 
and Cardinal Ugolino in 1221. The doubts raised by the title are solved 
by the simplest of emendations—an alteration in the punctuation. The 
title now reads, Memoriale propositi fratrum et sororwm de Poenitentia 
in domibus propriis existentiwm, inceptum A.D. MCCXXI. Tempore 
domini Gregorti noni papae XIII Cal. Junii, indictione prima, tale est. 
The first twelve chapters are the original rule. The additions made 
on 20 May 1228 are contained in cap. xiii. §§ 1-10. The passages 
which Sabatier supposed to be references to the bull Detestanda (80 
March 1228) ure capable of other explanation. Thus the exemption 
from military service (Regula Antiqua, vi. 3) is mentioned by Gratian as 
a privilege common to penitents: Generaliter canonica auctoritate pro- 
hibentur poententes ad saecularem militiam redire. Father Mandonnet 
has also shown that the rule issued by Nicholas IV (Supra Montem) is 
really much earlier than 1289. It is, in fact, the second rule of the 
Tertiaries, issued probably in 1234, with a few alterations. This second 
rule in its original form is that printed by Wadding in the works of St. 
Francis ; and the most important alteration made in 1289? is expressly 
pointed out by Nicholas 1V in the bull Unigenitus Dei Filius, 8 Aug. 
1290. Mandonnet again has furnished a clue to the vacillating relations 
between the Minorite Order and the Fraternity of Penance. He shows 
that the spiritual party aimed at maintaining a close relation between 
the two bodies, while the conventual party joined with the papacy in the 
earlier part of the thirteenth century in severing the connexion between 
them. Thus during the generalates of John Parenti and John of 

' Regula Antiqua Fratrum et Sororum de Poenitentia. Opuscules, Fasc. i. 1901. 
See this Review, xvii. 149. (I take this opportunity of correcting a slip which I 
made in that notice. On p. 150, 1. 3, for before read after.) 

? In Cap. XVI. : ‘ Quia vero praesens vivendi forma institutionem a beato Fran- 
cisco praelibato suscepit, consulimus ut visitatores et informatores de Fratrum 
Minorum Ordine assumantur, quos Custodes vel Guardiani eiusdem Ordinis, cum super 
hoe requisiti fuerint, duxerint assignandos. Nolumus tamen congregationem huius- 
modi e laico visitari.’ This passage does not occur in Wadding’s version, 
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Parma, when the spiritual ideals were in the ascendant, the visitors and 
directors of the Penitents were chosen from and by the Minorites. 
Under Elias and Bonaventura they were (so far as the rules were ob- 
served) appointed by the bishops. 

Perhaps the most generally interesting part of Mandonnet’s treatise 
is his explanation of the papal policy towards the pious lay fraternities of 
the thirteenth century. 


Le groupement des Pénitents (he says) rentre dans la condition générale du 
monde laique piétiste qui, au cours de la seconde moitié du XII* siécle, chercha 
plus ou moins, ca et 1d, 4 se soustraire 4 la hiérarchie ecclésiastique, 4 s’instruire 
et se pastorer lui-méme. Dans l'histoire aussi des Pénitents, comme dans 
celle d’autres associations similaires, nous constatons l’effort constant de 
l’église romaine pour remettre sous l’action de la hiérarchie ecclésiastique 
des éléments qui tentaient de s’en détacher. La régle de 1221 fut le premier 
pas dans cette voie. Elle cherche visiblement 4 préparer une évolution qui 
finirait par soustraire les fraternités 4 une influence laique prédicante et 
dogmatisante, pour lui substituer une influence sacerdotale, réguliére ou 
séculiére. 


The enmity of the lay fraternities to the ecclesiastical hierarchy was 
a danger which had to be checked, but a display of force would only 
drive them to more open opposition. Gregory IX went far to disarm 
their hostility by making the bishops defenders of their privileges against 
the lay powers. The point is worked out in some detail, and Man- 
donnet’s essay thus throws fresh light on the history of the papacy, as 
well as on the development of the third order. 

Some constitutional questions still remain unanswered. How was 
the regulation nulla nova constitutio fiat nisi de maioris partis huius 
fraternitatis consilio et assensu to be carried out? Were there general 
chapters? On p. 188 are two sentences in flat contradiction to each 
other: ‘ Le réle du visiteur est fort obscur et mal défini dans le Mémorial 
de 1221.’ ‘ Le réle du visiteur d Végard de la fraternité est clairement 
défint dans le Mémorial.’ The fact is, the duties of the visitor are 
clearly defined, but the Memoriale purposely refrains from saying who 
the visitor shall be and what authority shall appoint him. These were 
questions on which the Fraternity of Penance and the papacy held different 
views. A. G. Lirre. 


Forschungen zur Geschichte von Florenz. III. Von Ropert Davipsonn. 
(Berlin: Mittler. 1901.) 


THE bulk of this latest instalment of Dr. Davidsohn’s valuable ‘ For- 
schungen ’ consists of abstracts of more than thirteen hundred documents 
preserved in the archives of Florence, Pisa, Lucca, Siena, Bologna, 
Orvieto, Volterra, Genoa, Naples, in the Vatican, and at Paris. The 
immense amount of labour represented by these extracts can only be 
appreciated by those who have been called upon to deal with documents 
of a similar description. The majority of these papers have never been 
printed—and in all probability never will be—so that students of the 
institutions of medieval Italy owe a special debt of gratitude to Dr. 
Davidsohn for rendering their contents so easily accessible, not only by 
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means of his careful abstracts, but also by the addition of tabular 
summaries and indices. 

The chief interest, for English readers, of the present volume lies in 
the light it throws on the commercial relations between England and 
Italy in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The names of the two 
great Florentine banking houses of Bardi (one of whose agents was the 
father of Boccaccio) and Peruzzi (of which the chronicler, Giovanni 
Villani, was a member) recur repeatedly in this connexion. Both the 
Bardi and Peruzzi, as is well known, with several other Florentine 
houses, were ruined through the default of Edward III, whose debt to 
the Bardi alone amounted to nearly a million gold florins. Remittances 
from England to English residents in Italy appear to have been made for 
the most part through the agency of the Bardi, who naturally had repre- 
sentatives in the English capital. In 1311 we find two English students 
at the University of Bologna (Robert de Halgton and Walter de Hogheon) 
receiving the sum of nearly a hundred gold florins in this way. Simi- 
larly the moneys remitted by the papal nuncios in England and France 
reached the papal treasury through the medium of the Bardi or their 
agents. 

Mention is made of the importation of English wool (before the export 
had been forbidden by Edward III) and of English cloth. The Florentines 
apparently would not permit English or any other foreign cloth to be brought 
to Florence to be dyed, if it had been originally consigned elsewhere in 
Italy, presumably in order to discourage the flow of foreign traffic in other 
channels than their own. In 1297 a complaint was sent from Rome to 
the Priors of Florence on behalf of a Roman merchant who had imported 
a quantity of cloth from England, and who wished to get it dyed in 
Florence ; this he found, to his great loss, he was unable to do, 


propter iniquum statutum per consules mercatorum vestrorum de Calamaria ini- 
quiissimum [sic] ordinatum, quo caveri dicitur, quod panni extraneorum aliunde 
portati ibidem tingi non possint. 


That the Florentines were very wide awake to their own interests in 
every direction may be gathered from a nota capitulorum, que petuntur 
per comune Florentie a comuni Bononie, dated 1320, by which the 
Bolognese were required to hold exempti et immunes all students in their 
university who were natives of Florence or belonged to Florentine 
territory ; and further, they were to put into working order a canal from 
Ferrara to Bologna for the more ready transit of Florentine merchan- 
dise— 

faciat actari canale, per quod mercantie Florentinorum conducuntur a civitate 


Ferrarie Bononiam ita quod omni tempore mercantie Florentinorum per 
dictum canale comodius et abilius deferantur. 


Dr. Davidsohn prints many interesting references to the employment 
of women and girls in the silk and wool industries of Florence, and 
supplies details of the conditions under which apprentices, male and 
female, were bound to serve. The term of apprenticeship seems to have 
varied from two to seven years for girls. As a rule they received nothing 
but their keep in return; but in some cases they were lodged, and even 
found in clothes and shoes by their employers. An odd detail is pre- 
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served in one indenture by which a boy is bound for two years to a rope- 
maker; the latter is authorised by the father to inflict corporal punish- 
ment on his apprentice (no doubt by means of a rope’s-end in this case), 
provided it be sine sanguinis effusione. 

Among the well-known names which recur in these documents are 
those of Brunetto Latino, the famous Florentine notary; Giovanni 
Villani, and Dino Compagni, the two chroniclers of Florence, each of 
whom had large interests in mercantile affairs; the elder Boccaccio, who 
as we have already noted, was a trusted agent of the Bardi; and Giotto the 
artist (Giottws pictor), who appears in an odd capacity, viz. as hiring out 
(in September 1312, 7.e. at the zenith of his fame) a loom of English ' 
make for six months to one Bartolo Rinucci in Florence. The presence 
of Brunetto Latino in France in 1268 is attested by two documents, 
dated respectively at Arras and Paris in September of that year, to which 
his signature as notary is affixed. The date of the elder Boccaccio’s 
removal from Florence to Naples, as the agent of the Bardi, is fixed 
within a few weeks by a document dated at Naples in November 1827, it 
being known that he was in Florence in the previous September. That 
he rose high in the confidence of King Robert is proved by the latter’s 
description of him two years later as Buccacius de Certaldo de societate 
Bardorwm de Florencia, consiliarius, cambellanus, mercator, familiaris 
et fidelis noster. An interesting instance of the use (outside Italy) of 
‘Lombard’ for Italians in general (which survives in our Lombard 
Street and in the Rue des Lombards in Paris) occurs in a document 
dated at Bruges in 1306, in which Giovanni Villani, who was of course a 
Tuscan and a Florentine, is described as Janne Vilain den Lombaert. 
Similarly another Tuscan, a native of Prato, who was detained a 
prisoner in Paris by the king of France, is described in a document of 
1828 as Conpangnus Bonristori de Prato, qui in Francia vocabatur 
Pangnus Lombardus. 

The student of Dante will be interested to find the diminutive ‘ Bice’ 
for Beatrice in a formal document (dated at Pisa in 1814), just as Beatrice 
Portinari is named in her father’s will as ‘domina Bice.’ It appears from 
several entries that the name ‘ Cante’ (which was borne by the Podesta 
of Florence, Cante de’ Gabrielli, who pronounced the sentence of exile 
against Dante) is an abbreviation of Cavalcante ; e.g.‘ Cavalcante de Scala 
dictus Cante ’ (1263) ; ‘ Cavalcante, qui Cante vocatur fil. q. dom. Gherardi 
Nerli’ (1264). The name of Dante Alighieri himself does not occur, so 
far as we can discover, but a certain Jacopus Dantis is mentioned as a 
money-changer in Florence in 1825. This can hardly be Dante’s second 
son, Jacopo, who entered the church and became a canon in the diocese 
of Verona. 

Dr. Davidsohn devotes the latter part of his volume to the elucidation 
of various points connected with the somewhat intricate history of the 
Florentine Bianchi and Neri. He contributes five essays on this subject, 
in the course of which he corrects sundry errors of detail as to persons 
into which Dino Compagni has fallen in his ‘Cronica.’ One important 


! The term in the original is ‘francigenum ;’ but this term, as Doren points out in 
his work on the Florentine woollen industry (p. 68), was very commonly applied by 
the Florentines to English wares, owing to the fact of their coming through France. 
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rectification is made in the interesting essay on Dante's priorate. Dr. 
Davidsohn shows that the excommunication of the Florentine magistracy 
and the interdict laid on the city by the Cardinal Matteo d’Acquasparta 
(who had been sent by Boniface VIII in 1300 to mediate between the 
two contending factions in Florence) must be dated, not during the two 
months (June 15—Aug. 15) of Danie’s tenure of the office of prior, as has 
hitherto been done (even in the writings of such a careful authority as 
Professor Del Lungo), but during the priorate of Dante’s successor in 
office. Future biographers of Dante will have to take this correction into 
account. Pacet ToynBEE. 


Les Institutions Communales de Rome sous la Papauté. Par 
E. Ropocanacut. (Paris: Picard. 1901.) 


Sazré ea mutant was the comment of Gregory XI on the relation between 
his beloved sons of the Roman people and their statutes. It was, there- 
fore, a brave act on the author’s part to sketch in outline the incessant 
constitutional changes of the Capitoline government, denying himself the 
colour to which the political history of the sensitive, stormy people 
temptingly lends itself. The result is a book which it is difficult to read 
and impossible to remember in any detail, but which will prove a service- 
able work of reference and a suggestive study on the futile struggles of 
an incompetent democracy against a competent monarchy. The early 
portion of the volume is, indeed, too sketchy and scrappy to be of much 
use to the medievalist. There is no such clear account of any given 
moment in this period as is found in the appendix to the first volume of 
Giesebrecht’s ‘ Geschichte der deutschen Kaiserzeit.’ The work here is 
at secondhand, and the reading Jordanus for Jornandes, or Jordanes, is 
a symptom of a certain want of care. The real importance of the book 
begins with the statutes of 1863, though the chapter which traces the 
history of the senators during the preceding century is a helpful introduc- 
tion to the later stages of this the most long-lived of all medieval Roman 
institutions. Less adequate throughout is the account of the fantastic 
survival of the praefectus wrbis, a dignitary chosen by Dante to illustrate 
the distinction between the highest official title and true nobility. It is 
impossible to understand the peculiarity of this office without some 
knowledge of its origin and functions under the later Roman empire, and a 
reference to P. E. Vigneaux’s‘ Essai sur |’ Histoire de la Praefectura Urbis’ 
would be useful. So also for the period under consideration the well- 
known work of Contelori should be supplemented by the article of Calisse 
on ‘I Prefettidi Vico’ in the Archivio della R. Societa Romana, x. 1, and 
perhaps by Cristofori’s ‘ Memorie Storiche dei Signori de Vico, Prefetti di 
Roma,’ in Miscellanea Storica Viterbese, vol. iii. 1888. 

The author’s method is to divide his subject by the chief collections 
of statutes—those, that is, of 1868, 1469, 1519-23, and 1580. With 
the exception of 1363 these dates do not mark any very fundamental 
change, but rather a rearrangement of the earlier statutes, and the 
readjustment due to the absorption of bulls or decrees published in the 
interval. Thus the actual process of transformation is to be found not 
in the pages which analyse the several statutes, but in the intervening 
chapters. It would be quite certain, for instance, that Martin V would 
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not leave the somewhat democratic constitution of 1868 untouched, and it 
is natural to find that Romans down to much later days appealed to the 
kind of charter extracted from Cardinal Scarampo in the troubled days of 
Eugenius IV. The businesslike and autocratic temper of Paul II does 
indeed appear in the statutes of 1469, but the pontificates of Sixtus IV 
and Julius II necessarily leave a yet stronger mark upon the succeeding 
issue of 1519-23. The period of Adrian VI and Clement VII was not so 
unfavourable to republican aspirations, but it may be doubted whether 
in his chapter entitled ‘Le Conseil communal’ the author, in his desire 
to do justice to Roman republicanism, does not exaggerate the importance 
of the Council of the Commune, the omnipotent municipal council, as he 
terms it. This might call itself the senate and dub its decrees senatus- 
consulta, but these were concerned with such subjects as the regula- 
tion of funeral ceremonies and the costume of the demi-monde. The 
power of nominating a starter for the race of riderless horses down the 
Corso was no great political attribute, though the office doubtless required 
a high standard of patience and decision. The council consisted mainly 
of magistrates who were nominally subordinate to it, and it could therefore 
only be strong with their strength. That Clement VII could grant his 
cousin, the senator Simone Tornabuoni, the exercise of the liberum 
arbitriwm, the power of giving decisions and of inflicting and modifying 
punishments without regard to the statutes, is a proof of the feebleness 
of the communal republicanism. Nothing was more in direct defiance of 
the written law, and in other Italian cities the grant of the liberum arbitriwm 
was regarded as the surest test of the surrender of free institutions to the 
coming tyranny. The statutes of 1580 are a convenient landmark of the 
obvious decadence of the Capitoline authorities. But, as the author well 


shows, Paul III and his successors had long been developing the rival 
ecclesiastical jurisdictions, 


a l'aide desquelles la papauté mit la main sur l’administration de la justice. 
Jamais, au surplus, ne fut plus grande l’activité législative des souverains 


pontifes, et l’organisation pontificale de la ville date en grande partie de cette 
époque. 


In the statutes of 1580 it may be seen that the Capitoline officials, the 
senators, the conservatores, the caporioni, have once again undergone a 
shrinkage in importance. A striking feature is the great increase in the 
number of officials, to the prejudice at once of the finance and the 
administration of the Capitol. To outward appearance the tendency is 
democratic, for the magistrates are more subordinate to the secret and 
public councils. This is, however, no true test, for the more popular 
council does but ratify the decisions of the smaller body, and this is so 
much increased as to destroy the comparative efficiency of the earlier years 
of the century. Henceforth the Capitoline constitution was at the mercy 
of the Vatican, in spite of spasmodic efforts to assert municipal inde- 
pendence. The pope pushed his authority in two ways—either by 
obtaining, directly or indirectly, the nomination of the magistrates, or by 
diverting to papal officials the powers, judicial, administrative, and 
financial, which the rival authorities once possessed. Thus senator and 
conservatores dwindled to insignificance in face of the governor of Rome, 
who was usually a foreign prelate. They had rivals not only in the 
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Vatican hierarchy but in their own communal council, a sign of which 
is its prohibition of the old custom of affixing their arms and names to 
public buildings, that their prestige might not outshine its own. It is 
significant that the council itself from 1699 received the name of congre- 
gation, a term usually applied in Italy to ecclesiastical assemblies. By 
the middle of the eighteenth century all important municipal functions 
had been transferred from the Capitol to the Apostolic Chamber, and the 
victory of papal absolutism was complete. The author concludes his 
study with the pleasantry attributed to Benedict XIV, who had the wit 
to see that absolutism can only be tempered by disobedience: ‘ The 
pope commands, the cardinals disobey, and the people does what it 
pleases.’ 

M. Rodocanachi must be thanked for the list of the principal bulls 
bearing upon the communal organisation, and algo for the synoptic table 
of the clauses in the several statutes relating to officials and their duties. 
The admirably printed index will be found of the greatest service in 
picking out the history of the magistracies and institutions. A reader, 
indeed, might do worse than confine himself to tracing the history of the 
more important or permanent of these, the caporioni, the banderesi, the 
protonotary of the curia, and above all the senator. The author does 
not seem to realise that from the end of the twelfth century the senator 
was the Roman equivalent of the more usual podestd. La charge de 
podestat, he writes, qui équivalait d wne dictature, ne fut que rarement 
conférée d Rome et towjowrs powr peu de temps. The office of podesta 
did not, in fact, resemble a dictatorship; but the comparison is old. It 
passed through much the same vicissitudes as that of the senator. In 
both cases there was the theory carefully preserved of popular election, 
but in both the office was held at times for life or a long term by an 
indigenous despot or a foreign prince, who appointed a delegate or 
delegates. Even the practice of the early Avignon popes in nominating 
two vice-senators, one from the Orsini and one from the Colonna, is not 
without its parallel in other Italian states, where occasionally a podestd 
was drawn from each of the two chief factions. From 1358 the senator 
is quite the normal podestd of the Italian municipality. He is a foreigner 
from a city at least forty miles from Rome, and must be neither prince 
nor powerful magnate. He is disqualified for two years from a further 
term of his short office, and undergoes a scrutiny when he lays it down. 
He has the usual obligation of consulting a small council, at Rome 
termed the assectamentum. From being the highest magistrate, military, 
administrative, and judicial, he becomes merely the first judicial 
authority, and even this pre-eminence is lost as the Vatican—and else- 
where the prince—encroaches on his jurisdiction. At length we find 
him surviving only as a highly ornamental stranger, nominated by the 
pope. In 1787 this highest office of pure Roman origin was occupied 
by a Swede. At one of the most interesting crises in the author's 


history of the senator we lit upon a passage which still causes us to rub 
our eyes. 


Cependant la dignité sénatoriale échappa 4 la maitrise du Saint-Sidge 
durant les premiéres années de l’exil d’Avignon et devint, pour un temps, une 
sorte de prime proposée par le peuple romain aux princes étrangers, comme 
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jadis le patriciat, pour obtenir leur protection. Elle fut ainsi offerte 4 Richard, 
pére (stc) du roi d’Angleterre, 4 Manfred, prince de Tarente, 4 Charles d’Anjou, 
frére de Saint Louis et futur roi de Naples. 


Are not alike chronology and genealogy strangely here at fault ? 
E. ARMSTRONG. 


Somerset Medieval Wills. Edited by the Rev. F. W. Weaver, M.A. 
F.8.A. (Somerset Record Society. Vol. XVI. 1901.) 


Tx1s volume contains abstracts or copies, taken from the transcripts 
preserved at Somerset House, of all the known wills of Somerset testators 
(about. three hundred in number) from 1383 to 1500. Most of the wills 
are, of course, written in Latin, and these are given only in translation, 
though the editor has been careful to quote the Latin words where they 
are of any special interest, or where the correctness of the rendering 
might be open to question. The notes contain much valuable information, 
and there are excellent indexes of matters, persons, and places. It 
may be worth while to point out that the value of these documents 
for local history is not altogether confined to matters connected with 
Somerset. For example, more than a column in the Index Locorum is 
occupied by the list of places and institutions in London which are men- 
tioned in the wills. Several of the clerical testators also leave money 
to churches or hospitals in other parts of England in which they had 
formerly held preferment. As in other districts during the same period, 
nearly all the wealthier testators make provision for the making and 
repair of bridges and the maintenance of roads. A somewhat noteworthy 
bequest is one of 501. to poor priests swam congruetatem minus bene 
scientibus, to enable them to study at Oxford. In another instance the 
sum of 41. is left to a certain priest ‘for his exhibition to school at 
Oxford.’ Among the objects bequeathed books seem to occupy a more 
than usually prominent place. In 1498 a canon of Wells left nine 
printed books, including a Bible, Livy, Pliny, Valerius Maximus, Augustine 
De Civitate Dei and De Trimtate, Lyra, and the Polychronicon, besides 
several manuscripts, among which was a copy of Martianus Capella. In 
the same year another priest, John Caldbeck, left to Queen’s Hall, Oxford, 
two printed books, viz. the epistles of St. Jerome and Radulphus De 
Vita Christi. Among the other books mentioned the most noteworthy 
are the Epistles, De Officiis, and De Amicitia of Cicero, and a book of 
the Gospels in English. It is remarkable that in 1423 a layman 
bequeathed a Bible and nine service books of various kinds. 

The earliest of the wills written in English is that of Thomas Broke 
in 1415 (previously printed by Dr. Furnivall in the Fifty Earliest 
English Wills), which is an excellent specimen of pure south-western 
dialect. In 1493 a bishop (Hugh Pavy, of St. David's) writes his will in 
English, a fact which is all the more remarkable because all the other 
clerical wills are in Latin. The English wills, with the exception of that 
of Thomas Broke, have few recognisable marks of local dialect, but the 
curiously archaic form bretherden (Old English brédorréden) for a 
brotherhood occurs as late as 1498. A mention of ‘ St. Sonday,’ in a 
will of 1488, gives occasion to the editor to quote a passage from a Sussex 
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document which makes it clear that this singular appellation is, as has 
often been suspected, a translation of Dominicus. 

From the point of view of lexicography it is interesting to note that 
the word gadrooned, which has not hitherto been found earlier than the 
eighteenth century, appears in 1459 as ‘ godrunded.’ Cardiscar on p. 
$28 is doubtless miswritten for cardistar, i.e. ‘ cardster,’ a female carder ; 
the word, as the editor remarks, is not in the New English Dictionary. 
What is meant by ‘a bed of chapelet’ I do not know, unless it be a 
mistake for chamelet (camlet). Another word which I cannot explain is 
texte, occurring in a Latin will as an English interpretation of osculatorium, 
which means a ‘pax.’ Legger (‘ ledger’), a large breviary, is found two 
or three times ; it is perhaps only by accident that all the known early 
instances of the word belong to Somerset. 

Mr. Weaver’s editorial work gives evidence of remarkable knowledge 
and skill, but I have noted a few points in which he appears to me 
to be mistaken. Studio vacantem (p. 185) certainly does not mean ‘ not 
tied by scholastic duties.’ I do not see why on p. 8 germanus should be 
translated ‘ relative,’ when the testator afterwards calls the same person 
(who bears his own surname) fratrem meum. It can hardly be correct 
to render salsariwm by ‘salt-cellar,’ as is done throughout the book; 
some of the wills have the English form sawcere. On p. 145 Mr. Weaver 
prints ‘ one covered cup gilt in the likeness of a custard (costardi), with 
leaves,’ appending to the word ‘custard’ the note, ‘Formerly a kind of 
open pie : cf. “ custard cups,” a local name in Shropshire for the willow- 
herb.’ It is not easy to see how a cup could resemble a ‘ custard’ in any 
known sense of the word; and costerd is another name for the vessel 
more commonly called a ‘ costrel.’ Canusia, which is probably a mistake 
for camisia, is in one place rendered ‘a coat of skin,’ with a reference 
to Canusinae pelles in Du Cange, and in another place ‘a woollen garment,’ 
with the footnote, ‘Canusium, an ancient town in Apulia, famous for its 
excellent wool, whence canusinatus, clothed in Canusian wool.’ Clop- 
maker, the designation of a testator’s trade (p. 163), is surely for ‘ cloth- 
maker,’ the letter p having been misread as p. Pireld (satin) cannot well 
be ‘ pelured, furred ;’ possibly it may be pearled. On p. 814 I suspect 
that ‘Thomas Theyn, clerk’ ought to be read as ‘ Thomas the in clerk ;’ 
the preceding line contains a bequest to ‘ the owte clerk,’ and the editor 
notes that ‘ Theyn’ is written p*yn. In the Index Locorwm the names 
are rightly given in their modern forms, but Shalfleet (Isle of Wight) 
appears as ‘ Schaldeflete,’ and Mold as ‘ Monte Alto (St. Asaph).’ 


Henry BRADLEY. 


La France et le Grand Schisme d’Occident. I-IV. Par Noir 
Vators. (Paris: Picard. 1901.) 


M. Vatois is to be cordially congratulated on the completion of his 
arduous task, the admirable execution of which was universally recognised 
on the appearance in 1896 of his first two volumes, ‘ crowned’ by the 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres and awarded the grand prix 
Gobert. The scope and merits of the work were so fully dealt with then 
in the pages of this Review that it is hardly necessary here to do more 
than state our opinion that the concluding volumes show, if possible, a 
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greater thoroughness of research and even more rigour and nicety of 
historical judgment. M. Valois’s mastery of his almost overwhelming 
and widely scattered materials is remarkable. He is a student of sources 
and his footnotes are elaborate in the extreme, but nothing could be 
more perfectly digested, more absolutely lucid in exposition than the 
narrative which they illustrate. In addition to the vast mass of printed 
documents it is based upon the author’s laborious researches in the 
archives of Italy, France,and England. The rich treasures of the Vatican 
have been systematically worked, and it is not altogether creditable to 
this country that it should have been left for a French scholar to detect 
in a Cottonian manuscript in the British Museum an important series of 
documents of the reign of Richard II incorrectly assigned to the time of 
Henry V. His methodical examination of all the relevant unpublished 
manuscripts in the French archives has resulted in one case in a startling 
revision of hitherto accepted belief. All previous historians have 
accepted the official statement that the vast majority of the votes of the 
clergy in the council of Paris of May 1398 were cast in favour of that 
subtraction of obedience from Benedict XIII which immediately followed. 
But an actual inspection of the written votes which, though all preserved, 
had never before been carefully examined reveals a minority of no less 
than two-fifths against immediate rupture with the pope and throws a 
most curious light upon the methods by which the government of 
Charles VI obtained what was given out to be the almost unanimous 
sanction of the French church to the policy they had determined to carry 
through. This is only one instance, though a very striking one, of the 
hundreds of points in which M. Valois’s researches enable him to correct 
and supplement his predecessors. He does injustice to Mr. Wylie, how- 
ever (iv. 60, n. 8), in asserting that he speaks of letters sent directly by 
Charles VI and Louis of Anjou to Henry IV urging his concurrence in 
the council of Pisa. As a matter of fact Mr. Wylie says, exactly as 
M. Valois does, that the archbishop of Milan forwarded to Henry copies 
of letters from Charles and others on the subject. 

In reviewing the first two volumes of his work we ventured to express 
an opinion that M. Valois rather underestimated Charles V’s responsibility 
for the original formation of the schism. But we find little or nothing 
to criticise in his analysis of the action of the French government in the 
later phases of the great ecclesiastical division. He evidently aims at 
scrupulous fairness and impartiality, which are, for instance, well illus- 
trated in his account of the much-discussed causes which led the emperor 
Sigismund to abandon his attempted mediation between France and 
England in 1416, and conclude the treaty of Canterbury with Henry V. 
We must leave Dr. Finke to deal with the author’s claim that he has been 
able mieux étudier et micux comprendre le réle des Frangais a Constance 
than the German scholar who has devoted himself to the elucidation of 
the history of the great council which closed the schism. But we have 
no hesitation in bestowing upon the great monograph to which M. Valois 
has devoted thirteen years of almost uninterrupted labour that epithet of 
magistral which he gives by anticipation to Finke’s still incomplete 
‘ History of the Council of Constance.’ JaMEs Tair. 
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Recherches sur les Anciennes Corporations Ouvriéres et Marchandes de la 
Ville de Rennes. Par A. Résmton. (Paris: Picard. 1902.) 


Tue archives of the department of Ille-et-Vilaine, of the parlement du 
Bretagne, and of the town of Rennes have offered ample material for an 
inquiry into the trade and labour corporations of Rennes, an inquiry 
which will have considerable interest for English students of the 
annals of the working classes, as likewise for students of the mercantile 
corporations of the old régime. For the middle ages the collection of 
archives contributes little, but a mass of the statute books of old trade 
corporations and of their accounts and registers remains to give evidence 
of the system in vogue before the Revolution. It is particularly unfor- 
tunate that the medieval records have vanished so completely, as the 
question whether Rennes or Rheims provided England with the largely 
imported tela de Reyns has never been set at rest. 

The constitution of Vannes, 1424, issued by John V of Brittany, 
marks a change in the social economy. It forbade the labourers to refuse 
work and fixed their wages. In 1491 Charles VIII, on his marriage 
with Anne of Brittany, confirmed the whole of the statutes granted to 
the trades of Rennes, and a policy not differing in any way from the 
medieval system was steadily pursued in the next century. Henry III's 
edict of 1581 marked a culminating point, for it required all artisans and 
merchants to be enrolled in sworn corporations. All the master workmen 
of all the towns of the realm where there were no unions of masters 
were ordered to go and swear before a judge, who was to group them in 
communities, but the numerous confirmations show that the act could 
not be enforced. The next considerable change was the introduction of 
letters patent of mastership, a means to fill the royal exchequer, counter- 
balanced by efforts on the part of the trade communities to make the 
mastership harder to get. During service as a compagnon and as an 
apprentice the hope of the mastership was doubtless enough to keep the 
journeymen quiet, and to prevent the union of this class against their 
masters. M. Rébillon has nothing to tell of those combinations which 
may legitimately be regarded as the origin of trades unions. In 1755 
a curious list was drawn up giving the names of the trades en jurande, 
and of the métiers libres, with the number of masters in each, and a 
brief description of their worldly condition. Of the twenty-four close 
trade corporations nine only were described as of comfortable fortune. 
Of the fifty-four open trades the sweet-makers alone are described as 
aisés, all the rest as poor or pinched. In all likelihood the importance 
of Rennes was already on the wane. The use of the communauté en 
jurande as a means of religious oppression comes out clearly at Rennes. 
In 1782 a bookseller to attain mastership had to furnish a baptismal 
certificate signed by a grand vicaire, a certificate of catholicity signed 
by the sénéchal, a certificate of good conduct signed by the procureur 
dw roi, as well as the usual trade evidences. But the list of che/fs- 
d’euvre required of a pastrycook who aspired to mastership in 1574 
makes the mouth water and may incline the protestant reader to think 
well of the good old times. Mary Bateson. 
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Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the Reign of Henry VIII 
preserved in the Public Record Office, the British Museum, and else- 
where in England. Arranged and catalogued by James GAIRDNER, 
C.B. LL.D., and R. H. Bropirz. Vol. XVIII. 1, 2. (London: 
H.M. Stationery Office. 1901, 1902.) 


Dr. GAIRDNER’S great calendar pursues the even tenor of its way and is 
steadily nearing its final term. Three volumes more will, we imagine, 
complete the work, as there will probably be no difficulty in including in 
the 1546 volume the twenty-seven days during which Henry reigned in 
1547. If Dr. Gairdner succeeds in finishing the reign he will be able to 
look back on some fifty years spent on this monumental task—truly a 
legitimate source of gratification. The present volume, which consists of 
two parts and covers the year 1548, maintains the high standard set by 
its immediate predecessors, but, like them, it contains no startling revela- 
tion of Henry VIII’s policy, and, with one exception, no new documents 
of any great interest. Relations with Scotland occupied most of the 
attention of the English government, and fill a corresponding proportion 
of the space in these volumes; but the correspondence to which they 
gave rise has almost all been already published, and so have Chapuys’s 
despatches to Charles V and the regent of the Netherlands. The Spanish 
calendar seems, however, to have stopped in 1544 with a hint that it is to 
be continued on a new plan; possibly it has struck Sir H. Maxwell-Lyte 
that it was false economy to provide the public with two versions of those 
documents, and the ‘new plan’ means that henceforth the Spanish 
despatches will be printed only in Dr. Gairdner’s Letters and Papers. 
We bope that is the case, for then it will be necessary io carry on the 
Letters and Papers through the reign of Edward VI. 

The bulk of the hitherto unprinted matter consists, as usual, of the 
grants from the patent rolls; further valuable information might, no 
doubt, have been extracted from the close rolls, but it is too lute now to 
do more than express regret that they were not considered as coming 
within Dr. Gairdner’s purview. We are glad that Dr. Gairdner seems 
inclined to amplify his summaries of such acts of parliament as are not 
on the parliament roll and are not printed in the statutes at large; a 
complete edition of such acts of parliament would be a real boon to 
students. In passing we may note the statute mentioned in this volume 
for extending parliamentary representation to Cheshire, the last, we 
believe, of the important extensions of the parliamentary system for which 
Henry VIII was responsible ; but these papers give no hint of the reasons 
why another century was suffered to elapse before parliamentary repre- 
sentation was granted the county palatine of Durham. But the most 
important document printed for the first time in this volume is the MS. 
128 at Corpus Christi, Cambridge, an infinitesimal portion of which was 
published in Strype’s Cranmer. Dr. Gairdner entitles his abstract 
Cranmer and the Heretics of Kent, but the nature of its contents would 
be better indicated if it were styled ‘Cranmer and the Plot of the 
Prebendaries,’ for it consists almost entirely of the examinations and 
depositions of the prebendaries and others who were concerned in that 
notorious attack on the archbishop. The abstract occupies seventy-eight 
closely printed pages, and by its help we are enabled for the first time to 
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form a fairly accurate notion of what the plot was and who were the chief 
instigators. Gardiner’s alleged complicity seems fairly well established, 
but the infamous Dr. London was more deeply concerned in it. Another 
accomplice, whose part has hitherto been overlooked, was Sir John 
Baker, M.P. for Kent and chancellor of the exchequer, who hoped 
by the aid of the reactionary party to oust Audley from the lord 
chancellorship and step into his shoes. It is curious that, in spite 
of Baker’s reactionary attitude, the Council should in 1547 have vainly 
endeavoured to force him on the electors of Kent, and then have procured - 
his election as speaker in Edward YI’s first parliament. 

Dr. Gairdner’s prefaces are devoted almost exclusively to a survey of 
Henry VIII's Scottish policy during 1548, which Dr. Gairdner perhaps 
naturally regards with dislike. We think, however, that his antipathy 
carries him too far when he writes (pt. ii. p. xxii)— 

Beton and his friends seem to have taken a perfectly sober view of the 
case. They constituted the majority of the Scots nobility, but had hitherto 
been excluded from council, and the treaties had been passed without them. 
They bore no ill-will to England, and if they found what was done really valid 
they were prepared to accept it. 


Sadler’s opinion that Beton ‘did dissemble to win time, to see if the 
aid would arrive which they looked for from France,’ and that he ‘ minded 
nothing but the rupture’ of the treaties, seems to us much nearer the 
truth. Whether they were valid or not, Beton and the French party 
were determined to repudiate treaties which went far to unite Scotland 
with her ancient and schismatic enemy. The aid from France did come, 
the treaties were repudiated, and Beton persuaded the Scots government 
to renew its alliance with France and to entertain French marriage pro- 
posals. With that determination began the tragedy of Mary, queen of 
Scots. -A. F. Potuarp. 


Calendar of State Papers, Ireland, 1633-1647. Edited by R. P. Manarry, 
B.A. (London: H.M. Stationery Office. 1901.) 


So far as editing is concerned the present volume is a decided improve- 
ment on its predecessor. Not only are there fewer clerical blunders, such 
as are almost inevitable in a work of this sort, to complain of, but also, so 
far as we are able to judge, the documents themselves have been better 
digested and subjected to more careful revision than we were led to suppose 
had been the case in the previous volume. Still there are one or two 
points where improvement seems possible, and to which Mr. Mahaffy, if 
there is, as we hope and suppose, more work to be done by him in the 
Record Office, may like to have his attention called. In the first place the 
practice of entéring individuals under their titles without any reference to 
their family names—as, e.g., Armagh, archbishop of ; Athenry, lord ; 
Cork, Richard, earl of; Denbigh, Basil, earl of, &c.—is one which in 
the interest alike of hard-pressed student and occasional inquirer ought 
to be avoided. Who the‘ Sir Morgan Conaught’ mentioned on p. 534 
was we do not know, but the ‘ Baron Quirshe of Glenimulloon,’ on p. 18, 
and the ‘ Dermund O’Malune, baron of Gleanmalune and Queechy,’ p. 60, 
being evidently the same person, seems capable of explanation. Appa- 
rently—though Mr. Mahaffy somewhat perplexes matters by printing 
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‘O’Mahune’ in the index, p. 824—the person intended was Sir Dermot 
O’Malowne, Mullowne, or Malone (O’Maoileoin), created baron of Glen 
O’Malone, in county Clare, on 23 Sept. 1622. (R. and P. Cal. v. 892, 
and cf. Strafford’s Letters, i. 288, where he is called ‘lord of Glean 
Molune and Cuerchy’). The latter title, ‘Cuerchy,’ or, as Mr. Mahaffy has 
it, ‘Quirshe ’ and ‘ Queechy,’ is rather puszling. Are they merely, along 
with ‘ Cuinche,’ ‘ Quinchey,’ ‘Quinhy,’ ‘Quinhe’ (cf. Dwyer, Diocese of 
Killaloe, p. 488) variants of the modern Quin? We might naturally have 
expected and should certainly have been thankful for an editorial note on 
the subject. Why does Mr. Mahaffy offer ‘ Kilmore’ or ‘ Valentia’ as a 
modern alternative of ‘ Killmarr ’ River (pp. 54, 68, 112, &c.)? ‘Kilmore’ 
is certainly wrong, and ‘river of Valentia’ does not, we believe, exist. 
The modern equivalent is Kenmare River. If Mr. Mahaffy will look at 
any of the older maps of Ireland—those, ¢.g., prefixed to the volume of 
printed State Papers of Henry VIII’s reign—he will find the name written 
fl. Mayre. Subsequently this became ‘Kilmare,’ and is so printed in 
Moll’s map as late as 1714. In Beaufort’s map, 1792, the name has 
become ‘Kenmare,’ the change being Mayre—Kilmare—Kenmare. 
‘ Slutneales’ Mr. Mahaffy will find, on referring to Reeve’s Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities of County Down, explained as Slaighte O’Neill’s country, 
corresponding to the greater part of the barony of Upper Castlereagh, in 
county Down. For ‘Evough,’ p. 181, Mr. Mahaffy offers an alternative 
reading, ‘Iverk.’ We would suggest ‘ Idough,’ roughly corresponding to 
the barony of Fassadinin. It is easy to see how the mistake ‘ Croaghs,’ 
explained in the index as ‘ cries,’ has arisen, but there is something unin- 
telligibly mysterious in the following extract from p. 129: ‘ Has left 
Crusca and five books more with three lions in a box at Tallis’ house, to 
go to England.’ Dublin, we know, has an excellent reputation for breed- 
ing lions, but we never heard they were fed on books. The name of the 
mayor of Waterford given in the text, p. 399, as Luke ‘ Whitwhite’ 
and in the index as Luke ‘ Whitmore’ requires revision. Mr. Mahaffy's 
notes of interrogation are sometimes difficult to understand. Why, 
for example, does he on p. 891 query Daniel O’Neale? The facts 
mentioned in the document are quite correct. ‘Eddenduffy Cariel,’ p. 417, 
which Mr. Mahaffy queries, is no doubt another form of Edendufcarrick 
(Shane’s Castle). 

Of the documents here calendared few possess any very great value 
for the historian. Mr. Mahaffy, though perhaps inclined to over- 
estimate the value of his material, has executed his task of preface-writing 
in a wholly satisfactory fashion. His remarks (p. xxxii) on the burning 
question of Strafford’s administration are most happily to the point, and 
the explanation he offers of the much-censured ‘slackness’ of the lords 
justices, Parsons and Borlase, in preparing to meet the rebellion does 
away with a good many spiteful conjectures on that subject. No doubt, 
as Mr. Mahaffy suggests (p. xl), the act of adventurers had considerable 
influence on the attitude of the gentry of the pale; but in estimating the 
causes that led them to throw in their lot with the northern rebels we 
must not forget that their grievances, civil even more than religious, were 
of long standing, and that when they reluctantly took up arms they did so 
honestly on behalf of the crown. Had Ormonde been a man of real in- 
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sight and ability, things might have turned out otherwise than they did. 
But he failed to grasp the situation and frittered away his strength 
in trying to reconcile his position as a protestant and representative 
of the English interest in Ireland with his duty as an Irishman. 
As for poor Clanricarde, whom for some reason or other Mr. 
Mahaffy styles the ‘ great earl’ (p. xlviii), he was little better than a 
nonentity and no more entitled to be called ‘ great’ than Preston or any 
other of the confederate leaders. The fact is that between Strafford’s 
disappearance and the arrival of Cromwell Ireland could boast the 
presence of no really great man. Perhaps of all those who felt the weight 
of Strafford’s hand the London planters had the least reason to complain. 
Whether it was politic to confiscate their estates is open to discussion, 
but it is certain that their notorious neglect to fulfil the conditions of 
plantation was a source of danger to the whole undertaking and as such 
merited the severest punishment. Mr. Mahaffy offers what excuse he can 
for them and is very severe on Strafford for ruining ‘ the bold constructive 
work of Lord Chichester ;’ but his views on the subject are evidently hazy, 
and it may be added, in reference to the document printed on p. 202 and 
Mr. Mahaffy’s remarks based thereon (p. xxii), that the London companies 
never possessed any interest in the counties of Down and Antrim, and 
moreover in this connexion that it is incorrect to speak of ‘ Scotch low- 
landers ’ in these two counties (p. xviii). On the other hand it is pleasant 
to note that Mr. Mahaffy can write of the rising of 1641 with the restraint 
and judicial equanimity proper to an historian and editor of state papers. 
It is true, as he points out, that the references here to the matter are 
scanty, and there is a letter from Sir John Temple, couched in his usual 
strain, but it is none the less true that ‘ such notices as there are confirm 
the view that the rising was regulated by the military practice of the 
time.’ For the general course of the war the historian, as we have 
hinted, must go elsewhere, and we can only sigh when we think of the 
vast wealth of material contained in the Carte papers, which for want 
of a published calendar is practically inaccessible to the ordinary student. 
The following passage, however, from a letter of Owen Roe O’Neill to 
Ormonde, pp. 669-70, reflecting on the character of Sir Theophilus Jones, 
the brother of Michael, which we have not seen before, deserves to be 
quoted : ‘Colonel Jones I shall not release, because he has been cruel 
in killing women and children, breaking of quarters, and other tyrannical 
acts in time of cessation and otherwise. He deserves another fate than 


liberty.’ R. Duntor. 


Cromwell's Army. A History of the English Soldier during the Civil Wars, 
the Commonwealth, and the Protectorate; being the Ford Lectures 
delivered in the University of Oxford in 1900-1. By C. H. Fixru, M.A. 
(London: Methuen. 1902.) 


Tuts very useful book is another of those monographs on the history of 
the Civil Wars which Mr. Firth has made peculiarly his own, with a 
minute knowledge of details such as hardly any other student of that age 
could supply. It is not a history of events or a biography of persons, but 
an exhaustive analysis of an organisation. Mr. Firth’s knowledge of 
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Cromwell’s army is at least equal to Mr. Brodrick’s knowledge of the 
British army; one almost imagines that Wellington hardly knew his 
Peninsular army more intimately. Such a study enables us to understand 
and judge the various elements in the great struggle of the seventeenth 
century from a new point of view and with a far closer focus of sight. 

‘The history of the Civil War,’ says Mr. Firth, ‘is the history of the 
evolution of an efficient army out of a chaos.’ And his first chapter is 
devoted to giving a picture of the ‘military impotence ’ of England in the 
first half of the seventeenth century. A worse scene of corruption, con- 
fusion, and unfitness was hardly painted by the creator of Sir John Fal- 
staff and his ragged company. The second chapter shows us the efforts 
of both sides ‘ to improvise an army out of masses of untrained men ’— 
the usual opening to civil wars, and indeed to some other wars. In the 
third chapter we reach the New Model, the first organised regular army, 
which became the nucleus of all the forces of the parliament, and finally 
absorbed them all. From 1651 to 1660 the ranks were filled by voluntary 
enlistment. The entire organisation of the New Model army is worked 
out in all its details. The next three chapters are devoted to the divisions, 
equipment, drill, and proportions of infantry, of cavalry, and of artillery ; 
and the rapid development of the art of war from continental and mainly 
Swedish types is traced step by step. 

The next chapter is occupied with the system of sieges, in which 
branch of the art of war the British engineers began with ignorance as 
natural as it was profound. But the rapid improvement in organisation 
and in artillery gradually raised them up more nearly to the continental 
standard. The chapter on the pay of the army is particularly interesting, 
‘for little attention is paid to it in ordinary histories, and its somewhat 
startling liberality throws no small light on the whole situation. The 
colonel of foot until 1660 received the equivalent of 1,200/. a year; the 
colonel of horse, the equivalent (it might be) of 2,000). But the pay 
was not always paid, and for the private soldiers of the infantry was 
very often in arrear. The commissariat, the clothing, equipment, and 
mounting of the army occupy two chapters, no less precise and complete. 
It is sad to read that the remount problem is centuries old, and to learn 
that a certain commissary-general had bought remount horses ‘many 
which were poor, lame, and foundered, some not worth six pounds, some 
not worth five pounds.’ 

The chapter (xi.) on provision for the sick and wounded and for old 
soldiers is particularly interesting and instructive, for it is a subject on 
which historians have forborne to touch. We now know how impor- 
tant a branch of military organisation this has proved to be; and it is 
singularly suggestive to be able to trace the first germs of organised efforts 
to deal with wounded and sick soldiers and to provide a living or homes for 
discharged veterans. Having exhausted the material conditions of the 
armies of the Civil War, Mr. Firth turns in three closing chapters to the 
moral elements which inspired and controlled them. The first is on 
discipline, and gives us a stirring picture of the energy which Cromwell and 
his best officers threw into their task—an energy which converted a rabble 
of banditti into the most self-restrained soldiery our country has ever seen. 
Of religion in the army and of politics in the army, which fill the two 
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concluding chapters, our historians have treated with more or less fulness. 
But the accumulation of specific instances and the speeches, testimonies, 
and passages which Mr. Firth quotes give us a vivid insight into the 
inner psychology of the Ironside campaigns. 

The volume (which runs to 444 pages) closes with an appendix of con- 
temporary documents on drill, the use of the pike, of the firelock and 
musket, the duty of officers in a cavalry charge, the kinds of guns, 
quartering of soldiers, the articles of war, and regimental courts-martial. 
The entire book is redolent of Mr. Firth’s curious and familiar knowledge 
of the machinery and personnel of the Cromwellian army ; and, needless 
to say, it is executed with all Mr. Firth’s thoroughness of scholarship. 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 


A Supplement to Burnet’s ‘ History of my own Time.’ Edited by H. C. 
Foxcrort. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1902.) 


Miss Foxcrorr has undertaken a difficult and laborious task in the 
preparation of this volume, and the limits prescribed to her by the dele- 
gates of the press did not render her work more pleasant or more easily 
accomplished. Students of the seventeenth century have long been aware 
of the existence of unpublished material in the British Museum and the 
Bodleian Library, connected with the life and writings of Bishop Burnet. 
These manuscripts fall into three main classes. There are fragments of 
the original memoirs, which formed the basis of the History of my own 
Time ; there is an autobiography from 1648 to 1710, and there are 
meditations and private letters to Admiral Herbert. The editor’s- 
greatest difficulty has been in dealing with the first of these sources of 
information, on the nature and circumstances of which her introduction 
throws a considerable amount of fresh light. Only in certain places does 
this memoir materially differ from the published history, and Miss Foxcroft 
has printed such passages in full. Minor discrepancies are indicated in 
notes, and merely literary variations are, by the desire of the delegates, 
entirely ignored. It is impossible to pronounce any definite opinion on 
the real value of the present work, for no one can tell when some 
apparently trifling alteration may not be found to possess great import- 
ance for some special purpose ; but if such opportunities are missed it 
will be through no fault of the editor, whose work, in this somewhat 
tedious portion of her task, is invariably exact and scholarly. Even the 
variations which she has given us verbatim and in large type rather 
constitute additional material for the student than add, of themselves, 
anything of first-rate interest to our knowledge of the times. The most 
important of them occurs in one of the autobiographical passages which 
were deleted when the memoirs were transformed into a more strictly 
historical work. It is an indication of the force of loyal sentiment which 
accompanied the Restoration that, twenty years after that event, Burnet 
could express his belief in the doctrine of non-resistance. It is true that 
(as Miss Foxcroft points out in a note) this belief was based not on the 
theory of divine right but upon a political opportunism. ‘If such a 
number of people as find themselves in a capacity to resist the govern- 
ment may lawfully do it, then all governments are left to an eternal 
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danger, since it is not possible to govern so but very many will be dis- 
satisfied ; and these will think the ends of government are broken by 
every ill administration.’ These words refer to the events of the year 
1662, but they were not written before 1683, and Miss Foxcroft assures 
us that ‘as late as 1686 Burnet expressed the strongest adhesion to the 
doctrine of non-resistance.’ Apart from the personal interest involved, 
the fact is significant of the state of English opinion, for Burnet was as 
likely as most men to have changed his views between 1660 and 1680. 
Beyond the region of purely English history the new material is of 
higher value. There are many references to Scots affairs which explain 
difficulties, and the insight given by Burnet into the conduct of Scottish 
policy under William III is the subject of a fresh and suggestive 
editorial note. There is much in the book for the student of Scottish 
history. 

While it is difficult to estimate the value of the book as a contribu- 
tion to English history there can be no hesitation about its effect upon 
the reputation of Bishop Burnet. The personal details given in the 
memoirs and excluded from the history, the autobiography itself, and 
the private meditations go far to modify the most severe view of his 
character, if they also necessitate a modification of the more eulogistic 
accounts of his life. Burnet was certainly no hero; it is difficult to find 
in him any attribute of a great man. But he was neither a time-server 
nor a hypocrite. His conscience belonged to a type which the historian 
and the psychologist cannot refuse to recognise. The personal equation 
was never eliminated, and it unconsciously affected the result of his 
speculations. He knew he was inconsistent, but he could justify his 
inconsistency. His character is fully revealed in these pages. He 
possessed the garrulity of a vain man, and his vanity placed him in 
awkward and undignified positions, from which he did not always 
extricate himself with credit. But he possessed a real sense of duty and 
a real religious feeling, and he tried, much more than is generally 
believed, to do justice to his opponents. The pictures of his domestic 
life are very pleasant, and they indicate graces of character which the 
stress of politics failed to reveal. No writer who tells of events quorum 
magna pars fui has been subjected to so severe a test as is here applied 
to Bishop Burnet. Every secret thought and motive have been brought 
into judgment, and out of his own mouth is he acquitted or condemned. 
On the whole he comes well out of the ordeal. If we do not rate his 
intellectual powers higher we are at all events enabled to respect and 
like him more. From Miss Foxcroft he has received justice, tempered 
with a sympathetic appreciation of his difficulties. She holds no brief 
for him, but she treats him with remarkable fairness and impartiality. 
Her whole work as editor has been accomplished not only with patient 
care and accuracy, but with an insight and a sense of proportion which 
combine with her intimate knowledge of the period to make the edition 
worthy of its purpose. Rosert §. Rarr. 
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Der grosse Kurfiirst Friedrich Wilhelm von Brandenburg. Von Martin 
Paiuippson. II. 1660-1679. (Berlin: Cronach. 1902.) 


THE second volume of Professor M. Philippson’s ‘Life of the Great 
Elector’ reaches the very heart of the subject. To say, however, that 
the distinguished author treats it with perfect satisfaction to himself 
would be to ignore a sensitiveness on behalf of a great reputation which 
is quite compatible with a desire to tell the whole truth. We may leave 
out of account the superscriptions of the two books into which the 
present volume is divided, since it must in candour be confessed that no 
period of Frederick William’s political activity admits very readily of 
being summarised in such monumental phraseology. ‘ Brandenburg 
as defender of’ Germanism, or of whatever may be the correct trans- 
lation of dewtsches Wesen, has to include the so-called treaty of Berlin 
of December 1667, by which in return for a promise, at the most of 
temporary value, as to his attitude towards the Polish succession, 
Lewis XIV secured the neutrality of Brandenburg in the War of 
Devolution, whose significance, as his confidential communication to 
Waldeck a few months earlier shows, Frederick William had been so 
prompt to perceive. ‘The heroic time’ (die Heldenzeit) has to extend 
back from the splendid march from Main to Havel, the brilliant though 
incomplete victory of Fehrbellin, the conquest of Pomerania, and the 
equally memorable expulsion of the Swedish invaders from East Prussia 
in midwinter (January and February 1679) to the inglorious proceedings 
of 1672 and 1674, the humiliating compacts of St. Germains and 
Vossem, and the retreat on the Rhine after the lost battle of Tiirkheim. 
But in his narrative of the successive events and transactions which 
make up the changeful history of this the most important part of the 
great elector’s career Professor Philippson’s determination to do honour 
to the force of facts makes him a trustworthy guide. Here and there, 
to be sure, he seems rather inclined to over-estimate the political 
importance of the central figure of his story. The elector of Branden- 
burg’s court at Cleves in 1657 and 1658 is described as the centre of 
European politics, and in his, to say the least very intermittent, efforts 
to bring about a combination against the predominance of France he is 
represented as a kind of earlier William of Orange. But none of his 
shiftings and tackings are suppressed, if some are in a fashion ex- 
tenuated, by his biographer ; and while he insists upon the service which 
Frederick William’s action in 1672—however incomplete in itself— 
rendered to the United Provinces he unhesitatingly condemns the cardinal 
error of the great elector’s policy in refusing, when he had earned that title 
by his military successes in 1678, to furnish effective assistance to the 
United Provinces in return for their subsidies. The Dutch, says his 
biographer, would not so utterly have sacrificed his interests at Nimeguen 
had he not thus relieved them of the slightest obligation towards him. 
His calculation on the goodwill of France proved as futile as it was base- 
less. Lewis XIV refused to lift a finger in favour of the cession of 
Pomerania by the ally to whom he held himself bound in honour, and 
whose losses had in truth been incurred on his account. With regard to 
the earlier years treated of in this volume, the author’s explanation of 
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Frederick William’s almost unparalleled changeableness may be allowed 
as the correct one. The greatness of his designs outran the measure 
of his pecuniary and hence of his military resources. Indeed, early in 
1674 he unequivocally stated to his privy councillors that without subsidies 
he would be ruined ; and this, it is quite obvious, was a chief reason for 
his inclining again at this time to a Dutch alliance. But when, at the 
head of the army which he had preserved through two campaigns, he had 
at last vindicated his claim to count for something in the counsels of 
Europe, the time had surely come for him to give the lie to the con- 
temptuous judgment of Lisola: ‘From the elector of Brandenburg I 
neither expect anything good nor fear anything evil, since I know that 
his mind is set upon nothing except fishing in troubled waters.’ 

The relations of Frederick William to the house of Habsburg and its 
counsellors would require a closer examination than can be attempted on 
the present occasion. In the opinion of Professor Philippson (who 
renders full justice to the sincerity of Lisola’s negotiations in 16638 for an 
intimate alliance, soon deprived of its primary purpose by the Turkish 
peace of the following year) the animus prevailing at Vienna against the 
young protestant power vitiated these relations from first to last; it may 
be well to add that they were throughout uncomfortably pervaded by the 
Jaigerndorf claim. Itis quite true that, speaking comparatively, Frederick 
William entertained sentiments of loyalty towards the imperial house, 
partly accounted for by a remembrance of the relations between it and 
his own in his father’s time ; and there is an undeniable contrast between 
his policy in this respect and that, say, of Ferdinand Maria of Bavaria. 
At the same time it should not be forgotten that, as has been conclusively 
shown by M. Doeberl in his recent valuable work on Bavarian and Aus- 
trian relations, more especially during the rule of the elector just men- 
tioned, the policy of Bavaria, which is so easily treated as treacherous 
and ‘ weak,’ was, at least primarily, due to motives of self-preservation 
rather than of self-aggrandisement. Professor Philippson treats the secret 
partition treaty between Leopold I and Lewis XIV of January 1668 as 
partly intended to secure the alliance of France against the ‘heretical 
‘Triple Alliance ;’ and he connects this compact directly with the agree- 
ment between the same powers in November 1671, that seemed to 
complete the isolation of the United Provinces in face of the terrible 
danger which, as was already well known, threatened them from France. 
The resolution of Frederick William to enter into the negotiations for a 
separate peace with France, which ended with the compacts of 1678—the 
nadir of his appearances in European politics—is partly at least explained 
by the expressions of dislike called forth at Vienna in the previous year for 
his forwardaction ; but it cannot be denied that the emperor proved staunch, 
after the elector had given way. Finally, the unlucky ending of the Alsatian 
campaign of 1674 is here held to be explicable by something more than 
the incompetence of the imperial commander-in-chief, Bournonville, or his 
personal jealousy against the Brandenburg elector and his troops—in other 
words, by instructions from Vienna; but the evidence on this head seems 
hardly clear or convincing. 

The chapters in this volume which deal with Polish affairs are of 
great interest and supply a very important clue to much of Frederick 
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William’s action. Though his foreign policy and its consequences form 
the main subject of the present section of Professor Philippson’s valuable 
work, he has found room for an interesting chapter on the elector’s dealings 
with the civic liberties of Magdeburg—which, effectively repressed by him, 
were analogous to those which he allowed to be taken away in the case 
of Erfurt, but which he prevented the Swedes from crushing in the case 
of Bremen—and for two others dealing with his conflicts with the estates of 
Prussia and of Brandenburg respectively. In both instances this strong- 
willed prince, who, as is shown by his proceedings against the Kalcksteins, 
Roths, and Strauch, shrank from nothing in the pursuance of his mo- 
narchical ends, completely asserted himself as master. The struggle in 
Prussia was complicated by religious intolerance on the part of his 
adversaries ; but the real contention in both duchy and mark was that of 
an absolutism prepared to hold sway for the advantage of the state 
against interests accustomed to subordinate it to theirown. At the right 
moment his military prowess taught the East Prussians to fear his 
strength more than their western neighbours loved the weakness of their 
Polish suzerain; and in Brandenburg he, in the crucial matter of the 
excise, skilfully pitted the interests of the towns against those of the open 
country. 

As is usual with the author, his narrative of the complicated trans- 
actions with which this volume has to deal is arranged with remarkable 
lucidity, and the style of his narrative is fluent and agreeable. It is not, 
however, easy to reconcile oneself to Kénig Sonne as the equivalent of 
le Roi Soleil. King Charles II, by the way, was not a widower in 1666 ; 
and the name of his ambassador at the Hague is misprinted as 
‘ Drowning.’ A. W. Warp. 


L’ Alliance Franco-Hollandaise contre l’ Angleterre, 1735-1788. Par 
P. Coquetue. (Paris: Plon, 1902.) 


Tue title of this book is not happily chosen. Far from covering half a 
century, the Franco-Dutch alliance was not brought about till 1785 and 
was practically superseded three years afterwards. The author speaks of 
it as the fruit of fifty years of effort on the part of French diplomacy, but 
it owed its origin to the American war of independence. The insurgent 
provinces included colonies of which England had robbed Holland, and 
the Dutch regarded the struggle with something of the same feeling that 
they have lately shown in the case of South Africa. They were eager, at 
all events, to assist the insurgents by driving a brisk trade with them. 
Relations became more and more strained between Great Britain and the 
United Provinces, until at the end of 1780 there was open rupture, 
followed a few months afterwards by the hard-fought naval action off the 
Dogger Bank. 

Of the two political parties in Holland, the Stadtholder’s party had 
always looked to England for support, while the Republican party looked 
to France. The bitterness against England which was roused by the 
war and by the terms of peace in 1783 weakened the Stadtholder’s position, 
while his feeble character and his mismanagement of affairs made him 
still more unpopular. The republicans saw their opportunity, and hoped 
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with the help of France to finish with him. So came about the alliance, 
which was hailed as a triumph of French diplomacy, but was rather the 
outcome of the temporary ascendency of a narrowminded and shortsighted 
party. The alliance proved a disappointment to both sides. The republicans, 
or self-styled ‘ patriots,’ proceeded to deprive the Stadtholder of the com- 
mand of the troops, to raise fresh forces of their own, and to import a 
French general to organise them. But divisions soon appeared in the 
republican ranks. The Stadtholder’s party began to gain ground, largely 
owing to the energy and adroitness of the British minister Harris, after- 
wards Lord Malmesbury. In June 1787 the Princess of Orange, who 
had more spirit than her husband, was arrested by the republican 
authorities while on her way to the Hague to rally her rartisans. Her 
brother, Frederick William II of Prussia, demanded reparation, and he 
had England at his back. France, drifting fast towards her revolution, 
was in no state for war. As Harris put it, ‘her ultimate end was not to 
fight for the possession of Holland, but to fight in concert with Holland 
against England.’ She proved a broken reed to the republicans. Twenty 
thousand Prussians entered Holland, the Stadtholder was reinstated, and 
the United Provinces joined England and Prussia in a defensive alliance. 

The rise and fall of the Franco-Dutch alliance is the principal subject 
of M. Coquelle’s volume, but it has more the character of an introduction 
to a calendar of state papers than of a history strictly so called. It is 
based on the correspondence of the French Foreign Office, and, following 
the course of that correspondence, it passes from one matter to another. 
There is an interesting chapter on the secret cabinet of Louis XV in its 
relations with Holland and England. The king was not content with 
carrying on a clandestine correspondence with his representative at the 
Hague behind the back of his minister of foreign affairs: he carried 
distrust of the minister so far as to call upon the envoy to transmit 
copies of all instructions that came to him from the foreign office. 
During the Seven Years’ War the French minister at the Hague was 
charged with the organisation of espionage in England, and many curious 
details are given of it. Money was spent freely, and spies were secured 
who moved in good circles, but the results were small. When Gross, the 
Russian minister at the Hague, was transferred to the embassy in London, 
it was settled that he should draw 100,000 livres a year as secret service 
money from France; but the arrangement was upset by the death of the 
Empress Elizabeth. One French agent formed a plan to break the Bank 
of England by presenting forged notes manufactured in France. Another 
undertook to buy a member of the House of Commons named Selvins 
(George Selwyn ?) who, from his intimacy with leading politicians, could 
obtain the earliest news of cabinet decisions. 

There are some trivialities, and a few inaccuracies, such as ‘ Lord 
Heith’ for Sir Robert Keith (p. 124), but there is a great deal that is new 
and interesting in this book, and it deserves the praise which M. Henri 
Welschinger gives to it in the preface. E. M. Luoyp. 
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Die Bayreuther Schwester Friedrichs des Grossen. Ein biographischer 
Versuch von Ricnarp Fester. (Berlin: Paetel. 1902.) 


Ey attendant the publication by Professor Berner, in the collection of 
Hohenzollern materials, of the entire extant correspondence of the 
Margravine Wilhelmina of Baireuth, the favourite sister and in a very 
real sense the alter ego of Frederick the Great, Professor Fester's 
small, but careful and sympathetic, volume concerning her will be 
welcome to many readers. It does not pretend to furnish a complete 
answer to the various questions that have suggested themselves as to the 
date and circumstances of the composition of Wilhelmina’s celebrated 
Memoirs ; indeed, Professor Fester has been led, by Mrs. Burrell’s recent 
edition of the Margravine’s Italian diary and of a previously unpublished 
series of her correspondence with her brother, to modify his conclusion 
that the Memoirs, as a whole, had passed through the hands of her former 
physician, Superville. In the meantime, the more general results at 
which he has arrived on the subject of this curious document of love and 
hate will command the assent of the judicious, and it is only to be 
regretted that in the observations introductory to this attractive 
biographical essay the author should have thought it necessary to fall 
foul of insulare Bornirtheit in the person of Macaulay. Professor Fester 
might have remembered, first, what were the materials with which, when 
writing on Frederick and his times, the English historian had to work; 
and, secondly, that a few pages further on in his own book would be 
found a tribute to the justice rendered to the memory of Wilhelmina as 
well as to that of her great brother by another ‘ insular’ author of repute. 

Professor Fester, there can be little doubt, is right in maintaining that 
Wilhelmina is not to be taxed with the circulation of her Memoirs; that 
their text grew more malicious in later editions ; and that it becomes 
full of self-contradictions so soon as there appears on the scene the woman 
who, by alienating from the Margravine her stolid husband’s affections, 
long threatened to ruin her life. When it is remembered that the 
Memoirs stop short at the year 1742, they must be allowed to reflect very 
fairly the result of Wilhelmina’s experiences upon her sensitive character 
and a sceptical intellect, without either inducing us to set down the 
Memoirs as so much literary self-diversion modelled on Mademoiselle de 
Montpensier, or entitling us to assume with Droysen that these were 
either her last private words or her last secret thoughts about the brother 
of her soul. It was some time after 1742 before brother and sister again 
found the way to one another’s hearts ; nor had this return of cordiality 
been accelerated by Frederick’s cynical negotiation of the marriage of his 
niece Frederica to Charles Eugene of Wiirtemberg. But during the last 
years of her life—she died in October 1758—Wilhelmina’s affection for her 
great brother showed itself worthy of being called by him an amitié d toute 
éprewve ; in the midst of much personal suffering she continued to identify 
herself with his interests, and we may trust that he was forgiven the false- 
hood of writing to her after Zorndorf, when she lay on what was really her 
last sick-bed, ‘ We have had no very serious losses.’ 

This biographical essay supplies many interesting details concerning 
the personal experiences of the Margravine as a daughter, a wife, and a 
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mother—experiences full of bitterness, and at times of an anguish to which 
a weaker nature must have succumbed. She found some consolation in 
her intellectual interests, as became a grandniece of Sophia Charlotte and 
a great grand-daughter of the Electress Sophia. But though she had 
some share in the foundation of the university of Erlangen, the atmo- 
sphere in which it was her lot to live, what with Lutheranism and 
with Pietism, cannot be said to have been very favourable to the 
recreations of the mind; and her ‘ Italian journey’ came late in her life. 
A. W. Warp. 


Arnold’s Expedition to Quebec. By Joun Copman. (New York: 
Macmillian. 1902.) 


A PREFATORY note to this book states that the author died in 1897, at 
the age of thirty-four, leaving his work completed but unrevised. It is 
clear that by Mr. Codman’s untimely death American history lost a 
recruit of no little promise. In descriptive power and in insight into the 
historical sequence of cause and effect the book is not conspicuously 
brilliant or powerful, but it is adequate. In method, in the power of dis- 
covering and weighing evidence, and in sense of proportion it shows every- 
where natural intelligence and sound historical training. The attempt 
made by the revolted colonies in the winter of 1775 to capture Canada 
with a force led by Arnold and Montgomery is now only remembered as 
one of the minor episodes in the war. Yet, as Mr. Codman shows, it went 
near to inflicting, at the very outset of the war, a blow on Great Britain 
a3 fatal as Saratoga or Yorktown to her immediate prestige and of far more 
abiding effect. The American invasion of Canada was made with an 
inadequate, ill-organised force, and at a time of year which not a little in- 
creased the dangers and difficulties of the attempt. Yet, as Mr. Codman 
shows, it went perilously near to success, and was only frustrated by the 
exceptional energy and good judgment of the British commander. If 
Canada was won for British rule by the daring of Wolfe, it was as 
certainly preserved by the good soldiership of Sir Dudley Carleton. 

One defect in Mr. Codman’s book would, in all likelihood, have been 
removed if it could have secured the author’s final revision. A list of 
authorities is given at the beginning, which shows that Mr. Codman has 
made full and careful research among original authorities, especially among 
diaries. Mr. Codman, liowever, does not bring his witnesses into court 
and establish each successive fact by specific testimony. This omission is 
somewhat too common among American writers. The reader is entitled 
to know not only that the writer has read his authorities, but also how 
he uses them. It is to be regretted that those who were responsible 
for the production of Mr. Codman’s posthumous work did not see to this. 

As I have said Mr. Codinan’s narrative can hardly be called brilliant. 
But it is clear, definite, and well proportioned. He is not at all of that 
school who hold that a manifestation of personal symputhy is out of place 
in an historian. He makes no secret of his American sympathies. But 
they do not lead him into any perversion or suppression of facts. While 
he dwells with satisfaction on the heroism of his countrymen he does 
ample justice to the organising capacity and good soldiership of Carleton. 
It is a good instance of Mr. Codman’s honesty that with all his New 
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England patriotism he makes no attempt to gloss over the conduct of 
certain Connecticut troops in Arnold’s force, who, with the consent if not 
the approval of their officers, shrank from the hardships of the march and 
returned home. The incident is illustrative. When the American forces 
once came under fire there was rarely any lack of courage ; there was too 
often a disinclination to face the strain of prolonged service. Another 
instance of the author’s fairness may be noticed. In describing the 
project for an assault he says (p. 199)— 


It was also suggested by some one, though we hope not by an American, 
that after having acquired possession of the lower town, and having forced the 
women and children, priests and citizens to mingle with the American soldiers, 
they should advance upon the upper town in the expectation that the garrison 
would not slaughter the crowd indiscriminately. 


In spite of Mr. Codman’s patriotic hopes one may say that Arnold’s 
reputation would not be greatly impaired if the project could be traced 
to him. 

As the title of Mr. Codman’s book shows, he only deals with one 
half of the American expedition against Quebec. While a force under 
Arnold was making its way over a frost- and snow-bound country and in the 
teeth of appalling hardships from the head waters of the Kennebec to the 
valley of the St. Lawrence, Montgomery, at the head of a larger force, 
was making his way by the easier route of the lakes. In spite of the 
difficulties of the route Arnold arrived in front of Quebec a full fortnight 
before Montgomery could join him. The time thus gained was used by 
Carleton to the very best advantage in strengthening his defences. Mr. 
Codman shows it is not unlikely that without such a respite the besiegers 
would have succeeded. The effect of the delay was to produce a serious 
modification in Montgomery’s plans. He abandoned his intention of a 
direct attack on the upper town, and contented himself with an attempt 
to storm and occupy the lower town, hoping through the pressure thus 
put upon the inhabitants to bring about a surrender of the upper town. 
Here it is clear the American leaders fell victims to that very same 
delusion which throughout the War of Independence over and over again 
cost Great Britain so much, the belief in an active spirit of dissension 
among their enemies and in the existence of a disaffected party ready and 
able to give effective help. 

One incident commemorated by Mr. Codman is characteristic enough 
to deserve notice. A New-England soldier was wounded, and it became 
necessary to amputate his leg. 


After the amputation the doctor advised the patient, in default of brandy, to 
drink some tea, which would stimulate the desired reaction. The lady of 
the house brought a bowl of it, but Dixon, who had the patriot’s detestation of 
the article through which England had tried to tax the colonies, shook his head 
and put it away from him, saying,‘ No, madam; it is the ruin of my country.’ 
He could not be prevailed upon to alter his decision (p. 166). 


Next day the patient died. The mixture of stubborn self-sacrifice and 
somewhat shallow melodrama is typical of a party which was led by 
Samuel Adams and Joseph Warren. J. A. Doyze. 
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Paris in 1789-94: Farewell Letters of Victims of the Guillotine. By 
Joun GotpwortH Acer. (London: George Allen. 1902.) 


Unper this somewhat sensational title Mr. Alger has put together a 
number of essays on Parisian scenes during the Revolution. As the 
author explains in the preface, the book is not a history of the Revolution, 
but ‘a contribution to the psychology of those events.’ The personal 
element consequently predominates throughout the work. The most 
interesting and valuable chapter, it will hardly be denied, is that which 
contains the reports to the ministry of the interior for the months 
Pluviése, Ventése, and Germinal, year II (January and March 1794). 
These reports are not in Schmidt’s Tableauz; de la Révolution Frangaise, 
for they could not be found among the papers of the Committee of Public 
Safety. Mr. Alger, however, has had the good fortune to discover them 
among the papers of the Revolutionary Tribunal. These reports end at 
the suppression of the ministry on 1 April 1794, and consequently just 
before the arrest of Danton. Mr. Alger, however, gives some reports for 
the next three months from the correspondence of the comité de 
surveillance of the municipality, which, though much more meagre than 
the reports of the ministry of the interior, are valuable as a rough indica- 
tion of popular feeling at a critical time. Students of the French 
Revolution owe Mr. Alger a debt of gratitude for unearthing these 
reports from the mass of uncatalogued papers in the national archives at 
Paris. The other chapters of the book are on such subjects as the 
appearance of Paris in 1789, the sections, the deputations to the 
assemblies, the commune, and on prison documents. In one of the 
chapters on this last subject appear the ‘farewell letters.’ Those of 
Gensonné, Lasource, Gorsas, Momoro, Olympe de Gouges, Biron, and 
Victor de Broglie are interesting solely because their authors were men 
of prominence or notoriety during the Revolution. They are all short 
valedictory notes to friends or relations which self-respecting persons may 
be expected to write under the circumstances. The other letters, written 
by obscure barristers and nobles, show a fortitude common to all of them, 
whatever religious or political opinions they may have had; and are 
surprisingly free from any extravagant expressions. These letters, as well 
as the police reports, have been translated by Mr. Alger. Perhaps he is 
right in doing so, but at a time when the educated public can read French 
with little or no difficulty, surely there is no objection to giving French 
documents in the original, especially when they are printed for the first 
time. And we may add that Mr. Alger’s plea for translating the colloquial 
tw and toi by the second person singular does not seem convincing. 

The rest of the book is an addition to the very minute study of the 
French Revolution, and especially to the knowledge of members of the 
English colony in Paris. There is a slip on p. 59, where Camille 
Desmoulins's paper is called the Révolutions de Paris ; and the description 
of the sites of the various convents on pp. 4 and 5 is somewhat confusing. 
The frontispiece is a map of Paris with sections in 1792. It appears 
to be a reproduction of a map of the time; but a plan of revolutionary 
Paris which marks neither the Abbaye, nor the Temple, nor the Jacobins, 
can scarcely be considered adequate. L. G. WickHam LEaa. 
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Procés-Verbaux du Comité d’Instruction Publique de la Convention 
Nationale. Publiés et annotés par M. J. Guinnaume. Tome 
quatriéme. (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale. 1901.) 


THE fourth volume of the minutes of the Committee of Public Instruction, 
containing its proceedings from the Ist of Germinal to the 11th of 
Fructidor of the year II (21 March to 28 Aug. 1794), is not less interesting 
than those previously published. It is adequately and carefully edited 
by M. Guillaume, who has prefixed to it a most interesting and in- 
structive introduction. He may not be quite impartial, for he belongs 
to the school of Jacobin apologists, but if he sometimes extenuates the 
mistakes and faults of the Committee, and exaggerates the value of what 
they were able to effect, he at least places the facts before his readers and 
supplies them with the data from which they may draw their own con- 
clusions. M. Guillaume, for instance, maintains that primary education 
was in no very unsatisfactory state in 1794, but the evidence he produces 
will only satisfy those who would have accepted the assertion without 
proof. Yet he must be allowed to be more successful in showing 
that clerical and reactionary writers have greatly exaggerated the 
flourishing condition of education before 1789 and the harm done to the 
schools—both secondary and primary—by the Revolutionists. The 
remarks he quotes from Boissy d’Anglas'on the danger of leaving 
secondary education to private enterprise and competition are full of 
sense. The proposal to do so had a specious air, it was supported by 
Sieyés, Thibaudeau, and other doctrinaires, but in practice it would have 
meant acquiescence in the ultimate monopoly of education by the con- 
gregations, the enemies of the Revolution. 

The editor is of opinion that the Convention dealt very liberally with 
the teachers in the colleges and schools, whose functions were suspended 
while the process of reorganisation was in progress. While they enjoyed 
a prolonged holiday their salaries, he points out, continued to be paid. 
He gives as an example the expenditure on education of the department 
of the Meurthe, where 85,705 fr. were spent in remunerating secondary 
teachers during 1794. But this sum, even had it been received, including 
as it does the salaries of all the professors of the university of Nancy, 
does not suggest a very liberal scale of remuneration; and when we 
remember that these salaries were paid in assignats, and were often in 
arrear, we cannot but conclude that the pittance received even by the 
most favoured of these teachers can scarcely have been sufficient to 
maintain life. As for the primary schools, many had to be closed for 
want of schoolmasters; many more suffered from the utter incompetence 
of the teachers who offered themselves. A sub-committee was appointed 
to consider how schoolmasters could be provided. They advised that 
four intelligent men should be selected in each district. Two months’ 
training would suffice to make them competent teachers, since in half 
that time men similarly selected had been taught to manufacture powder 
and to cast cannon. Man’s intellect freed from the fetters of despot- 
ism and superstition was capable of all this and more. ‘Nothing was 
easier,’ said Barére, ‘ under these happier conditions than to introduce an 
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excellent system of technical education, since an intelligent republican 
would in thirty days learn more than the slave of monarchy in three years. 
When the jealous tyranny of the Committee of Public Safety deter- 
mined to bring every province of the administration under more direct 
control, Barére was placed at the head of the department of Education, 
and the Committee of Public Instruction became little more than a con- 
sultative body, the duty of which was to report on matters brought before 
it to the governing committee. But after the 7th of Fructidor the Com- 
mittee of Public Instruction recovered the administrative functions, of 
which it had been temporarily deprived, and it was on the initiative of 
the committee a fortnight later that Garat was appointed to the office 
previously held by Barére. 

The minutes continue to show the same mixture of good sense and 
absurdity—wisdom sometimes seeking to pass disguised under the 
trappings of folly. The committee created the Ecole Centrale des 
Travaux Publics, afterwards the Ecole Polytechnique, and they intro- 
duced many reforms which were afterwards perfected. But the schemes 
which were suggested by experts and specialists were laid before the Con- 
vention adorned with the sickening rhetoric of Barére; and when 
Grégoire sought to check the brutal delight in destruction, which 
destroyed works of art on the pretext that they were the records of past 
tyranny and the instruments of aristocratic luxury, he could only do so 
by employing the jargon and cant of a ‘ good patriot’ and by ascribing 
such Vandalism to the dark plots of reactionists, anxious to discredit 
patriotism. 

This portly volume of over 1,000 pages can hardly be described as 
light or exciting literature, yet it is far from dull and contains not a little 
that is amusing as well as instructive. The programmes for national 
festivals devised by David and others show how the disciples of Rousseau 
and, as they would have it, of nature outdid in the make-believe senti- 
mentality and theatrical unreality of their childish ceremonials, in their 
insincere cant and foolish verbiage, the courtiers and priests whom they 
so fiercely scorned and denounced. A good example of such a cere- 
monial is that given in the appendix (p. 779), which was devised for the 
reception in the Panthéon of the ashes of the young republican heroes 
Bara and Viala. The president of the Convention, ‘embracing his urn 
with eyes uplifted to the sky,’ proclaimed ‘in the presence of the Supreme 
Being and of the sovereign people that the honour of immortality had 
been conferred on Agricola Viala,’ upon which lugubrious chants and 
dances of citizens and maidens ‘ expressive of profound grief’ suddenly 
changed to triumphant paeans, to joyous steps and ‘ martial attitudes,’ 
while the people thrice shouted, ‘ They are immortal.’ After all this, it 
is sad to read that a few weeks later, when Robespierre had fallen, the 
ashes of Viala, whose heroic and fatal attempt to cut the rope of the 
bridge of boats, over which the Marseillaises were about to advance on 
Avignon, had been celebrated by the incorruptible patriot, were igno- 
miniously ejected from the Panthéon, since a meeting of the citizens of 
Avignon had denounced the legend of the boy hero as a tissue of lies. 
He had indeed been shot, not while performing any act of heroism, but, 
quite the reverse, une simple polissonnerte mal prise. 
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Of more serious interest are the details coilected (p. 379 et seq.) by 
M. Guillaume relating to the death of Lavoisier, for which, and for much 
else, we must refer the reader to the book. Even to enumerate the many 
points on which the student of the French Revolution will find valuable 
information in this well-edited volume would exceed the limits of our 
space. P. F. Winvert. 


Kléber et Menou en Egypte depuis le Départ de Bonaparte (Aott 1799- 
Sept. 1801). Documents publiés pour la Société d'Histoire Con- 
temporaine par M. Francois Roussgavu. (Paris: Picard. 1900.) 


Tus volume contains many of the documents (though far from all) need- 
ful for obtaining a just view of the position of the French in Egypt after 
the abrupt departure of Bonaparte on the night of 22-23 August, 
1799. A young officer, named Merlin, who accompanied the party to 
France, afterwards described the scene of eager jostling, quite irrespective 
of rank, which took place at the embarkation in the dead of night, and 
that was typical of the feelings of the fortunate few who left Egypt and 
of the malcontent many who remained.' Junot’s rage knew no bounds. 
Dugua wrote off to Bonaparte, reproaching him with his ‘flight,’ and 
subsequently stated to Barras that the French army of Egypt had lost 
more than a third of its numbers by the plague and ophthalmia, so that 
no more than 7,000 effectives remained. It is noteworthy, then, that the 
two men on whom the burden of responsibility successively devolved 
were among the few who, in their official utterances, justified his departure. 
Menou, in announcing it to the new commander-in-chief, Kléber (then at 
Rosetta), wrote thus of the motives determining Bonaparte’s action: Je 
me bornerai a vous dire que j'ai trowvé ces motifs justes, et que cette 
mesure est la seule qui pwisse étre de quelque utilité a l’'armée ; where- 
upon Kléber replied, more guardedly, Si j’approwve le motif du départ de 
Bonaparte, du moins me reste-t-il quelque chose a dire sur la forme. 

The secrecy of the departure showed distrust of the army, and there- 
fore added to Kléber’s difficulties. 1t is not surprising that, while making 
the best of the case in his proclamation to the army, he privately showed 
signs of his annoyance. He remarked bitterly to Junot (letter of 11 Sept. 
1799) that he found not a sow in the exchequer, while the army was dans 
un dénuement absolu. He therefore suspended the building of le trés 
beau phare ordered by Bonaparte, and enjoined strict economy on the 
generals and the administration generally. He also pointed out to 
the Directory (letter of 8 Oct. 1799) that Bonaparte had exhausted the 
resources of the country by the exactions laid on it in the first few months 
of the French occupation, and left the army with arrears of pay amounting 
to 4,000,000 francs, while the total deficit exceeded 10,000,000 francs. 
Bonaparte afterwards denied these statements, but the editor of this 
volume, though generally somewhat hostile to Kléber, proves that the 
deficit was really more than 11,000,000 francs (p. 79, note). These are 
prosaic details, but they show that the progress effected by Bonaparte in 
Egypt rested on no sound foundation. It must soon have been stopped 


' Général Eugéne Merlin, aide de camp de Bonaparte en Egypte. Note fournie 
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by public bankruptcy; and we cannot help feeling, with Kléber, that 
these considerations may have weighed with the brilliant young general 
in his determination to leave Egypt. 

Against these and many other difficulties Kléber manfully struggled. 
The letters here published show that he was made of tougher fibre than 
Menou. It is to be regretted that the editor in his introduction (p. x) 
adopts a somewhat patronising tone towards this brave man and capable 
administrator. He speaks of his raideur germanique, of his rancour 
against Bonaparte, and declares that he was too old for his present task. 
The letters, however, show that when Kléber proposed to evacuate 
Egypt he believed that the state of affairs which Bonaparte had de- 
scribed as justifying such a step had virtually been reached, and that 
France would benefit far more by recovering her army than by having it 
shut up in Egypt. Menou took a different view; but the letters here 
published on pp. 184-225 show that the former opinion rested on good 
ground. As to Kléber’s patriotism and courage there can be no doubt. 
His instructions to the director of fireworks for the national féte of 
22 Sept. 1799, forbidding him to show the name ‘ Kléber,’ and ordering 
him to glorify the Republic alone, afford signal proof of a disinterested- 
ness which his predecessor rarely showed. 

The editor has adopted the traditional French view that our govern- 
ment was guilty of perfidy in disavowing the convention of El Arisch. 
He suggests that our capture of Kléber’s pessimistic letter of 8 Oct. 1799 
to the Directory was the cause of this disavowal; but every student of 
the period ought to know that Lord Keith’s leiter, stating that our 
government would accept no capitulation, was written off Minorca on 
8 Jan. 1800, just sixteen days before the convention was signed. The 
letter did not reach Sir Sidney Smith until he had been talked into that 
agreement by the French commissioners. A comparison of dates shows 
that there was no perfidy whatever, while a fuller acquaintance with the 
case than is shown in the editorial introduction and notes would also 
have led up to the statement that the British government, on hearing of 
Smith’s precipitation, did take steps to mitigate the hardships of the case, 
but that these later instructions did not reach Egypt until some time 
after the battle of Heliopolis. We must regret that the editor did not 
consult Allardyce’s Memoirs of Lord Keith, and also search the British 
admiralty archives, before hazarding some of the statements in pp. xxx- 
xxxiii of the introduction. It is to be hoped that the Navy Records 
Society will publish the documents of the British admiralty, and so finally 
put this matter on a right footing. 

The most interesting letter in the latter part of the volume is that in 
which Menou writes (6 Sept. 1801) to General Hutchinson, asserting 
that the Rosetta Stone was his property, but admitting that he had 
intended to present it to the republic. 


Vous la voulez, monsieur le général? ‘Vous l’aurez, parce que vous étes le 
plus fort, et je ne serai pas fiiché de publier en Europe que ma propri¢té m’a 
été enlevée par les ordres de M. le général anglais. 


Genuinely private property was, of course, respected by Hutchinson, 
but the terms of the capitulation of. 80 Aug. 1801 stipulated that ‘the 
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Arabian manuscripts, the statues, and other collections, which have 
been made for the French republic shall be considered as public 
property and subject to the disposal of the generals of the combined 
army.’? The famous stone evidently came under this designation, and 
Menou’s letter to Chaptal—the last in this volume—admits that it was 
such. J. Hot~uanp Rose. 


Dispatches and Letters relating to the Blockade of Brest. 1803-1805. 
Edited by Jonn Leynanp. Two volumes. (Navy Records Society. 
1899, 1902.) 


In combined decisiveness and duration the blockade of Brest was pro- 
bably the central feature of naval hostilities during the Napoleonic wars, 
especially so after St. Vincent, in 1800, had set the pattern upon which 
its efficiency depended. During the period in question the principal 
naval effort of the French centred upon the Atlantic and Channel coasts, 
and of these the Atlantic was, for several reasons, the more important. 
From Brest to Bordeaux, and from thence to Ferrol—to all intents a 
French port down to the Spanish revolt of 1808—the outlook of the French 
fleets was upon a sea in itself open, remote from the chief British arsenals, 
and possessing several harbours suitable as bases for ships of the line, 
which under the then conditions were wanting in the Channel. Vessels 
from the Mediterranean, seeking the Atlantic, if they escaped British 
cruisers within the inland sea, had still to pass under the watch-towers 
of Gibraltar to reach their destination. The Toulon fleet, therefore, 
became necessarily a more doubtful factor in a general combination, for 
which reason probably Napoleon chose for its command the admiral he 
esteemed most competent ; but from one cause or another the force there 
assembled seldom compared in numbers with that held on the Atlantic. 
Whether it was for colonial expeditions, or for deep-sea privateering, or 
for preparations for the proposed invasion of the British Islands, the main 
reliance for distinctly naval power was upon the Biscay coast. The same 
reasons, realised in the presence of the greater part of the enemy’s line of 
battle, and emphasised by the sensitiveness concerning invasion that has 
always characterised the British people—probably because long immunity 
has invested a very actual evil with the additional horrors of the unknown 
-—-compelled to the same spot much the more numerous and the best 
equipped portion of the British navy ; and Brest, being by natural fitness 
and long use the chief arsenal, harbouring more than half the enemy’s 
total forces, demanded the largest, most highly organised, and most 
unremitting effort of the British government. 

The great success attained has been drowned in the uproar of Trafalgar, 
and lost to sight in the superior interest and activity of Nelson’s career, 
and in the brilliancy of his military character and achievements. 
Against this no complaint of more than negative injustice can lie, unless 
against history itself, which is never impartial in its ordering of affairs. 
Circumstances and his own genius gave Nelson the chief part and the title 
réle in the vast drama, and it has been inevitable that the story, as told, 
should reproduce the relative subordination of actors and events, as things 


* R. T. Wilson, History of the British Expedition to Egypt (London, 1803), p. 351. 
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actually happened. Nevertheless it has been unfortunate to exact pre- 
sentation, and to the instruction which we seek in history, as well as un- 
grateful. to the arduous and successful labours of Cornwallis, that the 
decisive contribution made to the general result by the Brest blockade, 
1803-1805, has not received more explicit and emphatic recognition. It 
has not been ignored. It has been, so to say, set in its place in the com- 
pleted building ; but, lying among the foundations and without specific 
elaboration, it (for most men) escapes the attention due to it. In the two 
volumes before us Mr. Leyland has remedied this defect. He has selected 
and edited a large amount of material, calculated to retrieve this miscon- 
ception of the past; and he has further provided in the introduction to 
each volume a summary digest of the principal events, a framework of 
explanation, into which the various incidents of the otherwise promis- 
cuous correspondence readily fit. We have thus the data not only for 
understanding the general plan, but for entering into the extensive 
minutiae which made up the detail, the daily life, the innumerable cares 
and. wide-spread activities of the commander-in-chief and of his sub- 
ordinate officers, which in their totality constituted the operations of the 
Brest blockade. For while the name of the most conspicuous centre is 
naturally attributed to the whole field, it must be remembered that 
Cornwallis’s command extended from end to end of the Biscay coast ; 
the local commanders before Rochefort and Ferrol, and afterwards off the 
south coast of Ireland, when invasion of that island was feared, were 
under his general orders and reported to him. In pursuance of this 
extensive authority it fell to him, while remaining locally with the Brest 
division, to organise and superintend, under the general instructions of 
the government, the administration and movements of the entire district. 
Of the extent of his powers in this respect a conspicuous instance was 
given (vol. ii. no. 580) by his division of the fleet, and despatch of 
Calder off Ferrol, which was so severely judged by Napoleon, though 
approved by the admiralty. 

Mr. Leyland has not, however, confined his labours as editor to the 
selection, or even to the annotation, of illustrative documents. He has 
embraced in his scheme the whole plan of operations from the Elbe to 
Gibraltar, so far as needed to bring into full view the relations of the 
Brest blockade to the naval history of the period, and to the plans of 
both governments, French as well as English. The minute and exten- 
sive instructions to Keith, commanding in the Downs, as well as to 
Cornwallis (vol. i. nos. 136, 187), reveal in their entirety the apprehen- 
sions and precautions of the government, reflecting the anxieties of the 
nation, at the time when the strong and stern St. Vincent was at the 
head of the admiralty ; while incidental mention of Sir James Saumarez 
recalls the fact that between Keith, whose command extended to Barfleur, 
and Cornwallis, whose movements reached to Torbay, there intervened a 
division at the Channel Islands, which during this period was under 
Saumarez. Of the immense numbers of vessels in commission an 
indication is given in the letter to Keith, where, after summarising a 
number of specific duties as requiring ‘six ships of two decks, twenty- 
two frigates, twenty-eight sloops, and twenty-six smaller vessels,’ it is 
added, ‘The extent of the force under your lordship’s orders can without 
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inconvenience be allotted to those particular services, leaving a sufficient 
force for the protection of the northern coast,’ &c. 

Given, as the letters necessarily are, in the shape of a chronicle, in 
order of date, it is impossible for the reviewer even to indicate all the 
various subjects of interest that are here dispersed. It is daily life as 
lived, and as such it impresses itself upon the mind in its present form. 
We have what is called local colour; it is the first and natural result 
produced, like that of Froissart’s chronicles; but there remain further 
the lessons to be deduced, which it is not the part of the chronicler or of 
an undertaking like that of the Navy Records Society to do, except 
incidentally. These are mémoires pour servir; but it would be very far 
from just to the editor not to say that he has not only, by the extent of 
his notes, put them into excellent shape to serve, but has contributed 
also to each volume an abundance of prefatory matter both interest- 
ing and illuminating. Among this should be specially mentioned an 
appreciative notice of the career of Cornwallis, one of the too much 
forgotten heroes of the sea; of his relations to Nelson, including a letter 
from the latter which records the estimate of two such qualified contem- 
poraries upon Rodney’s failure to pursue the beaten French fleet on the 
famous 12th of April. Though not germane to the main subject, this 
instance indicates the nuggets that lie among the profusion of material, 
necessarily unordered through the scheme of chronicle purposely and 
properly adopted for the series. Of similar interest is the confidential 
letter of Captain Whitby to Cornwallis (no. 262), commenting adversely 
upon Nelson’s conduct of Mediterranean operations, which might conceiv- 
ably affect the security of Cornwallis’s position. 

It may be expected that a reviewer should indicate, though without 
space for comment, some of the features that strike him as prominent in 
the mass. I should point first of all to the admiralty’s letters to Keith 
and Cornwallis, already noted. Then there is the gradual growth of the 
French fleet in Brest, as shown in nos. 27, 88, 106, 162, 190, &c. In the 
last Cornwallis remarks to the admiralty— 


At first, when there were only a few ships in Brest, I considered the two- 
decked ships well employed upon advanced inshore service. But I should 
doubt their lordships’ approving of dividing the force at a time when all the 
ships attached to this part of the squadron, united, do not amount to more than 
the enemy are expected to sail with. 


Coincidently with this should be taken the numerous letters between 
Napoleon and the authorities at Brest, which Mr. Leyland, with fine 
appreciation of needs, has been at pains to collect and publish. Very 
significant is Napoleon’s order (no. 406) to disarm the gunboats south 
of Brest, while pressing the departure of those to the east of it, in 
Channel ports, to Boulogne. It is an evident testimony to the pressure 
of the Biscay blockade upon the movements of French coasters, military 
and mercantile. In connexion with this may be read nos. 425 and 435, 
Caffarelli to Decrés; 41, 481, Poyntz to Cornwallis; 185, Brisbane to 
Durham—all illustrative of the same class of proceeding and the same 
general result, abundantly evidenced, it is true, by many other letters, 
and characteristic of the extensive minor operations which broke up 
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Napoleon’s naval combinations and frustrated his projects of in- 
vasion. : 

It remains to repeat that, as is the case with many of the society’s 
publications, following the good example of the documents concerning 
the Spanish Armada edited by Professor Laughton, invaluable assistance 
to comprehension is given by the introductory chapters. Like their pre- 
decessors, these two volumes eminently justify the undertaking of the 
Navy Records Society. A. T. Manan. 


The Roman Theocracy and the Republic, 1846-1849. By R. M. 
Jounston. (London: Macmillan. 1901.) 


Mucu has been written about the early years of Pius IX’s long pon- 
tificate—his liberal début, his abandonment of the national cause, his 
flight to Gaeta, and the rise and fall of the Roman republic of 1849— 
nor can it be said that Mr. Johnston’s book adds any new facts to our 
knowledge of that brief but stormy period of Roman history. After an 
introductory chapter he begins the narrative with the memorable 
election of Pius IX, whose weak character he fully understands, and 
concludes with the fall of Rome before Oudinot's troops. He has read 
a number of Italian, French, German, and English books, and shows 
considerable critical faculty in putting their conclusions together ; but ke 
sometimes errs in his judgment of men and things by forgetting that 
there is no logic in practical politics, so that policies which may often 
seem to be logically conflicting are capable of being combined. Tor 
this reason he presses too far the logical incompatibility of papal 
infallibility with constitutional arrangements. At times, too, he is a 
little too conventional in his statements about the Italian character, 
which is by no means so devoid of common sense as it is occasionally 
represented to be. We should not have said that ‘ the vendetta is’ now 
‘a national institution ’ in Italy. It is still so in Albania and in Maina, 
but scarcely on this side of the Adriatic. His character sketches of 
Mazzini, who ‘ saw remedies for every ill of struggling humanity in the 
paragraphs of sonorous decrees,’ and of Garibaldi, ‘whose qualities 
fitted him for the leadership of his own red-shirted corps, but for little 
else,’ express the mature judgment of the present generation upon the 
prophet and the popular hero of Italian independence. Unfortunately 
the book contains several slips and not a few misprints. Thus Carlo 
Felice was not ‘the uncle’ (p. 41) of Carlo Alberto, but a very distant 
cousin ; nor did ‘a Lansdowne cabinet’ (p. 61, 7.1) sueceed Peel in 1846 ; 
that nobleman was only president of the council, a very different thing 
from being premier. Reduci (p. 190) does not mean ‘ surrendered ;’ 
surely the author must have seen the phrase I reduci delle patrie 
battaglie over many a veterans’ club in Italy. The Austrian family of 
Liechtenstein, which also reigns in the principality of that name, does 
not spell its name as it is here twice given (pp. 171, 872); that is the 
way to spell the Lichtenstein of Hauff’s novel. On pp. vi and 96 the 
date should be 1847-8 and not 1846-7; and the birthday of the present 
emperor of Austria, who was reigning in 1849, is not, as stated on 
p. 172,7. 1,10 Aug. In the remark about the iron crown attributed to 
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Napoleon I (p. 157, . 2) dona should be donata, and it might have been 
added that the crown was laid on the bier of Umberto; repugnana is an 
obvious error at p. 181, 7. 2, and the well-known foreign minister of 
Napoleon III spelt his name Drouyn de Lhuys. The book contains three 
clear plans and a fairly full bibliography, of which the most interesting 
feature is the list of the Roman newspapers of the period. Mr. Johnston 
writes well, and at times epigrammatically ; but he has chosen rather a 
threadbare subject, which was, after all, a small episode in the relations 
between the papacy and Rome. For the ephemeral Roman republic of 
1849 had almost as little influence on the history of Italy as the republic 
of San Marino, to which Garibaldi fled from the banks of the Tiber. 
W. Miner. 


Glossarium medie@ et infime Latinitatis Regni Hungaria. Condidit 
Antonius Bartau. (Lipsie: B.G. Teubner. 1901.) 


In 1894 the aged Hungarian savant, M. Bartal, encouraged, if not assisted, 
by four of his countrymen, all of them eminent philological writers, 
undertook the compilation of the present work. He was assisted in his 
task by a small band of indefatigable young students, full of zeal but 
endowed with little discretion, wti figura docet. The avowed object of 
the author and his helpmates was to collect into a volume all the Latin 
words to be found in the published and unpublished collections of national 
and municipal records in which Hungary is still very rich in spite of the 
burnings and pilferings by Turks and other invaders from the Pagan 
East, and the still greater depredations by members of civilised nations 
from the Christian West. The volume was to form a supplement to the 
glossaries published by Du Cange, Forcellini, and Diefenbach, the faults 
of which are often faithfully copied, but not their merits in every case. 
Two short introductions, in which the history of the undertaking and 
the peculiarities of the Latin tongue, as formerly written and spoken in 
Hungary, where it continued to be the official language down to recent 
times, are briefly described, are followed by a list of the sources (‘ fontes ’), 
which is not always arranged in strict alphabetical order, and is also full 
of serious omissions. Thus, we find in it the ‘Monumenta Comitialia 
Regni Transylvanie,’ but not the equally important ‘Monumenta 
Comitialia Regni Hungarie’ or the ‘Monumenta Vaticana Hungarie.’ 
Of Theiner’s collections the first volume only of his ‘ Vetera Monumenta 
historica Hungariam sacram illustrantia’ is mentioned, while the second 
volume and the two volumes illustrating the history of the Southern 
Slavs are not included in the list. Of another important periodical pub- 
lication, the ‘ Térténelni Tar,’ only the first series, ending with 1863, is 
given, though quotations can be found in the volume from the new series, 
the quarterly parts of which have appeared punctually ever since. 

One great fault of the glossary which, notwithstanding its serious 
shortcomings, has been received favourably both in Hungary and Germany, 
is that very few dates are supplied with the quotations, which must be 
tantalising to a student who is hundreds of miles away from Budapest or 
London and has no means of finding out the dates for himself; in this 
respect, the present glossary is as much behind the times as were the 
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three volumes of the ‘ Lexicon Lingue Hungarice evi antiquioris,’ To 
a student of history it is not only interesting to know that certain words 
are used by old Latin writers, but also at what pericd such words first 
occur. Thus, e.g., he must be grateful for the information that ‘ sclopus 
anno 1851° prima vice [est] memoratus.’ Another fault of the glossary is 
that it is not always easy to recognise by the text whether a given state- 
ment is a quotation from an old author, or whether it is merely the 
modern compiler’s comment thereon.' The compilers would have done 
well if they had consulted qualified experts about technical terms and 
thereby avoided serious blunders. Thus, e.g., most of the explanations 
given about terms pertaining to ancient currency, weights, and measures 
are full of gross mistakes and must be used with the utmost caution.’ 
A protest must also be raised against the inclusion of such very 
modern Latin words as anti-biciclismus, panamista, etc., with which the 
Additamentum abounds, and against such words as kutyaliter and other 
students’ slang. Cross references are often omitted when words are 
spelt in different ways, as e.g. camoca, chamozza, and comoca. 

On account of these many omissions and commissions the Philological 
Society of Budapest are contemplating the issue of a supplementary 
volume which is to contain the necessary additions and corrections, but it 
is doubtful whether it will be possible to put matters right in this way, 
and whether it would not be better to issue an entirely new and amended 
edition of the book. Lewis L. Kropr. 


Signor Gino Trespioli’s Saggio per wno studio sulla coscienza sociale 
e giuridica nei codici religiosi (Parma : Battei, 1902) is hardly to be classed 
among treatises on jurisprudence, since its object is partly political and 
controversial. It includes, however, a careful study of the sacred writings 
and customs of the most important nations of antiquity, in order to make 
them throw light on the evolution both of general juridical notions and of 
particular social institutions. Of course in these regions the author has 
not complete first-hand knowledge, but he has availed himself of the advice 
of experts, such as Professor Pizzi, who has written an interesting and 
curiously apologetic preface. He has also had recourse to a vast number 
of modern writers on moral and social subjects of all languages and of 

' Thus, e.g., we find 

Srncoran v. Sinkordn Kiévy Elf{ementa Jurisprudentie Hungarice, 1823] 128. 
Hinc canes Anglicos Sincoran dictos ne intertenere quidem licet. [1729: 22.] 

SinxorAn vizsla [= setter] Kelem{en] Ins[titutiones] Jurfis Hung.] Pr{ivati 1818], 
ii. 37.  Peculiari autem ratione canes Anglico-venatici Sinkordn ex Gallico, ut 
videtur, Chien-courrant, quod canem celerem notat, ita dicti, etiam ali, servarique 
vetantur. Art{iculi] Diwt{ales] Pos[onienses Anni 1715 (vel 1723 vel 1729 vel 1751)], 


24. Archfivum] Raék{oczianum], viii. 360. [Duo canes Gallici, vulgo sinkorant). 
—There should, therefore, be a third entry under ‘ Sinkorant.’ 

? Thus ‘chulaquii’ are explained to be a ‘species monete;’ it should have 
been stated that ‘ julhati, giulati,’ the ‘ gigliati’ of Florence, were meant.—‘ Kuntinus’ 
is said to be the ‘quinta pars lothonis;’ that may have been so originally (‘ quin- 
tinus ’), but it is quite clear that in the accounts of the papal tithe-collectors in the 
fourteenth century the ‘kuntinus’ was a fourth part of the ‘lotho.\—A ‘pensa 
denariorum ’ always meant 40 (not 96) pence.—‘ Pensa auri’ is stated to be ‘= denarii 
xi vel unus florenus,’ which is an anachronism, because the ‘ pensa auri’ is only 
mentioned in the decrees of King Stephen the Saint, who died more than two centuries 
before florins made their appearance. 
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very various degrees of merit. English readers are not likely to be 
attracted by his attempts to tabulate the moral feelings of the various 
races of man, to determine the place of the myth in evolution, or to sum- 
marise evidence for or against the gradual deterioration of mankind ; but 
they will approve his honesty and thoroughness in insisting, for those 
who seek the complete secularisation of the state, ona careful study of the 
) constructive force of religious laws and of sacral institutions in the early 
development of law and of morals. If, as Professor Pizzi says, the 
Italians are naturally averse to oriental studies, so that the results of such 
studies are seldom brought to bear on other departments of knowledge, 
the work of Dr. Trespioli indicates a new departure, and one that may have 
good effects beyond those contemplated by the author. In a more recent 
pamphlet, I/ pensiero giwridico nel pit recente stadio (Parma: Pellegrini, 
; 1902), Dr. Trespioli examines the ‘juridical consciousness’ philosophically 
and historically, basing his conclusions on the utilitarian principle. 


A. G. 


, The title of the volume of Historical Introductions to the Rolls Series, 
i by William Stubbs, D.D., formerly bishop of Oxford, collected and edited 
by Arthur Hassall, M.A. (London: Longmans, 1902), implies that it 

contains introductions to the series known popularly by that name, but 

officially styled Chronicles and Memorials of Great Britain and Ireland 

during the Middle Ages : they are, in fact, portions of the famous prefaces 

which the bishop wrote to particular volumes in the series, edited by him. 

> The book will be received with hearty gratitude, and also with some 
regret, by historical students. The transcendent merits of those prefaces 

are known to all. They are partly critical and partly descriptive or ex- 

pository. The critical sections dealing with the manuscripts used could 

not, of course, have been detached from the editions; but there is a 

great deal to be found in these sections examining the relations of 

authorities, which could, and, we think, ought to have been taken out 

and rearranged sv as to form a series of contributions to the history of 

English historiography. The preface to the first volume of Hoveden 

would have supplied an excellent starting-point. From the present book 

no one would ever learn that Bishop Stubbs had discovered the probable 

authorship of the Gesta Regis Henrici. Mr. Hassall has, we think un- 

fortunately, limited himself in principle to the larger disquisitions in 

which Bishop Stubbs expatiated in a grand sweep on the characters and 

motives of the history illustrated by his authors, or expounded particular 

‘ phases of policy or departments of administration. But this rule does 
not exclude the minute biography of Ralph de Diceto, while it does 

exclude passages of some general interest in the preface to William of 

Malmesbury. Still the selection contains no doubt what most readers 

will wish to have; and to have this in a continuous form, and not 

; scattered through a number of volumes, is a real boon. Mr. Hassall has 
probably been wise to refrain from adding to the bishop’s notes ; for it is 

clear that he is not on the ground which is most familiar to him: othier- 

wise it would have been tempting to have supplied here and there a new 

piece of evidence for which Dr. Stubbs had sought in vain, as, for 

instance, that Ralph de Diceto (p. 37) is documentarily attested under 
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the name of Rad. de Disci (Round, Ancient Charters, p. 77), or that what 
seems to be the original of the Itinerarium Regis Ricardi has been dis- 
covered in French, and published by M. Gaston Paris. References to 
obsolete editions remain as they were. The brief notices prefixed by the 
editor to each preface are not satisfactory ; they might have been suitable 
for a summary in a newspaper, but where they stand they are inhar- 
monious. The book, we should add, is not very correctly printed, and 
the index is lamentably inadequate. 


. The second instalment of Professor Karl Miiller’s comprehensive com- 
pendium of church history (Kirchengeschichte, II. 1. Tiibingen: Mohr, 
1902), is marked by the characteristics already noticed in his first volume. 
There is the same broad treatment of the main course of events, 
the same close attention to the interaction of political and religious 
movements and combinations, the same abstinence, as a rule, from 
general reflexions or personal appreciations. Since about three-quarters 
of the book is devoted to the history of the Reformation down to 1555, 
or a little later, it is, in a sense, composed on a larger scale than the 
part that has gone before and that which is to follow, but the events of 
the Lutheran, the Zwinglian, and the Calvinist Reformations, with the 
reorganisation of the Reformed churches, the rise and suppression of the 
Anabaptists, and the theological and military conflicts down to the peace 
of Augsburg, afford such a mass of material that the impression it makes 
is still that of a summary. It is not so much adapted to the needs of the 
specialist in ecclesiastical history, or to those of the general reader, as to 
those of the student who wants a sound book of reference, with aids 
for further study. Such a student may wish that in the long lists of 
contemporary and modern authorities there were more discrimination 
between those of greater and of less merit, and also that in the contro- 
versies the exact words on which the question hinged were more often 
given in text or footnotes. But he will be grateful for the effort to treat 
the whole from a geographical aspect, and for the complicated map, 
carefully adapted from one of Spruner-Menke. The first part of the 
volume traces briefly the history of the Avignon papacy, the Great 
Schism, and the beginnings of the Renaissance. The last division treats 
of the Reformation in other than German lands. In some cases the 
history here comes down toa later date than 1555. The establishment 
of Calvinism at Geneva is clearly given, and there are sections on the 
Reformation in Scandinavia, France, Spain, Italy, the Netherlands, 
England, Scotland, Bohemia, and the Slavonian lands. The portion 
relating to England is not likely to be much consulted by English 
readers, though the narrative is in the main correct. The whole, as might 
be expected, is characterised by a spirit of fairness and impartiality, and 
the aim and methods are eminently historical. A. G. 


The last published volumes (v., vi.) of the Calendar of Patent Rolls of 
Edward III (London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1900-1902) cover the years 
1840-5 and contain much information bearing upon the ministerial crisis 
of December 1840, the financial strain of the French war, and the 
sequestration of the alien priories. The miscellaneous matters upon 
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which light is thrown are very numerous. A few may be enumerated— 
the attempt to convert the court of the castle at Launceston into a 
; ‘court of fees’ for the whole duchy of Cornwall (vol. v. p. 18), the 
| use of inquisition by the four townships (ib. p. 47), an interesting inquiry 
. into the siate of the hospital of St. Nicholas at Carlisle (ib. p. 119), 
Gilbert de Clare’s charter of 1314 to Tewkesbury (ib. p. 353), and 
| the dispute as to whether Welshampton was in Shropshire or the march of 
Wales (ib. p. 361), a messuage held by the service of hanging approvers 
(vi. 250), villein tenure on the hospitallers’ lands in Wales (2b. p. 330), 
and an inquisition into the privileges of Barnstaple (ib. p. 290). The 
i indexes, which with the transcription of the text are the work of Mr. 
R. F. Isaacson, are, as usual, a monuraent of patient labour. The 
identifications of place oames are in the vast majority of cases satis- 
factory, though there is not a consistent employment of brackets for 
the district to which the place is referred. Here and there French 
towns are referred to the old provinces instead of to the modern depart- 
‘ments, which is the method usually and properly followed. A few 
identifications are needlessly vague, e.g.‘ Ardudwy, Wales.’ Occasionally, 
but very rarely, the indexer has been rather easily baffled. Thus for 
Ripplemond he suggests Ribblemont, in the department of the Somme, 
: but the entry clearly refers it to Flanders, and Ruppelmonde near Antwerp 
is a fairly well-known place. May we express a desire that the insertion 
ie of the number of the volume on the title-page which has just been intro- 
; duced into the calendars for the reign of Richard II may be followed in 
l subsequent volumes of this and other series? It would be even better to 
have the number on the back. J.T. 
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Five Stuart Princesses, edited by Mr. R. 8. Rait (Westminster: 
Constable, 1902), is a handsome volume, well furnished with portraits, 
distinctly above the level of most books intended for the circulating 
library, but hardly pretending to add much to the sum of historical 
knowledge. It is a pity that the editor has left his Scottish 
track in order to write the life of that Stuart princess who is furthest 
removed from Scottish affairs. The electress Sophia is a difficult 
subject with which no one in England is really qualified to deal 
except Dr. A. W. Ward, whose forthcoming monograph will super- 
sede Mr. Rait’s essay. Mr. Butler fails to add anything material to Pro- 
fessor Tait’s article on the Princess Margaret in the Dictionary of National 
Biography, his obligations to which remain unacknowledged. Mr. 
Hodgkin’s paper on Elizabeth of Bohemia is the most scholarly of the 

>) five, but he apparently has not had access to the all-important Craven 
: Papers, though the present earl of Craven would probably have permitted 
the use of his manuscripts, as he has of his pictures. Mr. Cecil does not 
make Mary of Orange much clearer to our vision than she was before, 
but he risks no such hazardous statement as Mr. Bridge's assertion that 
the verdict of contemporaries is entirely favourable to Henrietta of 
Orleans’s virtue (p. 262); apart from this indiscretion Mr. Bridge’s 
memoir possesses considerable merit. B. 


Mr. Lewis Einstein’s book on The Italian Renaissance in England 
(New York: Columbia University Press. London: Macmillan, 1902) 
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is industrious, well arranged, and clear; the subject is large and difficult, 
but it has been brought within compass. The author is free from one 
disadvantage which attends on those who write about the Renaissance : 
apart from a phrase or two he has not found it necessary to blacken the 
middle ages, and he avoids the common stereotyped contempt for scholas- 
ticism and the obligatory enthusiasm over the recovery of Greece. The 
style is sober, without purple patches ; it promises well for Mr. Einstein’s 
future historical work. There are some defects and some few errors. The 
portrait of Surrey is not the poet, as was intended, but his son, Thomas 
Howard. Mr. Einstein has unfortunately followed a Cambridge historian 
in speaking of a medical school at ‘Montepulciano’ as one of those 
recommended to Caius travelling scholars, where ‘Mons Pessulanus,’ 
Montpellier, is clearly the original. It is strange that so little space 
should have been given to More’s Picus Erle of Myrandula. Mr. 
Einstein does not appear to have noticed the reprint in Nutt’s Tudor 
Library, with the scholarly introduction by Mr. J. M. Rigg—one of the 
few things in English on Italian Platonism in the fifteenth century. The 
pages on the influence of Italian poetry are a fair account of much of the 
borrowing that went on; but the sentences on Spenser leave some doubt 
and misgiving; as they stand they identify Spenser’s sonnets—the 
Amoretti—with the Visions of Petrarch, published in 1569 in Van der 
Noodt’s Theatre, and though a footnote refers to an article on the subject 
by Dr. E. Koeppel, no mention is made of the fact—surely of some 
significance—that this early translation from Petrarch is really taken from 
the French of Marot. Mr. Einstein’s book will be found convenient for 
reference on a number of points, and with revision and a more leisurely 
study of the subject may be made the basis of a satisfactory work. 
W. P. 


Toscanelli and Columbus, by Henry Vignaud (London: Sands, 1902), 
is a translation, ranking as a second enlarged and corrected edition, of 
the French work which we reviewed last year (vol. xvii. 568). The present 
English edition contains various new chapters, and besides the facsimiles 
already published gives ‘a hypothetical restoration of the famous map 
which is supposed to have played so famous a part in the scheme which 
lod to the discovery of America.’ The scope of the work need not be 
recapitulated. The new. publication is handier in size than the French 
edition, and Mr. Vignaud has induced a friend to read his proofs, which 
is greatly to the advantage of his book. The author, further, has come, 
after mature consideration, to be firmly convinced of the bad faith of Colum- 
bus, and discusses at some length what he considers to be the personal 
réle of the great navigator in the fraud which he seeks finally to unveil. 
In one of the new appendices some notes are given, written by Mr. J. B. 
Shipley, on ‘the so-called second letter of Toscanelli.’ This, Mr. 
Vignaud concludes, ‘may well have been an authentic document written 
by an Italian in Rome to some unknown Portuguese at the period when 
King Joao II was taking up again the schemes of Prince Henry the 
Navigator,’ which at a later period (according to our author) served 
for the concoction of the letters attributed to Toscanelli. A very full 
index concludes the work, in which Mr. Vignaud has now fairly stated 
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his case against the authenticity of the famous letters, and in which, 


incidentally, he has come to impugn the good faith of Columbus in the 
accounts left by him of his great discoveries. G. Le 8. 


Mr. R. W. Seton Watson has done well to publish his Stanhope essay 
on Maximilian I (Westminster : Constable, 1902) in permanent form, and 
to illustrate it with a number of excellent portraits. The restrictions of 
a prize composition have compelled him to be brief; but within these 
limits he has produced an admirable sketch of a most interesting 
personality. He has made his way through a very tangled period of 
European history, and his narrative is concise and almost always clear, 
amongst intricacies where perfect clearness is perhaps hardly attainable. 
He selects his authorities judiciously and makes good use of the material 
found. The most interesting portion of the work is that in which he 
deals with Maximilian as a man; and the book, though not perhaps the 
prize essay, would have been more successful if he had reversed the 
proportions, compressing the narrative of European politics and giving 
himself a freer hand in the portrayal of Maximilian and the interesting 
circle around him. The chapter on the German humanists, whom the 
versatile emperor patronised, would have borne fuller treatment; but 
it is good and contains few errors. C. 


Dr. J. Prinsen is well qualified to edit the Collectanea van Gerardus 
Geldenhauer Noviomagus (Amsterdam : Miiller, 1901), as he has written 
a life of Geldenhauer, whose claims to fame he nevertheless has the 
self-restraint not to exaggerate. Geldenhauer was for some years in 
the service of Philip of Burgundy, bishop of Utrecht, but afterwards 
joined the Reformers, in whose ranks he died in 1542, at the age of sixty. 
While with the bishop he dwelt much in the courts of the Netherlands. 
and in 1520 he began to keep a diary of the things he saw and heard. 
The first event recorded is Charles V’s crowning at Aachen, the last the 
appearance of a comet at the diet of Ratisbon in 1532. The diary is a 
veritable farrago, and contains any and every thing that interested the 
writer. Letters, speeches, verses, mainly in Latin, but also in French 
and Dutch, are inserted bodily ; and notices of earthquakes, floods, and 
pestilences are interspersed with medical prescriptions and quotations 
from the classics. He gives itineraries of his own and others’ journeys ; 
enumerates the lecturers he found at Wittenberg and their subjects ; and 
above all, is very precise with his dates, and is careful to record exactly 
when he heard of notable events. Dr. Prinsen has added reprints of 
some of Geldenhauer’s other writings, the most important of which are 
first-hand narratives of the funeral obsequies performed at Brussels for 
Ferdinand of Spain, and of Philip of Burgundy’s induction into the see 
of Utrecht, followed by a sketch of the bishop's life. The editor has 
done his work well and carefully ; but he is sometimes misled by manu- 
script abbreviations, and in his notes on English matters he is not very 
successful. He allows himself to say that Warham, ‘bishop of Canter- 
bury,’ offered Erasmus a benefice in 1497 (following a ridiculous error of 
Leclere), and he refers to Froude’s and Emerton’s books on Erasmus, 
as though nothing better had been written on the subject. The book has 
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a good index, and altogether is of great value to any one making re- 
searches into the history of the Netherlands during the years mentioned, 
and though on a smaller scale it may fitly be compared with Thuasne’s 
Burchard and Omont’s Aleander. P. 8. A. 


The second volume of M. Edouard Rott’s Histoire de la Représenta- 
tion Diplomatique de la France auprés des Cantons Suisses, de leurs 
Alliés, et de leurs Confédérés (Berne: Benteli, 1902) and M. Frangois de 
Crue’s Henri VI et les Députés de Genéve, Chevalier et Chapeaurouge 
(Geneva : J. Jullien, 1901) are two works which complete each other very 
happily, for M. de Crue’s study narrates an important episode in the 
relations between France and Switzerland, which (with much else) 
are described at greater length in the second volume of M. Rott’s great 
work. We noticed M. Rott’s first volume some time ago in these pages 
(vol. xvi. 141). The continuation is based on the same lines, and is 
perhaps of more general importance, for it includes the complicated 
events in the Valtelline, on which M. Rott had (it will be remembered) 
written a monograph as far back as 1882. Hence this new calendar 
raisonné of diplomatic documents will be of the greatest service to all 
students seeking to unravel the intricate foreign policy of Henri IV with 
regard to the Swiss and their ‘allies,’ is they form the centre of the great 
web of negotiations the manifold threads of which are hard to grasp. 
M. de Crue’s book is mainly a contribution to the history of the ‘ Escalade ’ 
of 21 Dec. 1603, the three hundredth aniversary of which Geneva is pre- 
paring to celebrate next December. This was the final attempt of the 
duke of Savoy to regain possession of his ‘ rebellious’ city of Geneva, and 
his defeat meant the defeat of the supporters of the Roman Reformation 
to get hold of the ‘ Protestant Rome,’ as well as the drawing together 
of France, Geneva, and Berne, an alliance which later became very 
important. M. de Crue examines in great detail the negotiations carried 
on by the Genevese envoys (Chevalier, 1592-7) and Chapeaurouge (1597- 
1609), with Henri lV. Apart from the special local history of Geneva, 
we learn much as to the way in which Henri IV began the process by 
which France finally swallowed up the whole of Savoy, and as to the 
cross currents, religious and political (in particular the fate of the Pays de 
Gex), of Bernese (for Berne had held Vaud since 1536) and French politics. 
M. de Crue seems to have carefully studied the archives preserved in Paris 
and Geneva, and has done a thorough piece of work, so far as can be 
judged by one who has not gone over the same ground in detail. It is a 
pity that he gives no maps or illustrations, while the absence of an index 
contrasts unfavourably with the extremely full index appended to each of 
M. Rott’s volumes. W. A. B.C. 


In the second volume of Bolingbroke and his Times (London: 
Nisbet, 1902) Mr. Walter Sichel sets before himself three main ques- 
tions: What judgment must be passed on Bolingbroke’s personal cha- 
racter ? How far did he construct a science of history and politics ? 
What was the nature and the worth of his attitude towards philosophical 
thought ? With regard to the first two questions, which are everywhere 
connected, it is no doubt true that Bolingbroke condemned the prevailing 
politics of his d2y on maxims that have been accepted by later genera- 
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tions, and now dictate many of our national actions. But it does not 
follow, nor does this book make it clear, that in enunciating them he 
cared more for his country than to sit again in the house of lords. 
The element of personal spite was indeed stronger in him than 
Mr. Sichel will admit, and his best ideas were gleams of light that the 
greatness of his intellect shed on a somewhat sinister campaign of re- 
venge. They were certainly found within narrow limits. Bolingbroke 
was concerned with who was out and who was in; what was meant 
at this court and what at that, whether a king would arise favourable to 
himself and his friends, and with the mere machinery of government. 
He was blind to the destiny that England was unconsciously shaping for 
herself beyond her shores, and to the deeper problems of social well- 
being ; nor does his biographer take them into account in estimating 
him. With regard to philosophy proper, Mr. Sichel insists, as against 
those who deride Bolingbroke, that his work was to submit metaphysical 
and theological subtleties to the test of common sense ; that he founded 
no system, but dropped hints of one in letters to his friends. This may 
be true; but it is not clear that Bolingbroke himself escaped the meta- 
physical net. There is no such thing as ‘the human reason’ in his 
universal sense of the term. At the best it was only Bolingbroke’s own 
reason belauded and expounded by Pope; and the constant appeal to it 
is one sign of that elusive vagueness that meets us so often in all 
Bolingbroke’s writings. This second volume shows a real improvement 
in manner. Books that begin in a laboured heat generally calm before 
they end into a milder temperature. But Mr. Sichel still weakens his 
argument by straining at a sympathy with his subject ; and that argu- 
ment would be easier to follow if much tawdry rhetoric were excised, 
and if the material were either lessened or more carefully arranged. 
=. B 


In South Carolina in the Revolution, 1780-1783 (London and New 
York: Macmillan 1902), Mr. E. McCrady completes his history of 
the state from its foundation to the close of the War of Independence. 
Although the volume is marked by the qualities which have characterised. 
the previous volumes, conspicuous fairness and great industry, it must be 
confessed that the author does not possess the gift of making the petty 
details of partisan warfare interesting to the lay reader. Important as 
were the results of the fighting, the space occupied seems out of propor- 
tion with the scale of the previous history. Moreover, while the separate 
treatment of separate states lends itself admirably to the special circum- 
stances of early American history, it is impossible to isolate in the same 
way the portion of a general war waged on the soil of a single state. The 
main thesis, round which the story turns, is the exaltation of the guerilla 
leaders, Sumter and Marion, at the expense of the continental general 
Greene. To English readers the book is melancholy reading, from the 
light thrown on British methods of carrying on the war. It is hardly 
conceivable, but it would seem to be true, that the English soldiers 
wantonly attacked the up-country loyalists on the assumption that dis- 
senters must be rebels, thereby, of course, hopelessly alienating them. 
Tn such wise ways was the maxim ‘to conquer America by Americans’ 
put in force. H. E. E. 
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The span of Grattan’s life embraces the most interesting and, from 
the political point of view, the most important period in the history of 
modern Ireland, and Mr. Perey M. Roxby’s Henry Grattan (London : 
Unwin, 1902) is a good introduction to its study. Without being 
strikingly brilliant or original it is a praiseworthy compilation— 
clearly written, sober in its judgments, and conceived with a conscien- 
tious aim at impartiality. Though Grattan’s name is indissolubly 
linked with the transient and unsuccessful experiment of Irish 
legislative independence, Mr. Roxby rightly lays emphasis on the 
attainment of commercial freedom as in one sense the greatest of 
Grattan’s achievements. It bore excellent fruit during his lifetime, and 
it was destined to be permanent. Of the constitution of 1782 Mr. 
Roxby says it was ‘a machine of noble contrivance, but it was too 
delicate to stand the rough handling of politicians.’ Even when worked 
by a loyal parliament the machinery did not always run smoothly. The 
Union, therefore, ‘considered as one of a series of healing measures,’ 
meets with Mr, Roxby’s approval. Unhappily the completion of the 
series was too long delayed. G. H. 0. 


The third instalment of M. F. A. Aulard’s Etudes et Lecons sur 
la Révolution Francaise (Paris: Alcan, 1902) consists, like its pre- 
decessors, of articles which have already appeared in La Révolution 
Francaise and other periodicals. The most substantial essay in the 
present volume is a study of the diplomacy of the First Committee of 
Public Safety, which appeared in La Révolution Frangaise in 1890, before 
the publication of the corresponding portion of M. Sorel’s L’Ewrope et la 
Révolution Francaise. M. Aulard has, in our opinion, done wisely to re- 
print his essay, for although it lacks the philosophic grasp and distinction 
of style which characterise M. Sorel’s work it is full of interesting extracts 
from the diplomatic correspondence of the time. The other papers are 
much slighter. Perhaps the most interesting is Bonaparte et les Poignards 
des Cinq-Cents, a careful examination of the growth of an ingenious and 
widely accredited fable. An essay on individual liberty under Napoleon I 
gives an account of the work of the Senatorial Commission of Individual 
Liberty, which was constituted 18 May 1804 (28 Floréal, An. XII) to act as 
a safeguard against arbitrary imprisonment. This account is based upon 
the unpublished registers of the commission, and is interesting as showing 
that the safeguard was practically nugatory. Le despotisme ne se laissa 
contréler par la commission que dans les cas ov il le voulut bien. A 
lecture upon the provincial history of contemporary France pleads for a 
more systematic organisation of local effort and for a more complete 
division of labour ; it may be read with advantage by English antiquaries. 

H. A. L. F. 


Mr. Thomas E. Watson’s Napoleon: a Sketch of his Life, Character, 
Struggles, and Achievements (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1902) is a book of literary power enough to hold our interest from first to 
last : and there its merits end. Mr. Watson defends Napoleon through 
thick and thin, down to the murder of the duc d’Enghien, and rails at 
every one who crosses his plans. Joseph and Lucien are boobies, 
Wellington a lucky blunderer. Mr. Watson honours England with his 
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especial hatred, and swallows greedily the usual slanders, and plenty 
more besides. He tells us that England made war simply to restore the 
Bourbons, that the refusal to give up Malta was treachery without 
excuse, and that the English government ‘had no proofs’ in 1807 that 
Napoleon meant to seize the Danish fleet. He devotes a page to sneers 
at Dr. J. H. Rose; yet Dr. Rose might have saved him from the con- 
tinual mistakes of fact which refute his claim to be ‘a diligent student.’ 
Mr. Watson is no fool, so that he has no excuse for such an extraordinary 
exhibition of reckless partisanship and wilful ignorance of facts. 
H. M. G. 


Bibliographies are always useful, but their utility varies greatly accord- 
ing to the method pursued. There is the critical and comprehensive 
bibliography, which asterisks the most valuable works but omits nothing ; 
there is the critical and selective bibliography, which omits all works 
which the author considers to fall below a certain level of importance ; 
and lastly there is the uncritical bibliography, which simply professes 
to give a catalogue of books. Mr. F. Kircheisen’s Bibliography of 
Napoleon (London: Sampson Low, 1902) falls into the second of 
these classes. It professes to be ‘a systematic collection, critically 
selected.’ It omits much, it occasionally offers a criticism of a work 
cited, and it arranges its material under subjects. Such a book has 
been long wanted, and we think that the present volume will be found 
generally useful even to advanced students of the period. Notwithstand- 
ing we cannot consider that the author evinces the kind of mastery and 
sureness of touch which such a work demands. For instance, where are 
the indispensable names of Erdmannsdérffer and Franchetti, of Malmes- 
bury or Sagnac, to mention only some out of many omissions? And 
what is J. R. Gardiner (sic), History of England, 10 vols., doing in this 
galley ? And why leave out important contemporary English sources, 
such as the Dropmore papers, and mention J. R. Green’s History of the 
English People? And is it not very misleading to dismiss Fouché’s 
memoirs with a simple Ses Mémoires sont faux? The first volume is a 
valuable historical source, especially for Brumaire. Nor is it correct to 
say that the whole of the Moniteur has been reprinted. Onthe contrary 
it has just not been reprinted for the period of which the author is 
treating. Lastly, would not a really profound scholar have remembered 
to inform us that Bignon’s Histoire has in places the force of an original 
authority 2? In a word, we are very grateful to Herr Kircheisen, but his 
work, though useful, is not first-rate. B.A, EF. 


It is difficult to understand why it should have been thought worth 
while to publish, under the title of the History of the Commune of 1871 
(London : Unwin, 1902), a translation of M. Prosper Olivier Lissagaray’s 
political diatribe, published at Krussels as far back as 1876. The author 
had no claim to be an historian ; he writes in the style of M. Rochefort, and 
English readers desirous of studying the Commune have long had 
Mr. March’s book, reviewed in vol. xi. p. 806 of this Review, at their 
disposal. W. M. 


Mrs. Creighton has done well in collecting a number of the late 
bishop of London’s scattered addresses, essays, and reviews. Two of 
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these volumes, The Church and the Nation and Historical Essays and 


‘Reviews (London: Longmans, 1901, 1902), have reached us. Of the 


former more cannot be properly said here than that it includes several 
papers dealing with English church history, in which will be found a 
well-measured and weighty judgment as to the character and effect of 
the English reformation. The other volume displays the author in a less 
official guise : indeed, we think that almost all its contents were written 
before he was a bishop. It is a pity that the dates of original publica- 
tion are not given here, as they are in the former volume. The larger 
half of the book deals with subjects taken from Italian history or con- 
nected with it ; and perhaps the most interesting of them all describes 
the curious episode of ‘ the Italian bishops of Worcester.’ Two papers 
are concerned with English topography, a favourite study with Dr. 
Creighton. There is a lightness of touch and gracefulness of treatment 


throughout which is certain to make the book, as it deserves, widely 
read. . 


The Inventories of Christchurch, Canterbury, with Historical and 
Topographical Introductions and Illustrative Documents, transcribed and 
edited by J. Wickham Legg, F.S.A., and W. H. St. John Hope, M.A. 
(Westminster: Constable, 1902), contain a mine of antiquarian learning 
such as we might expect from the two scholars to whom we owe the 
edition. The distribution of authorship is indicated by initials appended 
to each chapter, but not in the table of contents. It would have been 
simpler to state that all the earlier part of the volume was the 
work of Mr. Hope, that of his colleague beginning after the inventory of 
1540. To be sure Mr. Legg is also responsible for what seems to have 
been originally meant as a footnote to p. 45, but has swollen into a some- 
what anomalous ‘ introduction ’ to the whole book : it gives a lucid state- 
ment of the question how far the Christian church borrowed from Jewish 
tradition in the details of vestments and ceremonial, but it cannot be said 
to justify the position it occupies. The fullest inventories in the collection 
are those of 1816, 1540, and 1568, but there are shorter lists ranging from 
1295 onwards, and the editors have taken great pains to identify the 
ornaments and reliques mentioned at different times. The glossarial 
index will be found very useful by students of ecclesiastical antiquities in 
general. In 1563 the church of Canterbury still possessed sixty copes 
and eight chasubles. Mr. Legg has a great deal of interest to say of the 
ornaments preserved at that important date: ‘ most surprising, perhaps, 
of all is the survival of a “ deske clothe with letters of nedleworke and 
Thomas beckettes armes in it”’ (p. 208 f.) Only one cope remained in 
1684. Mr. Hope’s notices of the history of the fabric of the church 
deserve special attention. Prior Chillenden rebuilt ‘the great flight of 
steps leading from the nave up to the quire, and the magnificent pulpitwm 
or screen with images of kings still standing on the top of the steps’ 
(p. 108) ; he also whitewashed the whole church (p. 118). Details as to 
the arrangement of the Martyrdom and adjoining chapels are given on 
pp. 125 ff., 184-46, 162-7, with a plan on p. 147. The reconstruction 
of Archbishop Warham’s chapel is particularly successful. It would be a 
good thing if Mr. Hope’s quotations from the notebook of Dan John Stone, 
in the library of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, should stimulate 
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some one to print that manuscript, as he suggests. In one of the later 
inventories there is a catalogue of the chapter library in 1634 (p. 268 ff.), 
but the interesting list of books given by Prior Thomas Goldstone II at 
the end of the fifteenth century is not here printed. It was published in a 
recent Report of the Historical Manuscripts Coramission (* Various Col- 
lections,’ i. 224 seq., 1901). It is strange, by the way, that a manuscript 
belonging to the library, from which extracts were published so lately as 
1883, cannot now be found (p.290). The editors have omitted to perceive 
that as their book appeared in 1902, several references to what is no longer 
the present century require correction. E. 


Professor Maxime Kovalevsky’s work, Russian Political Institutions 
(Chicago: University Press, 1902), fills a void in English literature, for 
although books of various merit have been written upon Russian history 
not one has been devoted especially to the institutions of the country. 
This work deserves to be carefully studied. It will be seen at once that 
Professor Kovalevsky gets his knowledge at first hand and expresses 
himself in a vigorous style. We have a sketch of early Russian 
municipal life, the dowma or privy council, and the sobor or public 
assembly, which might under more fortunate circumstances have con- 
tained the germ of representative institutions for Russia. The old 
folkmote (called in Russian veché, from a word meaning ‘to call’) 
existed not only in the republics of Pskov and Novgorod, but in 
nearly all the principalities of Russia, a fact which has been fully 
established by Professor Sergeyevich. After the description of Old 
Russia Professor Kovalevsky handles in detail the reforms of Peter, 
Catherine II, and Alexander II. The work concludes with an examina- 
tion of the political condition of Poland and Finland. The first 
chapter, we may add, describes the ethnographical elements of 
Russia. Readers will be interested in the account of the Ossetes in the 
Caucasus, about whom Professor Kovalevsky has written elsewhere. 
This excellent work should be studied in connexion with the lectures on 
Slavonic law by Professor Sigel, lately published. It is to be regretted 
that the proofs of Professor Kovalevsky’s book have been so carelessly 
read. There are many very bad misprints, and sometimes the professor 
does not seem to be quite sure of the correct mode of expression in 
English, as in ‘ Varsovy’ (p. 158) for ‘ Warsaw.’ Neme kaia Sloboda 
(p. 27) is a very clumsy misprint, and we might give many more. We 
hope these disfigurements of a good book will be remedied in a subsequent 
edition. W. BR. M. 


It is unnecessary to say more of an encyclopedia which has won so 
secure a position as Meyer's Grosses Konversations-Lexikon than that 
the first volume of a new and largely remodelled edition, the sixth, has 
made its appearance (Leipzig: Bibliographisches Institut, 1902). The 
historical articles seem to have been carefully revised, though by an odd 
inversion Lord Acton is said to have been professor at Oxford and Mr. 
Plummer’s book on King Alfred to have been published at Cambridge. 
What is specially to be commended is the list of original authorities, as 


well as of modern monographs, appended to the biographical notices. 
The maps are excellent, 
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Notices of Pertodical Publications 


[Coptaibutions to these Notices, whether regular or occasional, are invited, They 
should be drawn up on the pattern of those printed below, and addressed to the Editor, 
at Oxford, by the first week in Marcb, June, September, and December.] 


Catalogue of Greek hagiographical manuscripts in the national library at Naples: 
by H. Detanaye.—Anal. Bolland. xxi. 3, 4. 

Index of Miracles of the Blessed Virgin written in Latin from the sixth to the 
Jifteenth century: by A. Poncetet.—Anal. Bolland. xxi. 3, 4. 

The order of the treatises and letters in the manuscripts of St. Cyprian: by dom 
J. Cuapman.—Journ. Theol. Stud. 13. Oct. 

The editions and manuscripts of Eusebius’s Ecclesiastical History: by the Rev. A. C. 
Heapiam.—Journ. Theol. Stud. 13. Oct. 

The genuineness of the canons of Sardica: by F. X. Funk [who defends them 
against J. Friedrich].—Hist. Jahrb. xxiii. 3. 

On the date of Commodianus: by G. 8. Ramunpo, concluded. [The Instructiones are 
assigned to the autunm of 362, the Carmen apologeticum to the end of 362 or 
beginning of 363] .—Arch. R. Soc. Rom. xxv. 1, 2. 

Pseudo-Justin and Diodorus of Tarsus: by F. X. Funx [opposing A. Harnack’s 
attribution to Diodorus of five works bearing the former’s name].—Rev. d’Hist. 
eccl. iii. 4. Oct. 

The Vita Kiliani: by S. Rrezier [who takes it to be later than Arbeo’s Vita Corbiniani 
(764-784)].—N. Arch. xxviii. 1. 

The lost Chronicle of St. Denis (down to 805) [recently discovered in the Durham 
Cathedral MS. c. iv. 15]; its redactions and the authorities derived from it: by 
F. Kunze [with a note on the recensions of the Annales Petaviani].—N. Arch. 
xxviii. 1. 

On the letters of Lupus of Ferriéres: by L. Leviixar. III.—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, lxiii. 
3, 4. 

On the acts of Frankish synods: by A. Wermincuorr. I: The charter of archbishop 
Wenilo of Sens for the abbey of St. Remi at Sens [c. 845], compared with later and 
corrupted texts. II: A forged decree of Nicolas I (Jaffé-Ewald 2733) [professing to 
proceed from an imaginary Roman council of April 863, but in fact compiled partly 
from the spurious decrees of the Lateran council of 595 and partly from Nicolas I’s 
charter for St. Calais, 863. The forgery was made at Priim in the eleventh or 
twelfth century].—N. Arch. xxviii. 1. 

Notker’s rhythmical Vita S. Galli: by P. von WinteRreLp [describing the St. Gall 
MS. 369, and printing a notice from it of the traditional removal of the bishopric of 
Constance from Windisch by Dagobert I).—N. Arch. xxviii. 1. 

The Roman Chronicle of S. Lorenzo fuori le Mura: by 0. Houprr-Eaerr [who argues 
that it originally ran to 1125, and was continued in a second redaction at 8S. Barto- 
lomeo all’ Isola down to 1191, and then to 1256-8; and examines its relation to the 
Chronicle of Tivoli and to other chronicles].—N. Arch. xxviii. 1. 


Eighteen unpublished letters of Arnulf, bishop of Lisieux: printed by R. Pouparpin. 
Bibl. Ecole Chartes, Ixiii. 3, 4. 
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Robert of Cricklade and his excerpts from Pliny : by K. Ritcx [who gives specimens 
and collations].—SB. Bay. Akad. Wiss. (phil. Cl.) 1902, 2. 

Twenty-four unpublished letters [1214-1216] from the lost volwmes of the register of 
Innocent ITT: printed from a formulary at Paris (MS. Lat. 11867) by K. Hamre. 
Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xxiii. 4. 

Note on the indulgence of the Portiuncula: by F. van Onrroy [who maintains its 
apocryphal character, principally on the ground of the silence of all the earlier 
witnesses].—Anal. Bolland. xxi. 3, 4. 

On the life and letters of Albertus Magnus: by P. pz Lo#.—Anal. Bolland. xxi. 3, 4. 

The instructions of a Venetian envoy to Louis IX in 1270: printed by G. Caro.— 
Hist. Vierteljahrschr. v. 4. 

Jacques de Nowvion’s account of the French embassy to Rome in 1407 [with the object 
of ending the schism]: printed by N. Vators. [The manuscript Lat. 12544, in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, contains:the narrative of an eye-witness, whom the evidence 
of the Monk of St. Denis enables us to identify].—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, xiii. 3, 4. 

On the authorship and spirit of the so-called Reformation of the emperor Sigismund : 
by H. Wenrnexr [who rejects Boehm’s view that the writer was a beneficed clergy- 
man, and maintains that he was a layman and a townsman who expressed the 
anti-feudal and humanistic spirit of the imperial cities].—Hist. Vierteljahrschr. 
v. 4. 

The Roman Indez [a sketch of the general history of the Index from 1479 to 1900]. 
Quart. Rev. 392. Oct. 

Correspondence of Philibert de Chalon, prince of Orange: by U. Roxsert, continued. 
Boletin R. Acad. Hist. xli. 1-3. 

Charles V’s instructions for Philip ITI [1539-1555]: by B. Srisex.—-Mitth. 
Oesterreich. Gesch. xxiii. 4. 

Letters of the count de Fernan Nujiez on the Russian campaign [written from 
London to members of the Junta, 22 July-2 Dec. 1812, and translated with a 
commentary]: by G. pe Granpmatson.— Rev. Quest. hist. Ixxii. 2. Oct. 

On two pamphlets relating to the events of 1848 in Berlin: by G. Kaurmann [examin- 
ing Professor Leo’s Signatwra temporis (1848) and Colonel von Schulz’s Die 
Berliner Marztage (1850)].-- Hist. Vierteljahrschr. v. 4. 

Some portraits belonging to the Society of Antiquaries: by E. Naruan [who reproduces 
those of Richard III, Charles, count of Flanders, Sir John Doddridge, justice of 
the king’s bench, and another unknown].—The Ancestor, 3. Oct. 


The economic teachings of Christian antiquity: by L. Brentano. -SB. Bay. Akad. 
Wiss. (phil. Cl.), 1902, 2. 

The baptismal rite in Gaul before the time of Charles the Great: by P. pe Puntet.— 
Rev. Quest. hist. Ixxii. 2. Oct. 

On the determiniug elements in West Saxon and Engrian local names: by H. 
JELLINGHAUS [throwing a possible light on the home of the German invaders of 
Britain).——Jahrb. fiir Niederdeutsche Sprachf. xxviii. 

On the meaning of the word ‘ torneamentum:’ by O. J. THatcHer [who argues that in 
the twelfth century it denoted a serious fight].—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xxiii. 4. 

The use of English money by Hamburg merchants in the thirteenth century [in their 
trade carried on in Flanders or by ships sailing thence): by Kressetpacn [who 
explains the practice from the English-Flemish trade in which these merchants 
had an important share. It is authorised in the maritime law of Hamburg and in 
that of Liibeck].—Hans. Geschichtsblitter, 1900 (1901), p. 72 seq. 

The\third order of St. Francis.—Church Qu. Rev. 109. Oct. 

An imperial admiral of the thirteenth century [Ansaldus de Mari, who was ‘ sacri 
imperii et regni Siciliae ammiratus’]: by G. Caro.—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. 
xxiii. 4. 

On the relative values of different moneys in Brabant from 1383 to 1406: by G. 
Cumont [based upon a laborious study of the archives of the duchy and provided 
with valuable tables giving the rate of exchange from year to year]. -—Ann. de la 
Soc. d’Archéol. de Bruxelles, xvi. 1, 2. 
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The eastern policy of Alfonso the Magnanimous of Aragon: by F.Cenone. III (1444- 
1453].—Arch. stor. Napol. xxvii. 3. 

Calvin’s arrival at Geneva [1536]: by E. Doumercue.—Bull. Soc. Hist. Protest. 
Frane. li. 10. Oct. 

Coligny and the papacy im 1556-1557, from unpublished letters of Chatillon in the 
Barberini library: by H. Parry.—Bull. Soc. Hist. Protest. Frang. li. 11 Nov. 

Pedro Merino at Saint Quentin: by F. R. pe Unacon [on the career of the soldier to 
whom the constable Montmorency surrendered the baton now in the royal 
armoury].—Boletin R. Acad. Hist. xli. 1-3. 

The censure passed upon Erasmus by the university of Louvain in 1558: by E. 
Gossart [describing the events that led to the insertion of Erasmus’s works in the 
Index, and giving an account of a dialogue modelled on the Julius Exclusus and 
written by Erasmus’s admirers to lampoon Ruard Tapper, chancellor of the uni- 
versity].—Bull. Acad. Belg. 1902, 6. June. 

Giordano Bruno in England (1583-5, pointing out the absence of evidence to support 
the story, first traceable to Wharton, of a club, of which Sidney and Fulke Greville, 
with Bruno, were members, meeting regularly to discuss philosophical questions}.— 
Quart. Rev. 392. Oct. 

The part taken by Spain in the American war [1779-1783]: by F. Rousseav.— Rev. 
Quest. hist. Ixxii. 2. Oct. 

Contributions to the biography of count Rumiantsov: by A. Tanxov [on the wars with 
the Turks in the reign of Catherine II]}.—Istorich. Viestn. Sept. 

English policy towards America in 1790-1 [a document from the Chatham MSS. 
setting forth the views of the English government on Vermont, Kentucky, and the 
Mississipi question].—Amer. Hist. Rev. viii. 1. Oct. 

The campaign of the English and Russians in Holland in 1799: by H. Hirrer 
{supplementary remarks].—Hist. Vierteljahrschr. v. 4. 

Napoleon's policy from 1803 to 1805: by G. Rotorr [who criticises the recently 
published works of Ulmann Philippson, and Dr. Rose].—Hist. Vierteljahrschr. 
v. 4. 

The causes of Napoleon’s defeat in the autumn of 1813: by O. Harnack [who at- 
tributes it not to any decay of physical strength in the emperor, nor to the com- 
parative inferiority of his troops, though his cavalry lacked training, nor again to 
the difficulty of handling the immense masses which he then commanded, but to the 
circumstances of the armistice in June, the choice of Dresden as a centre of opera- 
tions, and the failure to give battle at Wachau].—Hist. Zft. lxxxix. 3. 

Italian notes on the history of France by L. G. Péxisster [documents of the Tuscan 
police relating to Napoleon in 1814-1815}.—Arch. stor. Ital., 5th ser., xxx. 3. 

Diplomatic communications before th Crimean war; by V. Timostcnux.—Russk. 
Star. Sept., Oct. 

Recollections of the siege of Pievna: by P. Parensov.—Russk. Star. Oct., Nov. 


France 


The origins of medieval France; The tenth and eleventh centuries: by J. Fracu.— 
Rev. hist. lxxx. 2. Nov. 

The royal power in Gascony under the last Carolingian and the first Capetian kings : 
by A. Decent.—Rev. Quest. hist. Ixxii. 2. Oct. 

A new work by Guillaume de Saint-Pativus [the biographer of St. Louis]: by H. F. 
De.axzorbe [printing an anonymous sermon which is a sort of panegyric of the king 
and is plainly by the same author}.—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, Ixiii. 3, 4. 

An ordinance of Philip the Fair [17 May 1293] regulating river fishing: printed by 
P. Guitu1eERM0z.—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, lxiii. 3, 4. 

The first attempt made to recognise Edward III of England as king of France 
(1328) : by H. Prrenne [showing that before the proclamation of Edward III as 
king of France in the Friday Market Place at Ghent, on 26 Jan. 1340, William de 
Deken, one of the burgomasters of Bruges, went to England in June 1328, in order 
to persuade queen Isabella to assume that title. After the defeat of the Flemings 
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at Cassel De Deken was captured, and executed at Montfaucon on 23 Dec. 1328). 
Ann, Soc. d’Hist. et d’Archéol. de Gand, v. 

Record of archbishop Frangois de Rohan’s entry into Lyons (14 Aug. 1506]: printed 
by G. Guicuz.—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, lxiii. 3, 4. 

No#l Bédier [Natalis Beda], from unpublished materials [1533-1534]: by A. Hyrvorx 
Rev. Quest. hist. Ixxii. 2. Oct. 

Freedom of trade and of work under Henry IV; Lyons and Tours [1596-1601]: by 
H. Hauser [with documents].—Rev. hist. Ixxx. 2. Nov. 

Gallicanism in the Sorbonne, from the despatches of Bargellini, the papal nuncio 
[1668-1671]: by A. Caucnie.—Rev. d’Hist. ecel. iii. 4. Oct. 

Letters of archbishop Boisgelin to the countess of Gramont [1776-1789]: printed 
by A. Cans. III.—Rev. hist. lxxx. 2. Nov., concluded from 1, Sept. 

Marie-Joseph Chénier and Robespierre: by J. Guittaume.—Révol. France. xxii. 4. 
Oct. 


The club of Friends of the Constitution at Vannes [1791-1793]: by P. Burarp.—Rev. 
Quest. hist. Ixxii. 2. Oct. 

The delegates of the representative La Planche ‘en mission’ in the Cher: by E. 
Campaenac [an elaborate study derived mainly from local archives].—Révol. 
Frang. xxii. 4. Oct. 

The mission of Albert in the Marne in year III: by 8. Buum [showing the effect of 
the Thermidorian reaction].—Révol. France. xxii. 5. - Nov. 

The preliminaries and causes of the days of prairial: by F. Dreuponné [summarising 
the documents relating to the point in Aulard’s Paris pendant la réaction thermi- 
dorienne et sous le Directoire].—Révol. Frane. xxii. 5. Nov. 

The memoirs and papers of Cambacérés: by P. M.-—Révol. Franc. xxii. 5. Nov. 

Montalembert : by C. Wozste.—Rev. générale, Ixxvi. 1. 

Louis Gaston de Sonis, ‘ General of the Sacred Heart :’ by Miss E. Perronet THompson 
{a detailed account of the life of an officer, 1854-1870, who was employed in 
the army of occupation in Algeria, became general of brigade in the army of the 
Loire in 1870, and commanded at the battle of Loigny, Dec. 2. He was a leader 
among the catholics, and the facts of his life have furnished mctives for religious 
tracts in France].—Gentleman’s Mag. Oct.—Dec. 

Célestin Port [1828-2 March 1902], archiviste at Angers: 
Chartes, Ixiii. 3, 4. 


Gaston du Fresne, marquis de Beaucourt [¢ 12 Aug. 1902]: by E. G. Lepos.—Rev. 
Quest. hist. xxii. 2. Oct. 


by J. Larm.—Bibl. Ecole 


(FJermany and Austria-Hungary 


The genuine and the spurious Vita Bennonis II episcopi Osnabrugensis: by H. 
Bresstau.—N. Arch. xxviii. 1. 

The Roland Pillars: by S. Rierscnen [in criticism of G. Sello].— Hist. Zft. lxxxix. 3. 

The oldest Bohemian chronicle: by J. Pexak [on the legends of St. Ludmila and St. 
Wenceslaus, &e}.—Cesky Gas. Histor. Nov. 


The sources of Baldwin Gallus’s Chronica Poloncrum: by the late M. Gumprowicz. 
Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xxiii. 4. 


On John of Victring: by F. Scunemwer. I: His biography, with an account of the 
Cistercian house of Victring.—N. Arch. xxviii. 1. 

Three bulls of John XXIII addressed to bishop John of Leitomischl [1414]: printed 
by K. Krorra [as a contribution to the history of the Hussite movement].—Mitth. 
Oesterreich. Gesch. xxiii. 4. 


Stephen Bodeker, bishop of Brandenburg [1421-1459]: by A. ScuénreLper.—Hist. 
Jahrb. xxiii. 3. 

Nicolas Kratzer: by M. Maas [a biographical sketch containing the fruits of research, 
but disfigured by frequent inaccuracies].—Allgem. Zeitung, 1902, Beil., 18 and 19 
March. 


A chapter from the biography of Gitz von Berlichingen:; by J. Pistor.—Hist. Jahrb. 
xxiii. 3. 
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The contractus Germanicus, or the German controversies in the sixteenth century on 
the lawfulness of interest: by E. van Ronry.—Rev. d’Hist. ecel. iii. 4. Oct. 

Count Wilhelm zu Schaumburg-Lippe: by W. ArnspeRGER [on the man whom 
Goethe celebrated as one of the most intelligent princes of hisage. The Wilhelm- 
stein, founded by him, which was a model fortress and a model military school in 
one, still stands in the middle of its lake; and with it is associated the memory 
of its famous pupil Scharnhorst, who learned from count Wilhelm the conception 
of organising a permanent system of national defence. It is less generally known 
that the count put his ideas on this head into practice not only in his own little 
principality but also in some measure in Portugal, whose military service he re- 
formed after successfully commanding the forces of the kingdom against those of 
Spain and France in the last year of the Seven Years’ War].—Zft. des hist. Vereins 
fiir Niedersachsen, 1902, 3. 

Prussia in the time of Bismarck; the revolution of 1848: by P. Marrer. II.—Rev. 
hist. lxxx. 2. Nov., concluded from 1, Sept. 

William I, Bismarck, and the origin of the idea of Prussian territorial extension in 
1866: by F. Toimme.— Hist. Zft. lxxxix. 3. 


Great Britain and Ireland 


The parentage of King Arthur: by’ A. 8. Scorr-Garry [who makes him a grandson 
of Constantine ‘ the tyrant,’ who died in 411].—The Genealogist, xviii. 

On the identity of Palladius and St. Patrick: by W. J. D. Croxe.—Irish Eccles. 
Record. Nov. 

Muirchu’s Life of St. Patrick: by J. B. Bury (dealing with the tradition of the text 
first in connexion with the manuscripts themselves, and secondly with the bio- 
graphies partly based upon Muirchu’s].—Hermathena, 28. 

The origin of the Stewarts and their Chesney connexion: by J. H. Rounp.—The 
Genealogist, xviii. 

The relations of the Knights Templars to the English crown: by Miss E. Ferris [on 
the various financial services they performed for the English kings, such as the 
custody of treasure, the receipt of the royal revenue, the administration of trusts, 
the advance of loans, &c.].—Amer. Hist. Rev. viii. 1. Oct. 

The countess of Ireland mentioned in the Rotulus de Dominabus [1185]: by J. H. 
Rounp [who shows that she was Eva, daughter of King Dermod and wife of 
Richard Strongbow].—The Genealogist, xviii. 

The English Law of defamation: by W. Srracnan.—Law Qu. Rev. 71, 72. July, 
Oct. 

The Jews of England in the thirteenth century: by J. M. Ria [who attributes their 
expulsion not to religious motives on the part of Edward I, nor to their evasion of 
the usury law, but to the king’s failure ‘ to convert the Jews out of hand into agri- 
culturists and traders’ ].—Jew Qu. Rev. 57. Oct. 

English borough courts: by 8. D. Conz:—Law Qu. Rev. 72. Oct. 

A list of the nuns of Sempringham in 1366: printed from the register of bishop 
Bokingham at Lincoln by major E. M. Poryntron.—The Genealogist, xviii. 

The pedigree of the Lamberts of Woodmansterne, co. Surrey: by J. H. Rounp [who 
criticises the stages in it anterior to 1515].—The Ancestor, 3. Oct. 

The family of Jerveys or Jervoise of Herriard and Britford: by F. H. T. Jervorse 
{with accounts, 1644-1645, 1600, and 1606, an inventory of goods, and two letters, 
1537].—The Ancestor, 3. Oct. 

Calendar of chancery suits of the time of Charles I [for genealogical purposes].—The 
Ancestor, 3. Oct. 

Two letters of Richard Cromwell (written to his brother Henry in 1659 on the subject 
of his fall]: printed by R. C. H. Canreratu.—Amer. Hist. Rev. viii. 1. Oct. 

The household books of Sir Miles Stapleton, baronet [1656-1705]: by the Rev. J. C. 
Cox, continued.—The Ancestor, 3. Oct. 

The early Hanoverians : [partly on the letters of César de Saussure, which are accepted 
as genuine: it is held that the traveller was imposed upon by some of his in- 
formants].—Quart. Rev. 392. Oct. 
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The correspondence of John Collier, mayor of Hastings, and his connexion with the 
Pelham family : by W. V. Crake.—Sussex Archwol. Soc. Collections, xlv, 

The military career of the first earl Grey [1729-1806].—Edinb. Rev. 402. Oct. 

The Edinburgh Review [a sketch of a century of existence).—Edinb. Rev. 402. Oct. 


Italy 


Documents in the Communal Archives of Treviglio [1081-1339]: by G. BareLii.— 
Arch. stor. Ital., 5th ser., xxx. 3. 

The Liber Potheris of Brescia: by A. Larres [giving an analysis of the contents of 
this communal register, with a glossary of the rarer words}.—Arch. stor. Ital., 5th 
ser., xxix. 2. 

The castles of Verona [from their foundation by the Scaligers): by L. Marmenu.—N. 
Arch. Ven., N.S., 6. 

The Magistri aedificiorum urbis: by L. Scutaparexii [printing documents relating to 
the magistracy in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, valuable for Roman 
topography].—Arch. R. Soc. Rom. xxv. 1-2. 

The population of the territory of Padua im 1281: by G. Luzzato [calculated at 
63,300, to which may be added from 27,000 to 30,000 for the city].—N. Arch. Ven., 
NS., 6. 

Stefanardo da Vimercate’s Liber de gestis im civitate Mediolani: by G. Cauicaris 
{an introduction to a new edition of the work, dealing especially with Fiamma’s 
obligations to it).—Arch. stor. Lomb., 3rd ser., xxxv. 

New documents relating to Giovanni delle Bande Nere: by P. Gaurniez.—Arch. stor. 
Ital., 5th ser., xxx. 3. 

Gianfrancesco Gonzaga, lord of Mantua: by F. Tarpucct, concluded.—Arch. stor. 
Lomb., 3rd. ser., xxxv. 

The manuscripts of Angelo degli Ubaldi in Florence, and his last ‘ counsel’s opinion :’ 
by T. Curunri [preceded by an introduction : important as bearing on the theory of 
the effects of the ban and of its removal].—Arch. stor. Ital., 5th ser., xxix. 2. 

The Iter Italicum of A. von Buchell; Arch. R. Soc. Rom. xxv. 1-2, concluded from 
xxiv. 1, 2. 

The kingdom of Naples in the time of Charles of Bourbon: by M. Scutra. II: [1733- 
1740].—Arch. stor. Napol. xxvii. 3. 

The French invasion of 1796 at Milan: by G. Gauiavrest and F. Lurant [from unpub- 
lished memoirs of Don Francesco Nava].—Arch. stor. Lomb., 3rd ser., xxxv. 


Russia 


The fall of the boyar Matveiev: by P. Martvetev [illustrating the union of the 
cossacks with Russia in the seventeenth century].—Istorich. Viestn. Sept. 

A French jesuit at Moscow in the seventeenth century: by P. Preruine [on the in- 
trigues of Father Avril].—Russk. Star. Sept. 

The kingdom of Poland after the congress of Vienna: by P. Marxov.—Russk. Star. 
Oct. 

Speranski as governor of Penza: by A. Trorrsx1.—Russk. Star. Nov. 

Speranski as governor-general of Siberia: by I. Biouxov.—Russk. Star. 

Letters of count Kochubei to Speranski (1823-1825].—Russk. Star. Nov. 

The grand duke Constantine and his court [illustrating the condition of Warsaw 
before the outbreak in 1830].—Russk. Star. Sept. 

The Polish insurrection of 1863: by 8. Onurrsxr.—Istorich. Viestn. Oct. 


Sept. 


Spain 


The Chronicle of Sebastian, bishop of Arcdvica and of Orense, and that of Alfonso 
IIT: by F. Frra (showing that Sebastian is the author of the Chronicle commonly 


called de Albelda, and Alfonso III of that attributed to Sebastian].—Boletin R. 
Acad. Historia, xli. 4. 
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Francisca Hernéndez and the bachelor Antonio de Medrano; their trial by the 
Inquisition [1519-1532]: by M. Serrano [a curious illustration of the doctrines of 
the Illuminati. The lenity of the Inquisition is remarkable].—Boletin R. Acad: 
Hist., xli. 1-8. 

The marriage of Philip V of Spain with the princess Maria Anna Carolina of 
Bavaria in 1714 [after the death of his queen Maria Louisa]: by J. Wr1ss.—Hist. 
Jahrb. xxiii. 3. 

Biographical studies; Pero Tafur the traveller and Gonzalo de Ayora: by R. 
Ramirez DE ARELLANO.—Boletin R. Acad. Hist. xli. 4. 


America and Colonies 


Habeas Corpus in the colonies: by A. H. Canpenter.—Amer. Hist. Rev. viii. 1. Oct. 

The evolution of the boundaries of the province of New Brunswick: by W. F. Gaxona 
{an elaborate and exhaustive monograph, reproducing numerous old maps, and 
maintaining (1) that the St. Croix of Mitchell’s map was the present St. Croix ; (2) 
that the western source of the St. Croix of old charters was the source of the 
northern or Chiputnicook branch, and not of the western or Scoodie; (3) that, as 
to the north-west angle of Nova Scotia, the American contention was right)].— 
Royal Soc. of Canada Trans., 2nd ser., vii. 2. 

The political activities of Philip Freneau [1752-1832]: by 8. E. Forman [a vindica- 
tion of a writer generally held in slight esteem by American historians].—Johns 
Hopkins Univ. Studies in Hist. and Polit. Science, xx. 9-10. 

John Quincy Adams and the Monroe doctrine: by W. C. Forp. II [showing that the 
Monroe doctrine was the work of Adams : he not only framed the policy but forced 
its acceptance upon an unwilling and timid president and cabinet].—Amer. Hist. 
Rev. viii. 1. Oct. 

The Maryland Constitution of 1851: by J. W. Hanry.—Johns Hopkins Univ. Studies 
in Hist. and Polit. Science, xx. 7-8. 

Lincoln and the patronage: by C. R. Fis. [Lincoln made a clean sweep, at first for 
politica] reasons, but never used his patronage for personal aggrandisement ; after 
his second inauguration his attitude altered, and it is not improbable that he might 
in the end have accepted the principle of appointing public officials by examina- 
tion].—Amer. Hist, Rev. viii. 1. Oct. 








